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Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Government 
is  to  overturn  last 
week’s  Appeal 
Court  judgment 
on  withdrawing 
welfare  benefits 
from  most 'asylum  seekers  by 
rushing  emergency  asylum 
legislation  - • through 
Parliament 

Social  Security  Secretary 
Peteb  Lilley  insisted  the  mea- 
sures were  essential  if  Britain 
was  to  remain  a safe  haven 
for  genuine  refugees  and  not 
a “soft  touch71  for  felse  claim- 
ants. “We  are  determined  that 
this  judgment  will  not  pro- 
vide a blank  cheque  for  bogus 
asylum  seekgg."  he  sarirt 
But  his 

meat  caused  an  - outcry. 
Labour  said  the  plan 'to  rush 
through  a series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Asylum  and  fin- 
migration  Bill  was  an  "abuse 
of  process”,  while  immi- 
grants' rights  groups  called  it 
a “moral  outrage". 

The  decision  to  introduce 
emergency  legislation  means 
that  ministers,  decided  it  was 
unlikely  they  would  win  if 
they  appealed  their  case  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  new  legislation  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  bill  at 
the  last  possible  moment, 
with  new  clauses  being  tabled 
next  Monday  at  its  third  read- 
ing stage  in  the  Lards.  An 
attempt  by  angry  opposition 
peers  to  suspend  last  night’s 
stage  of  consideration  of  the 
bill  until  Monday  was  de- 
feated by  135  votes  to  ioo. 

Mr  Lilley  said  the  new  leg- 
islation would  write  into  stat- 
ute the  power  to  exclude  bene- 
fits from  asylum  seekers  who 
failed  to  claim  refugee  status 
when  they  first  arrived,  or 
whose  claim  had  been 
rejected  but  were  appealing. 

He  offered  one  small  con- 
cession by  saying  that  those 
whose  asylum  claims  were 
eventually  granted  In  full 
would  receive  a welfare  bene- 
fit payment  , backdated  to  the 
day  they  lodged  a claim  for 
refugee  status.  . 

Claud  Moraes,  director  of 
The  Joint  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  Immigrants,  which 
brought  the  Appeal  Court 
case  on  behalf  of  Miss  B.  an 
asylum  seeker  fleeing  from 
Zaire,  gajrf  the  Government's 


action  was  a moral  outrage. 
“To  come  back  with  emer- 
gency legislation  simply  be- 
cause they  don’t  want  to  face 
the  higher  court  shows  the 
moral  depths  to  which  this 
Government  has  sunk  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  *1306 
card’  element  of  the  Asylum 
Bill  intact" 

Refugee  Council  director, 
Nick  Hardwick,  was  dls- 
tur  bed  about  the  details  of  the 
package:  “The  new  proposals 
won’t  work  because  it  takes 
an  average  of  18  months  to 
have  asylum  claims  finally 
determined  — - how  is  a per- 
son supposed  to  survive  in' 
themeantime?” 

Labour's: Social  Security 
spokesman.  Chris  Smith,  said 
foe.  djecfetaii  to  ‘tfedgelroGf’ 

«£be  legislat i oh^dnly  high- 
lighted the  Govwhmenfs 
Incompetence..'  . ' • “ 

He  told  Mr  Lilleyr  “In  a sup- 
posedly civilised  country,  you 
are  leaving  people  tojstarye. 
You  have  acjted  with  both  in- 
humanity and  injustice,  wul 
YOU.  now  think!  agmn  anrl 

abandon  your  foolish  inten- 
tion to  legislate  your  way 
around  the  problem?” 

. In  their  ruling  last  Friday, 
the  senior  judges  described 
Mr  I4Uey*B  policy  <rf  with- 
drawing welfare  benefits  as 
“uncompromisingly  'draco- 
nian" and  ruled  it  <SlegaL 
They  said  Mr  Lffley  and 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  had  been  less  gen- 
erous towards  “poor  foreign- 
ers” than  the  government  had 
been  in  Napoleonic  Times 
and  was  effectively  denying 
asylum  seekers  appeal  rights. 

More  than  8.000  people  seek- 
ing asylum  in  Britain  have 
been  left  without  official 
means  of  support  since  their 
entitlement  to  claim  benefits 
was  withdrawn  on  February  5. 

The  Benefits  Agency  has  in- 
structed its  office  to  start  ac- 
cepting new  claims  from  1 
asylum  seekers  in  line  with 
the  Appeal  Court  ruling.  They  , 
will  pay  welfare  benefits  to 
asylum  seekers  until  the 
emergency  legislation  be- 
comes law  in  about  three 
weeks' time. 

Ministers  are  considering 
whether -the  court  ruling 
means  that  all  8,000  who 
gfanniri  have  received  benefits 
since  February  will  now  be 
paid  out  as  well  The  legisla- 
tion cannot  give  retrospective 
cover.  • 


Andre  Agassi.,1992  Wimbledon  champion,  suffered  a shock  defeat  by  fellow-American  Dong  Flach  in  the  first  round  yesterday  Reports,  pages  15, 16  photograph:  tom  jarais 

Fifth  column  enters  the  phoney  war 


The  grubby  little 
men  who  write 
this  sort  of  trash 
should  remember 
that  our  monarchy  | 
are  krauts  and 
that  our  defence 
minister  is  a dago’ 

Lord  Healey 


John  Duncan 
Sports  Correspondent 


THE  Daily  Mirror  edi- 
tor. Piers  Morgan, 
faces  a swelling  fifth 
column  of  England 
supporters  in  his  bid  to  put 
the  country  on  a war  footing 
for  the  Euro  96  semi-final 
meeting  with  Germany  i 
tomorrow. 

The  first  sniper  fire  against 
Morgan’s  dirty,  phoney  war  1 
— “Achtung.  Surrender.  For 
you  Fritz  zb  Euro  96  is  over. 
The  Mirror  declares  soccer 
war  against  Germany”  — was 
heard  in  Cannock,  Stafford- 
shire, yesterday  when  one 
Mirror  reader.  Andy  Carmi- 
chael, reported  the  newspaper 
and  its  editor  to  West  Mid- 
lands police  for  inciting  racial 
hatred,  an  offence  under  the 
Public  Order  Act. 

“I  have  been  to  the  library 
and  looked  at  the  act  and  the  1 
rubbish  they  bad  on  the  front 
page  is  in  blatant  breach,” 
saidMr  CannichaeL 
The  police  are  investigat- 
ing. according  to  Mr  Carmi- 
chaeL  The  next  stage  would 
be  a report  for  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  and  the 
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All  change:  the  red  shirt  of 1966 and  tomorrow’s  indigo  bine 


matter  would  then  be  sent  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
cide on  prosecution.  . 

Jail  was  the  least  cf  Mr 
Morgan’s  worries  yesterday 
as  the  Daily  Mirror  faced  a 
reader  backlash  against  its 
anti-German  tub-thumping. 
The  article  left  the  offices  of 
the  Press  Complaints  Cotfr 
mission  switchboard  heaving 
with  irate  callers.  By  the  rad 
cf  the  day  over  60  complaints 
had  been  registered  — five 
times  more  than  normal. 

"That  is  about  what  we  get 
when  there  is  a really  big  con- 
troversy Involving  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,”  said  a PCC 
spokeswoman. 

Reaction  elswhere  was  al- 
most uniformly  negative. 
“The  grubby  little  men  who 
write  thi«t  sort  cf  trash  should 
remember  that  our  monarchy 


are  krauts  and  that  oar  de- 
fence minister  is  a dago,”  said 
the  former  Labour  cabinet 
minister,  Lord  Healey. 

“There  is  huge  hypocrisy  in 
their  sudden  rhang*  of  view- 
point," said  Simon  Mayo,  the 
Radio  One  DJ.  “I  am  embar- 
rassed about  the  coverage,  the 
xenophobic  diatribe  that  is 
pouring  out  1 think  you  can 
yell  and  scream  for  England 
and  Gascoigne  without  put- 
ting him  in  a 1940s  tin  hat.” 

“I  thought  it  was  disgrace- 
ful,” said  Giles  Radice, 
Labour  MP  for  Durham 
North,  and  author  of  The  New 
Germans.  “As  far  as  it  was 
called  a joke,  it  was  a joke  in 
the  poorest  sense.” 

Experts  on  soccer  violence 
said  yesterday  that  tabloid 
coverage  could  be  vital  in 
keeping  violence  to  a mini- 


England  waive 
red  and  white 
for  indigo  blue 

THE  three  lions  will  still 
I be  on  the  chest,  just  like 
in  1966,  but  England  will 
face  Germany  at  Wembley 
tomorrow  night  in  grey  kits 
after  they  lost  the  draw  for 
the  right  to  wear  first 
choice  shirts,  unrites  John 
Duncan. 

Umbro,  the  manTifnpfiir. 

era.  can  say  the  kit  is  not 
grey  until  they  are  indigo 
blue  in  the  face,  but  critics 
insist  ft  is  bland  and  goes 
against  tradition. 

One  team  bad  to  change 
because  England’s  normal 
colours  — white  shirts  auif 
blue  shorts  — clash  with 
Germany’s  white  and 
black. 

However,  in  an  untypical 


mum.  “This  is  about  daftnijig 
an  agenda,”  said  JofihwJP 
liams  of  the  Sir  Norman  Ches- 
ter Centre  for  Football 
Research  in  Leicester,  “about 
setting  a tone  in  which  people 

watch  the  match  But  as  fiar  as 
Euro  96  is  concerned  the  Mir- 
ror has  miscalculated  the 
public  mood.  Nobody  in  Eng- 
land who  has  been  going  to 
matches  is  interested  in  this 
sort  of  nonsense.  The  friendly 
tone  of  the  tournament  has 
allowed  more  and  more 
people  to  feel  proud  of 
England.” 

Mr  Williams  added  that  the 
error  by  the  Mirror  was  rehtik 
niscent  of  the  Hillsborough 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 

Matthew  Btgel,  page  9f  Ewo 
00  reports,  pasa  14;  Pus  • 
Notoo,  02,  pas*  3 ' 


Ht/Td  <;o  Faf*? 
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failure  to  exploit  the 
nation’s  appetite  for  new 
kits  — the  1994  spend  on 
replicas  was  more  than 
£125  million  — Ombro  have 
not  leapt  to  England's  aid 


and  into  parental  wallets 
with  the  red  shirts,  as  worn 
in  the  triumphant  1966 
World  Cup  Final,  many 
fans  would  now  like  to  see. 

The  players  say  they  do 
not  care.  “It  does  not  make 
one  lota  of  a difference  to 
them,”  said  a spokesman. 

There  have  been  fears 
that  grey  kits  make  spot- 
ting team-mates  harder  be- 
cause the  colour  blends 
Into  the  crowd.  Manchester 
United  abandoned  their 
Umbro  grey  kit  at  half-time 
, in  a match  against  South- 
ampton last  season  because 
the  players  said  they  could 
not  see  each  other. 

“Our  record  in  grey  so  far 
is  played  two,  won  two  — 
against  Bulgaria  and  Hong 
Kong,”  said  David  Davies, 
the  FA  director  of  comma- 
ni  cations.  “Terry  is  very 
relaxed  about  it  all  and  the 
Manchester  United  thing 
does  not  come  into  it.” 


TORONTO  AND  NEW  YORK 

BA  747  from  Heathrow  to  Toronto  on  11  Aug,  30  Aug 
or  14  Sep.  • five  nights  at  Sheraton  • harbour  cruise 
^Niagara  with  helicopter  • theatre  • Concorde  return 
L,999  or  £2,999  with  Concorde  both  ways  on  18  Sept 


Concorde  supersonic  to  New  York  on  11  July 
• four  nights  at  Sheraton  • tours  by  helicopter,  yacht  and 
coach  •Phantom  of  the  Opera  *747  to  Heathrow  £1,999 


BA747  to  New  York  on  31  Aug  • three  nights  • Concorde 
supersonic  to  Toronto  • four  nights  • city  tours  and  cruises 
• Niagara  with  helicopter  • /47  to  Heathrow  £1,999 

0RIANA  AND  ORIENT-EXPRESS 

Orient-Ebepness  to  Southampton  on  22  July*  four  night 
- Oriana  cruise  via  Madeira  • four  nights  in  Tenerife  £999 


PO  could  lose  £1  bn  in  ‘junk  mail’  privatisation 


Ministers  accused  of  back  door 
tactics  in  European  directive 


David  Henckn 

Westminster  Correspondent 


TlHE  Government  will  an- 
nounce that  it  wants  to 
privatise  the  Post  Of- 
fice’s £1  billion  a year  ”judk 
mail”  business  on  Thursday 
— file  day  the  Royal  Mail 

faces  the  second  af  its  24-hour 
strikes  costing  the  national- 


ised Industry  millions  in  lost 

b totalis  of  the  Government’s 
hack-tracking  on  its  promise 
last  year  — not  to  consider 
privatisation  of  any  part  of 

foe  Royal  Mail  — wffl  be  an- 
nounced in  Brussels  during  a 
ministers'  council  meeting,  at 
■which  Britain  wffl  pappose 
and  vote  for  a new  European 
directive  to  privatise  the 


I direct  mail  business  across 
1 the  community. 

The  Post  Office  said  last 
night  that,  such  a move  would 
mean  the  end  of  national  first 
and  second  class  stamps  be- 
cause the  “direct  mail”  busi- 
ness subsidised  the  national 
one-price  delivery  service.  In- 
stead, -Zonal  pricing  with 
much- higher  charges  for  let- 
ters to  Wales,  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland  and  he- 
tween  English  regions  would 
be  introduced. 

Thn  decision,  which  would 
be  drawn  up  in  detail  by  1998 


for  tmplemention  in  2001,  will  i 
be  the  first  break  in  the  Post 
Office’s  monopoly  for  letters 
under  £1. 

Britain’s  intentions  have 
! been  revealed  in  confidential 
minutes,  in  French,  of  meet 
mgs  over  the  past  month  in 
Brussels  obtained,  by  Dr  Kim 
Howells,  Labour's  industry 
spokesman. 

Dr  Howells  said  yesterday: 

“Ministers,  having  being  de- 
feated by  lack  of  support  from 
their  own  backbenchers  in 
the  British  'Parliament,  are 
exposed  as  working  in  Europe 


to  introduce  privatisation  by 
the  back  door,  using  the  qual- 
ified majority  voting  scheme 
they  profess  to  despise.  K is 
absolutely  outrageous.” 

According  to  the  minutes, 
Britain  showed"  its  hand  on* 
June  10  when  a workihg  party 
attended  by  officials  agreed  a 
proposal,  billed  as  a compro- 
mise, to  end  its  opposition  to 
foe  liberalisation  of  the  direct 
mail  business  which  has  been 
Britain’s  position  for  the  last 


The  proposal  put  forward  by 
Britain  was  discussed  at  a 


meeting  on  June  14  of  .fijiecBttf 
ambassadors  and  Britain  wtii£ 
support  from  the  Germans, 
Swedes,  Finns.  TTniloti^  ana 
Ireland.  The  plan  has  been  put 
on  the  Telerommunications 
Council  agenda  for  Thoniday 
where  Britain,  using  the  quali- 
fied  majority  voting  formula,  - 
wants  to  push  it  through. 

The  Post  Office  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  personally 
addressed  direct  mail  brought 
in  a total  of  £600  million  last 
year  and  mail  addressed  to 
“the  occupier”  another  £400 
million. 


Comment  andLattars  ft 
Obituaries  10 


- Concorde  supersonic  to  Casablanca  on  29  Jujy  e five  njgfat 
Oriana  rmise  to  Southampton  via  Praia  da  Rocha.  Lisbon 
and  Coruna  • Orient-Express  to  Victoria  £1,999 


Concorde  supersonic  to  Nice  on  6 Sept  • seven  night  Oriana 
‘ ; cruise  from  Monte  Carlo  to  Southampton  via  Sete,  Ibiza 
. > ' and  Praia  da  Rocha  • Orient-Express  return  £1,999 

MARRAKECH  & CASABLANCA 

Fly  to. Casablanca  on  Fri,  26th  July  * three  nights  at 
Holiday  Inn  • day  excursion  by  air  to  Marrakech 
• city  tours  • Concorde  supersonic  to  Heathrow  £999 

QE2  AND  ORIENT-EXPRESS 

Orient-Express  to  Southampton  • QE2  cruise  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  on  10  Sept-(6  nights)  or  26  Oct  (5  nights) 

• Concorde  supersonic  from  Lisbon  from  £1,699 


Concorde  supersonic  to  Lisbon  • QE2  cruise  to 
Southampton  on  16  Sept  (2  nights)  or  31  Oct  (3  nights) 
• Orient-Express  to  Victoria  £1,099  ' 


Orient-Express  to  Southampton  on  13  Nov. 

• four  night  QE2  cruise  to  Tenerife  via  Madeira 
• Concorde  return  £1,599 
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Sketch 


Epilogue  to  the 
Florentine  farce 


The  Guanfian  Tuesday  June  25 1996 


Lifting  of  ban  depends  on  clearing  backlog  of  cattle  awaiting  slaughter,  Prime  Minister  concedes 

Cull  delay  hits  beef  hopes 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  PRIME  Minister, 
back  from  Florence,  was 
subjected  to  a vicious 
attack,  dripping  with  acid  and 
venom.  Was  he  aware  that  he 
bad  caused  Britain  to  lose 
prestige,  money,  and  umpteen 
thousand  cows? 

He  had.  the  MP  went  on 
scornfully,  been  pushed  into 
his  "mistaken"  policy  by  the 
"petty  chauvinism”  of  the 
press.  “If  we  feel  big  after  that, 
we  must  have  been  feeling 
rather  small  before.”  he  added 
contemptously. 

And  that  was  just  a Tory- 
back  bencher.  You  should 
have  heard  the  other  lot 
Admittedly  the  back- 
bencher was  George  Walden 
?C.  — just — Buckingham), 
who  is  quitting  at  the  nest 
election,  and  so  feels  able  to 
say  what  he  thinks. 

Not  that  he  was  ever  much 
inhibited.  Mr  Walden  was 
once  famously  described  by  a 
loyalist  colleague  as  being 
"about  as  useful  as  a cat  flap 
in  a submarine”. 

Judging  by  the  way  some  of 
them  looked  at  him  yesterday, 
they  had  revised  this  judg- 
ment he  was  about  as  wel- 
come as  a cat  litter  in  a 
bathysphere. 

Mr  Major  had  made  a state- 
ment on  beef.  It  was  measured 
and  grave,  filled  with  soothing 
jargon:  "accelerated  slaugh- 
ter” , “certified  herds 
scheme.”  and  so  on. 

A careful  listener  (in  this 
case  Margaret  Ewing,  SNP) 
would  have  noticed  that  the 
statement  hinted  at  a lot  and 
promised  very  little.  It 
was  dotted  with  words  like 
"hope”  “believe"  and  “aim”. 
There  were  “shoulds”  but  no 
"shalls”;  “woulds”  without 
any  "wills". 

Tony  Blair  saw  this  and  in- 
quired when  British  beef 
would  actually'  be  allowed  out 
again.  “When  will  the  ban  be 
lifted?  When?  When?"  Labour 
backbenchers  took  up  the 
chant  "When!  When!”  It 
began  to  sound  like  the  old 


Kalin  Twins  hit  which  was 
titled  When. 

When,  when,  when  we  kiss, 
when  we  say  goodbye, 

Now.  now.  you  silly  cow. 
we're  both  going  to  die. . . 

Or  something  like  that. 

Mr  Bla  ir  finished  with  a ja  b 
over  the  reluctant  David 
Davis:  "The  farce  in  Florence, 
holding  on  to  one  minister 
who  was  trying  to  resign,  and 
hanging  the  poor  agriculture 
minister  out  to  dry  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  resign." 

This  sort  of  construct  is  the 
Mobius  strip  of  rhetoric,  and 
Mr  Major  Is  fairly  good  at  it 
too.  "In  this  House  you  sup- 
port government  policy  be- 
cause you  don’t  have  the  guts 
to  attack  it  Then  you  go  to 
Germany  and  attack  tt  be- 
cause you  haven’t  got  the  guts 
to  defend  it” 

Mr  Blair  smiled  am  iabiy  at 
this,  which  must  have  been  a 
relief,  because  he’d  spent  the 
rest  of  the  session  practising 
his  new  grimace.  This  in- 
volves forcing  his  lips  over  his 
perfect  teeth  very  tightly,  as  if 
they  might  try  to  escape. 
Meanwhile,  he  looks  fixedly  at 
the  root  I have  seen  the  same 
strained  expression  in  young 
children  on  the  toilet.  It  must 
be  awfully  uncomfy . 

Next  Douglas  Hurd  rose  to 
offer  support,  in  the  relaxed, 
faintly  weary  style  of  the 
memoirs  he  is  reading  on  the 
radio.  It  was  “a  legitimate  and 
familiar  tactic.  ” he  said,  add- 
ing languidly  that  "the  best 
service  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  should  do . . ." 

Resign!"  shouted  a hundred 
Labour  voices,  spoiling  the 
effect 

Paddy  Ashdown  got  the  best 
response.  His  capacity  to  drive 
Mr  Major  to  the  brink  of  his 
sanity  never  fails  to  astonish 
and  delight  us.  He  spoke  about 
this  puerile  policy  of  postur- 
ing" wliich  had  led  to  "folly 
abroad  and  chaos  at  home.” 

The  Prime  Minister  replied 
with  a Grade  A Listed  Major- 
ism.  Almost  trembling  with 
rage,  he  demanded:  "What 
would  you  and  the  Opposition 
leader  have  done  in  the  cir- 
cumstances? Absolutely  noth- 
ing. except  carp.  And  criticise. 
Which  are  the  twin  names  by 
which  we  have  come  to  know 
you!" 

Were  you  aware  of  this? 

Have  you  ever  heard  anyone 
in  a pub  say:  "That  Tony 
Blair!  Mr  Carp.  I call  him.  And 
as  for  that  Paddy  Bloody  Criti- 
cise, well1" 


VUchaet  Wfnte 
political  Editor 


T 


| HE  backlog  of  cattle 
■waiting  to  be 
slaughtered  will 
have  to  be  disposed 
of  before  the  EU’s 
worldwide  beef  ban  can  begin 
to  be  lifted,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter conceded  yesterday. 

The  deal  won  by  John 
Major  at  the  Florence  summit 
allows  for  key  elements  of  the 
ban  to  be  lifted  by  October  tf 
Britain  is  able  to  show  that  it 
has  done  enough  in  tackling 
BSE. 

His  upbeat  interpreta- 
|.tion  would  leave  only  animals 
lover  30  months,  those  most 
1 vulnerable  to  BSE.  still  under 


the  ban.  That  is  barely  £100 
million  worth  of  the  former 
£650  million  British  beef  ex- 
port market  — most  of  which 
would,  theoretically,  be  open' 
again  to  potential  buyers  if 
they  came  forward. 

But  Mr  Major  surprised 
some  MPs  by  saying  the 
hoped-for  partial  lifting  of  the 
ban  in  October  "is  subject  in 
particular  to  clearance  of  the 
backlog  of  animals  awaiting 
slaughter  in  the  30  month 
scheme  and  a start  to  the  ac- 
celerated slaughter  of  cattle 
particularly  at  risk”  — the  so- 
called  cohorts  of  older 
animals. 

That  represents  a consider- 
able obstacle.  Intervention 
Board  officials  said  last  night. 
Although  some  160.000  cattle  | 


Review 


Conducting  an 
urbane  courtship 


Martin  Kettle 


Arabella 

Glyndeboume 

THE  last  of  the  Strauss- 
Hofmannstalil  operas  is  a 
confection  in  which  Nice 
Girl  meets  Mr  Right  that 
would  be  rejected  as  insult- 
ingly sentimental  by  Mills  & 
Boon,  were  it  not  dignifed  by 
some  of  Strauss's  most  urbane 
music.  Strauss's  cynical  mas- 
tery was  never  more  evident 
than  in  the  tautness  of  this 
score,  and  In  Arabella  he  cre- 
ated the  ultimate  feel-good 
opera.  Appropriately,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  present  for  this  beauti- 
fully crafted  revival. 

John  Cox's  production  was 
designed  for  the  small,  deep 
old  Glyndebourne  theatre  and 
looks  a little  lost  on  the  bigger 
stage  of  the  new  theatre.  Julia 
Trevelyan  Oman’s  sets  are 
conventional  Viennese,  for 
this  is  one  of  those  operas  that 
defy  deconstruction.  Yet  Cox 
never  makes  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  persuade  us  that  this 
is  a serious  story  about  people 
in  whom  we  might  be  inter- 
ested. It  is  a singers’  opera  and 
when  the  singers  are  allowed 
to  sing,  Arabella  works.  They 
are.  It  does. 

That  it  does  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  also  to  the  lus- 
cious and  enthusiastic  con- 
ducting of  Dietfr  ied  Bemet, 
whose  control  of  the  Straus- 
sian  idiom  is  evident  from  his 
first  downbeat 
The  Viennese  Bemet 
studied  with  no  less  a pair  of 
teachers  than  Mltropoulos 
and  Swar  owsky  and  has  a for- 
m idable  list  of  world  pre- 
mieres to  his  name.  After  a 
period  in  the  wilderness,  he  Is 


poised  to  become  one  of  those 
legendary,  once  neglected 
names  on  whom  this  business 
thrives.  This  production  will 
help  to  revive  interest  in  his 
work  in  this  country. 

The  Canadian  soprano 
Adrianne  Pieczonka.  also  Vi- 
enna-based, sings  the  title  role 
with  unaffected  sincerity  and 
there  is  touching  dignity  in 
the  benedictions  of  the  closing 
scene.  But  Strauss,  especially 
in  this  mostartftd  of  operas, 
requires  more.  Pieczonka's 
performance  lacked  the  in- 
stinctive affectation  which  is 
the  paradoxical  key  to  Strauss 
singing,  and  which  Inger 
Dam- Jensen,  in  the  much 
smaller  and  infinitely  irritat- 
ing role  of  the  Fiakermilli, 
clearly  possesses. 

All  singers  of  the  principal 
male  role  in  this  opera  per- 
form in  the  shadow  of  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau,  but  Wolf- 
gang Brendel's  Man  dry  ka  was 
his  best  shot  so  far  at  creating 
an  alternative  reading,  much 
more  relaxed  and  characterful 
than  when  he  sang  the  role  in 
London  earlier  this  year. 
Brendel  really  commands  his 
great  moments,  with  big  gen- 
erous tone  and  a native  Ger- 
man speaker’s  care  for  words. 

Among  die  supporting  char- 
acters. Alison  Hagley  stood 
out  as  the  younger  sister 
Zdenka.  bright-toned  and  in- 
tense, with  many  hints  that 
wondrous  things  are  happen- 
ing to  what  was  once  just  a 
pretty  voice.  Jeffrey  Lentz 
started  impressively  as  the 
suitor  Matteo,  but  was  taxed 
by  the  orchestral  tumults  of 
act  three.  Anne  Howells  and 
Artur  Korn  extract  every- 
thing that  they  can  from  their 
character  roles  as  Arabella's 
parents  and  the  minor  parts 
are  all  crisply  sung. 


have  already  been  killed,  to 
be  held  in  storage  as  bone- 
meal  for  burning,  a backlog 
exists  of  around  200,000  cattle 
aged  over  30  months,  as  well 
as  about  120,000  “cohorts". 

Improvements  are  being 
rapidly  improvised,  but  the 
core  problem  is  likely  to  be 
disposal  of  the  bodies.  At 
30,000  a week,  some  450,000 
more  cattle  are  expected  to  be 
killed  by  October  — not 
counting  the  backlog. 

Mr  Major’s  admission, 
made  during  his  post-Flor- 
ence summit  report,  was 
seized  upon  by  critical  Oppo- 
sition MPs,  who  rejected  the 
Prime  Minister's  claim  that  it 
was  now  up' to  Britain’s  farm 
industry  to  solve  toe  crisis. 

"The  point  is  that  this  time- 
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table  is  essentially  in  our 
hands."  he  said  — as  Tony 
Blair  and  Paddy  Ashdown 
protested  that  a series  of  ED 
committees  still  had  to  give 
approval  to  a scheme  which. 
Mr  Blair  insisted,  would  end 
up  costing  British  taxpayers 
at  least  £2  billion. 

The  Labour  Leader  derided 
the  Government’s  handling  of 
the  beef  row  as  another  exam- 
ple of  its  capacity  to  “turn 
any  crisis  into  a catastrophe”, 
adding:  "The  damage  will  be 
with  this  country  for  many 
years  to  come." 

But,  in  terms  of  domestic 
political  management,  the  \ 


for  the  collapse  of  Tory  Euro- 
sceptic  pressure  for  Mr  Major 
to  do  better. 

Instead,  key  players  such  as 
John  Redwood  and  Michael 
Spicer  embraced  the  deal  as 
the  best  on  offer,  saying  the 
real  issues  remained  the 
European  Court,  toe  fishing 
dispute  and  containment  of 
the  federalist  agenda. 

Although  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats are  staging  a Commons 
debate  tonight  symbolically 
seeking  to  dock  £1,000  off  the 

salarv  of  Douglas  Hogg,  the 
embattled  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter. the  worst  of  the  party  cri- 
sis is  over  for  the  Prime  Min- 


Prime  Minister’s  report  to  the  j ister.  who  again  claimed  that 


Commons  in  the  wake  of  the 
framework  agreement  at  the 
Florence  summit  was  striking 


the  "decisive  factor"  in  win- 
ning the  deal  was  the  non-co- 
operation  policy. 


In  sharp  exchanges  Douglas 
Hurd  made  a rare  interven- 
tion to  support  his  old  boss 
against  "mischief-making'T>y 
the  Opposition.  But  George 
Walden,  another  ex-Foreign 
Office  minister,  spoke  of  "lost 
prestige.  lost  money  and  last 
umpteen  thousand  more 
cows”.  He  blamed  “petty 
chauvinism”  in  the  press  for 
whipping  up  the  crisis. 

Mr  Major  said  "normal 
business"  had  been  restored 
with  the  EU-  "We  were  right 
to  stand  up  for  our  interests. 
But  I now  look  forward  to 
working  with  our  partners  on 
our  positive  vision  of  Europe 
as  a strong  partnership  of 
nations.” 


Loader  comment,  pJ«9«  s 


Hero  survived 
Himalayan 
brigands,  Axis 
dive  bombers, 
and  the  food 
on  the  Soviet 
railways 


One  mourner  prepares  to  exit  by  helicopter  after  the  ftineral  at  Strachur  yesterday  of  the 
war  hero  and  diplomat  Sir  Fitzroy  Maclean  (top  left)  photographs:  murdo  macleoo 


Quiet  farewell  to  man  of  action 


Erfend  Cfouston 


Wreath  at  the  graveside  bearing  the  inscription.  'From  the 
commanding  officer  and  all  ranks  and  staff,  23  SAS’ 


N UNEXPECTED  calm 
surrounded  the  209- 
ear-old  church  of  Stra- 
chur yesterday.  Birds  sang; 
leaves  rustled.  The  only  hint 
of  violence  came  from  the 
■overspill  plastic  chairs  which 
periodically  threatened  to  tip 
their  incumbents  on  to  toe 
newly-mowed  graveyard 
grass. 

It  was  all  rather  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  life  of  Sir  Fitzroy 
Maclean,  war  hero,  diplo- 
matic trekker,  licensed  bucca- 
neer and  possible  prototype  of 
James  Bond,  who  once 
■resourcefully  repaired  the 
steering  of  an  Afghan  truck 
with  a collar  stud. 

The  body  of  the  man  who 
contributed  to  the  rout  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Western  De- 
sert, with  the  help  of  whisky- 
flavoured  porridge  and  but- 
tons that  turned  into 
compasses,  lay  unnaturally  at 


ease  by  the  altar  of  Argyll 
church,  his  pale  oak  coffin 
laden  with  his  SAS  beret  and 
a cushionful  of  medals,  in- 
cluding the  (Yugoslav)  Parti- 
san Star.  First  Class. 

Outside,  a whiskered 
Jimmy  MacNab.  steward  on 
Sir  Fitzroy’s  Highland  estate, 
provided  a glimpse  of  the  pat- 
riotism that  inspired  his  late 
master  to  christen  bis  SAS 
tent  the  Clachan  (the 
Homestead). 

"Whenever  we  passed  the 
wee  bridge  at  Arrochar.  he’d 
say.  ’Give  a toot  on  your  horn. 
Jimmy.  I’m  home'.”  Mr  Mac- 
Nab reported  of  the  former 
junior  diplomat  who  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Stalin’s 
Russia  tooting  his  horn  meta- 
phorically at  perplexed 
NKVD  shadows. 

Like  most  of  the  other  300 
mourners,  the  face  of  Michael 
Forsyth,  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, registered  a curious 
chemistry  of  emotions;  disbe- 
lief that  such  an  incorrigible 


Fifth  column  enters  the  war 


continued  from  page  1 
disaster  when  the  Sun  was 
boycotted  on  Merseyside  after 
|. claiming  that  Liverpool  fans 
were  drunk  and  were  respon- 
sible for  the  disaster.  It  cost 
the  paper  millions  of  pounds 
1 Und  years  of  effort  to  recover 
from  the  circulation  slump  in 
the  region. 

Mr  Morgan  defended  him- 
self yesterday  saying  it  had 
been  intended  as  a joke,  but 
added  that  he  was  sorry  if  he 
had  offended  readers  — and 
some  said  he  had. 

Waiter  Denis  Bain.  22.  of 
Charlton,  south-east  London, 
said  he  had  been  a Mirror 
reader  all  his  life,  but  no 
longer.  ’Tve  really  been  put 
off  by  what  they  have  done, 
all  that  stuff  about  toe  Dutch 
and  the  Spanish  and  now  the 
Germans.  God  help  us  from 
what  they  have  lined  up  for 
the  French.  It  might  have  it’s 
funny  moments,  but  five 
pages  plus?" 

Ivan  Whitley,  25.  a barman 


Yesterday’s  Mirror  page  one 

from  Liverpool,  said:  "I  sup- 
pose it’s  amusing  up  to  a 
point  But  you  can  see  why 
some  people  are  going  to  be 
offended.  The  Sun  usually 
does  these  things  with  more 
style  and  wit.  and  they  have 


been  a bit  more  restrained." 

However,  a couple  of  lunch- 
time drinkers  did  like  the 
Mirror's  coverage.  Steve  Bur- 
ney, 35,  a retailer,  said:  "It’s 
jovial.  It’s  not  aggressive  at 
ail.  But  it’s  not  important.  All 
that  matters  is  the  result  on 
Wednesday.” 

His  drinking  buddy.  .John 
D'Arcy.  42.  who  works  in  ad- 
vertising and  marketing,  ridi 
ruled  the  critics.  "It  should  be 
taken  in  the  spirit  intended. 
It’s  more  Dad's  Array  than 
anything  else.  It  can’t  wind 
anyone  up."  Mr  D'Arcy  added 
that  he  was  a MiMwall 
supporter. 

• Betting  odds  on  the  Conser 
vatives  winning  the  most 
seats  at  toe  next  General  Elec- 
tion have  shortened  from  5/2 
to  9/4.  said  City  Index  last 
night.  A spokesman  said:  "It 
is  a combination  of  market 
support,  improved  opinion 
poll  ratings,  and  the  feelgood 
factor  on  the  shirt  tails  of  the 
England  football  team." 


‘It’s  gone  beyond  a joke  and  below  the  belt9 

^jyfHILE  much  of  the 


Unemployed  manpleads 
not  guilty  to  Sophie  murder 


David  Ward 


AN  UNEMPLOYED  gar- 
dener pleaded  not  guilty 
yesterday  to  a charge  of  mur- 
dering Sophie  Hook,  aged 
seven,  who  disappeared  while 
camping  in  a north  Wales  gar- 
den last  summer. 

Howard  Hughes,  aged  31,  of 
Colwyn  Bay.  north  Wales,  de- 
nied the  charge  on  the  first 


day  of  his  trial  at  Chester 
crown  court.  He  also  denied 
two  other  charges  of  raping 
Sophie,  who  was  from  Great 
Budworth,  Cheshire. 

Hughes,  who  has  a mous- 
tache and  collar-length  hair, 
wore  a grey  pinstripe  suit  a 
red-and- white  striped  shirt 

Sophie  disappeared  on  July 
30  from  a tent  in  a private  gar- 
den in  Llandudno.  Her  body 
was  found  the  next  day. 


country  squirmed  with 
embarrassment  over  tabloid 
xenophobia,  some  Germans 
living  here  were  keen  to  de- 
fuse the  situation.  For  others, 
anger  was  close  to  the  sur- 
face, tempered  only  by  toe  ob- 
vious distaste  with  which  the 
outburst  has  been  greeted  by 
most  people  in  England, 
writes  John  Duncan. 

"The  feeling  really  is  one  of 
surprise  more  than  any-, 
thing,”  said  Johannes  Huegle, 
who  has  an  English  girl- 
friend. ’'Friendly  banter  is 
one  thing,  taking  the  mickey 
about  us  is  fine,  but  this  is  so 
aggressive.  I don’t  feel  so 
much  offended  as  surprised, 
but  l doubt  it  is  really  danger- 
ous because  it  is  so 
ridiculous. 

"In  the  end  though  it  says 


more  about  England  than 
Germany.  I just  don’t  under- 
stand why  you  allow  news- 
papers to  represent  you  in 
this  way.” 

Dr  Ludger  Eling.  who  has 
lived  here  for  16  years  found 
the  tabloid  coverage  "dis- 
gusting”. “It's  supposed  to  be 
a joke  but  it’s  beyond  that  It’s 
cheap,  below  the  belt  but  I 
don’t  really  believe  that  many 
people  in  England  think  like 
this.” 

Karl  Erich  Backhaus,  the 
headmaster  of  a German- 
speaking  school  in  Richmond, 
said  the  school  had  come  to 
accept  that,  occasionally, 
when  a big  issue  came  up 
anti-German  feeling  came  to 
the  surface.  “But  only  part  of 
the  population  reads  this  kind 
of  newspaper.  It  is  wry  unfor- 
tunate that  newspapers  feel 


able  to  print  this.  The  press 
here  sometimes  don’t  seem  to 
feel  they  have  any  responsi- 
bility for  what  they  publish.  If 
Germany  win  on  Wednesday 
and  there  is  trouble  outside 
Wembley,  they  will  say  they 
were  only  joking.  But  you 
shouldn’t  play  with  hostility 
or  war.” 

Albert  Wassener.  director 
of  the  Goethe  Institute  in  Lon- 
don, said:  “We  are  relaxed. 
We  continue  to  do  our  work 
with  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween two  highly  civilised, 
cultural,  democratic  societies 
and  this  is  not  affected  by  tab- 
loid headlines.” 

Nor  were  the  German  staff 
at  the  London  office  of  Deut- 
sche Telekom  affected  by  the 
row.  *'J’m  sorry  but  no  one 
reads  the  Mirror  here.”  said 
Claudia  Sunkel.  “Should  we?” 


survivor  had  at  last  passed 
on.  mingled  with  tile  consol- 
ing knowledge  that  Sir  Fitz- 
roy had  had  an  innings,  and 
an  astonishing  one.  of  85 
years. 

Statistically,  the  15th  He- 
reditary Keeper  and  Captain 
of  Dunconnel  and  former 
Tory  MP  for  Bute  and  North 
Ayrshire  should  have  died 
much  earlier  at  the  hands  of 
Himalayan  brigands.  Axis 
dive  bombers,  or  the  food  on 
the  Soviet  railways. 

The  wreaths  that  lined  the 
path  to  the  church  door 
hinted  at  Sir  Fitzroy’s  fabu- 
lous deeds  on  behalf  of  the 
state.  There  were  bouquets 
from  the  Queen  Mother,  the 
commanding  officer  and  all 
ranks  and  staff,  23  SAS.  and 
the  British  Southern  Slav 
Society. 

It  was  shortly  after  drink- 
ing two  glasses  of  plum 
brandy  with  the  resistance 
leader.  Jos  ip  Tito,  that  the 
warrior  poet,  as  Sir  Donald . 
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Cameron  of  Lochiel  referred 
to  him  in  his  address,  decided 
that  the  Communist  was  the 
man  Churchill  should  back  to 
push  Hitler  out  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  45-minute  Episcopalian 
service  glossed  over  Sir  Fitz- 
roy’s heroics.  The  readings 
and  the  hymns  were  dis- 
tinctly short  of  military 
allusions. 

Sir  Donald  praised  Sir  Fitz- 
roy's books  and  referred  to 
his  great  kindness  at  opening 
the  Clan  Cameron  Museum. 

The  Croatian  ambassador 
must  have  wondered  if  he  had 
turned  up  to  the  right  funeral 

Afterwards,  a slow-march- 
ing piper  led  a cavalcade  of 
mourners  round  the  back  of 
the  cemetery  where  Lady 
Maclean  and  her  two  sons, 
Charlie  and  Jamie,  helped 
other  relatives  lower  Sir  Fitz- 
roy into  a hole  dug  in  the  fam- 
ily plot.  Somehow  , despite 
the  surroundings,  it  looked 
more  like  a trench  than  a 
grave. 
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Cyberspace  bits  news-stands . . . Websites  (above)  of  the  launch  issue  of  Slate,  the  Internet  magazine  edited  by  Michael  Kinsley  (left)  and  financed  by  Microsoft's  Bill  Gates  (right) 

US  webzine  slated  as  ‘online  re-hash’ 


Martin  WeBur 
in  Washington  . 

Trumpeted  , as  the 
first  paperless  current 
affairs  magazine  pro- 
duced solely  for  the 
Internet, . the  weekly  Slate 
made  its  debut  yesterday. 

Paradoxically,  the  “web- 
zine" designed  to  be  the  hot- 
test fastest,  product  in  the 
United  States  media  hit  the 
news-stands  first  ratter  than 
the  Internet  Time  magazine 
bought  exclusive,  reprint 
rights.  ; 

The.  editor,  Michael.  Kins- 
ley, who  made  his  name  edit- 
ing. conventional  magazines 
such  as  Harpers  and  the  New 
Republic,  stresses  in  his 
launch  , issue  that  Slate  win 
avoid  “the  deadening  confor- 
mity in  the  hipness  of  cyber- 
space culture”. 

“We  intend  to  take  a fairly, 
sceptical  stance  .toward  the. 
romance  and  rapidly  escalat- 
ing vanity  of  cyberspace,”  Mr 
Kinsley  writes  in  his  state- 
ment of  editorial  intentions. 
“We  want  to  bring  cyberspace 
.-down  to  earth.”  . 

The  result  is  a classic  and 


Welcomed  or  slated  — media  rivals’  views  on  a new  cousin 


"This  is  good  old-fashioned 
writing  by  very  smart 
people  that  could  appear  in 
print.  Print  has  always  been 
a better  medium  for  that. 
Competition?  Not  this  year.* 
Walter  Isaacson,  editor,  Time 

‘It's  great  stuff  for  their  audi- 
ence, andwhat  they  are  hying 
to  do,  which  is  really  to  on- 
line a re-hash  of  the  New 
Republic.  There  isnothing  . . 
new,  nothing  inter-active, 
nothing  that  understands  that 
this  is  a new  medium.’ 
DedanMcullough.  Washing-. 

ton  editor,  HotWired  '. 


traditional  US  magazine  that 
Just  happens  to  be  available 
via  a computer  screen  rather 
than  the  printed. page.  There 
are  minimal  graphics,  and  the 
hypertext  references  that  can 
send  readers  down  endless 
byways  are  tucked  away  at 
-the  bottom  of  each  story.  - 
It  is  as  if  Mr  Kinsley  never 
changed  professions,  and 
never  moved  from  Washing-  ] 


The  question  is  going  to  be 
how  much  appetite  do  people 
on  toe  Net  have  for  reading 
the  lengthy  articles  Mike  Is 
offering.  He's  really  talented, 
blithe’s  facing  a real  challenge 
in  trying  to  serve  two  audi- 
ences — his  peers  in  serious 
print  journalism,  and  the  new 
“Zine  world  of  the  NefV 
Michael  Ruby,  editor.  OS  Naas 
and  WorldReport  j 

*1  don't  think  this  can  ever  be 
a threat  to  the  serendipitous 
delights  of  reading,  to  toe  an- 
tique pleasures  of  the  text  and 
the  inherent  democracy  of 


ton  DC  to  Washington  state, 
the  Pacific  coast  home  of  his 
-new  corporate  master,  Bfil 
Gates  . of  Microsoft,  whose 
company  is  financing 

Slate's  star  writers  are 
friends  and  former  colleagues 
of  Mr  Kinsley  from  his  print 
days,  as  toe  East  Coast  media 
elite  goes  electronic. 

“At  toe  front'  end  of  toe 
American  meritocratic  ma- 


print  But  I'm  frightened  of  a 
world  closed  to  those  without 
$2,000  fra:  a computer  and  a 
high-speed  modem.’ 

Jack  Beatty,  editor,  Atlantic 

Monthly 

Tm  glad  Michael  is  doing  this 
. . .but  I'm  inherently  sceptical 
about  the  viability  ofelec- 
tronic  magazines — even  Slate 
is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
200  that  have  been  published 
so  far.* 

James  Fallows,  author.  Break- 
ing The  News:  How  The  Media 
Undermine  American 

Democracy 


chine,  Asians  are  replacing 
Jews  as  toe  No.  1 group.  They 
are  winning  the  science 
prizes  and  toe  scholarships,*' 
Nicholas  Lemann  reports  in 
Slate's  .lead  article.  “Mean- 
while, Jews,  at  our  moment  of 
maximum  triumph  at  the 
back  end  of  the  meritocracy, 
are  discovering  sports  and 
toe  virtues  of  being  well- 
rounded.” 


'Kinsley's  ideas  are  derivative 
ones,  even  more  so  with  a com- 
pany like  Microsoft  that  has  a 
long  history  of  recycling  other 
people’s  innovations.’ 

Feed  on-line  magazine 

‘He  has  to  go  after  the  widest 
readership  possible.  Bill  Gates 
does  not  invest  in  boutiques.' 
Marty  Peretz,  owner  and 
editor-in-chief,  the  New 

Republic 

This  isn't  going  to  change  the 
world.  It's  a learning 
experience.’ 

Michael  Kinsley,  editor.  Slate 


The  highlight  is  the  e-mail 
debate  that  much  of  the 
cyber-industry  has  been  wait- 
ing for.  on  the  monopolistic 
tendencies  of  Microsoft  itself: 

The  controversy  raging  on 
the  Internet  in  toe  run-up  to 
the  launch  has  been  about 
whether  Mr  Kinsley  is  selling 
out  to  Microsoft  helping  the 
dominant  new  corporation  of 
the  computing  age  to  extend 


Girls  held  in  Italy  ‘duped’  into  smuggling  drugs 


British  teenagers  claim  they  did 
not  know  of  heroin  in  luggage 


Owen  Bowcott  ■ 

TWO  teenage  British 
girls  held  in  Italian  pris- 
ons on  drugs-smuggling 
charges  yesterday  denied 
lowing  that  the  luggage 
they  were  carrying  contained 
around  £600,000  of  pure 
heroin.  . __ 

Melanie  Jackman,  aged  19, 
and  Marianne  Platt,  aged  16, 
both  from  Brighton,  were 
kept  under  surveillance  by 
Titian  police  after  flying  into 
Rome’s  Fiumicino  airport 
from  Turkey  earlier  this 

month.  ’ ' _ 

The  two  ftiends  face 
charges  of  possessing  and  im- 


porting 101b  of  the  refined 
drug  after  being  arrested  in 
toe  company  a?  a Nigerian 
couple  in  the  small  town  of 
Averse.  20km  outside  Rome. 
The  Nigerians  had  travelled  , 
on  the  same  flight  from 
Istanbul. 

The  British  vice-consul  in 
Naples,  Michael  Burgoyne, 
has  seen  both  girls,  who  are 
being  held  in  different  pris- , 
ons,  several  times  since  they  ; 
were  detained  on  June  7. 

Melanie  is.  hx  a women’s 
1 prison  in  Arienzo,  near  Ca- 
serta,  along  with  the  Nigerian 
woman  who  was  arrested 
! with  her.  Marianne  has  been 
i moved  from  a juvenile  deten- 
tion centre  in  Nisi  da,  near 


Marianne  Platt . . . could 
escape  prison  because  of  age 

Naples,  to  a similar  institu- 
tion in  Rome. 

- Mr  Burgoyne  said:  “Physi- 
cally they  are  fine,  but  obvi- 
ously being  arrested  was  a 


traumatic  experience  for 
them.  They  have  told  me  that 
they  did  not  know  that  the 
luggage  they  were  carrying 
contained  drugs. 

“We  are  in  contact  with 
their  relatives  and  have  made 
sure  they  are  as  comfortable- 
as  possible  in  the 
circumstances. 

“The  public  prosecutor’s 
office  is  still  investigating 
which  charges  to  bring,  al- 
though the  arrests  have  been 
confirmed  by  toe  judge  for 
preliminary  investigations.” 

Ms  Jackman’s  father  has 
also  flown  out  to  visit  her.  Ms 
Platt's  mother  is  expected  to 
visit  her  in  toe  next  few  days. 
It  may  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore either  girl  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  balL 
Neither  speaks  Italian.  Each 
girl  is  allowed  one  telephone 
call  a week. 


Marianne’s  mother,  Jackie 
King,  36,  said  she  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  bar 
daughter  was  in  Italy.  She 
had  believed  the  two  girls 
were  on  holiday  in  Greece, 
where  Melanie  was  going  to 
work  as  a nanny  for  a holi- 
daying couple. 

Marianne,  who  has  12 
GCSEs,  was  an  innocent 
dupe,  she  insisted. 

The  Italian  police  believe 
the  girls  were  working  for  a 
Nigeria-based  trafficking  syn- 
dicate. A spokesman  said: 
“We  want  to  know  why  two 
young,  fresh-faced  and  po- 
lftely-mannered  Britons  were 
in  possession  of  such  a large 
amount  of  heroin.” 

Last  month  Italian  authori- 
ties arrested  14  Naples-based 
US  Navy  sailors  who  had  al- 
legedly been  recruited  by  Ni- 
gerian drug  dealers  to  bring 


in  heroin  from  Turkey. 

If  convicted,  Ms' Jackman 
could  face  up  to  five  years  in 
prison,  although  her  sentence 
may  be  less  if  she  co-opera tas 
with  investigators. 

Marianne  Platt  could  es- 
cape jail  because  of  her  age. 
Until  last  summer  she  was  a 
pupil  at  the  School  of  Per- 
forming Arts  and  Technology 
College  in  Selhurst,  south- 
east London,  and  had  been 
chosen  to  show  John  Major 
around  when  he  •virited.rthe 
school  two  years  ago.  The  16- 
year-old  is  understood  to  have 
ambitions  to  become  an 
actress. 

“I  really  don’t  know  what 
1 sort  of  people  she  got  involved 
with  but  Fm  certain  she 
would  not  have  knowingly 
carried  drugs,”  Mrs  King 
said.  “Marianne '.does  not 
even  smoke  cigarettes.” ' 
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Flak  greets 
Labour  plan 
on  benefits 


David  Brtndte 
Rebecca  SmJthers 
and  Seumas  Milne 


LABOUR  yesterday  ran 
into  controversy  over 
what  it  means  by 
"flexible  benefits” 
when  it  published  its  long- 
awaited  welfere-to-work  plans 
to  get  people  off  toe  dole. 

Critics  seized  on  proposals 
to  pilot-test  benefit  variation 
as  evidence  that  the  party 
was  abandoning  its  commit- 
ment to  universal  social  secu- 
rity entitlement  Party  lead- 
ers insisted  the  idea  would  be 
voluntary. 

There  was  further  concern 
on  Labour’s  left  wing  that  the 
plans  did  not  include  a com- 
mitment to  scrap  toe  Govern- 
ment’s jobseeker’s  allowance 
and  revert  to  entitlement  to  12 
months’  unemployment 
benefit 

Chris  Smith,  shadow  social 
security  secretary,  promised 
only  that  Labour  would 
“review”  the  scheme  once  in 
office.  It  is  understood  that  he 
dropped  a commitment  to 
abolish  it  after  intervention 
by  Tony  Blair,  toe  party 
leader. 

Labour's  plans  aim  to  get 
an  unspecified  number  of  un- 
employed people  into  work  by 
steps  including: 

□ Personalising  benefit  and 
employment  services  by  giv- 
ing tailor-made  help  with 
skills  training  and  job  search, 
along  lines  of  schemes  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California: 

□ Merging  benefit  and  em- 
ployment advice  offices  in 
“one-stop  shops”  and  Intro- 
ducing a single  claim  for  for 
all  main  benefits, 

□ Encouraging  jobless  people 
to  study  and  do  voluntary 
work,  removing  existing  pen- 
alties which  limit  both.  They 
would  also  be  given  more 
scope  for  occasional  paid 
employment; 

□ Giving  people  taking  tem- 
porary or  “uncertain”  work 
an  automatic  right  to  reen- 
titlement to  income  support 
at  their  previous  rate,  should 
the  job  not  work  out 
Attention  centred,  how- 
ever, on  plans  for  a pilot 
sf-hairip  under  which  unem- 
ployed people  could  make 
“flexible  local  use”  of  benefit 
and  training  money. 

Labour’s  policy  document 
says:  “This  will  allow  local 
decision-makers  flexible  use 


its  sway  over  toe  Net  product, 
as  well  as  the  software. 

“Does  Microsoft  play  fair? 
Of  course  nor.  one  surfer  in- 
sists. “There  hasn't  been  a 
significant  entry  into,  for  ex- 
ample, word  processing  in 
years  — not  because  the  word 
processor  has  been  perfected 
but  because  Microsoft  has 
locked  up  toe  space.” 

. Slate  is  now  available  free 
on  the  Web  (http://www.sla- 
te.com).  But  after  November 
— and  after  the  presidential 
election  — there  will  be  an 
annual  subscription  of  $19.95 
(£13),  and  on-line  advertising. 

“They  are  charging?  — 
More  power  to  them,”  said 
David  Zweig,  publisher  of  toe 
on-line  literary  magazine 
Salon,  whose  worry  about 
competition  is  outweighed  by 
the  prospect  of  Slate  making 
cyberspace  commercially  via- 
ble. “If  he  can  prove  that  qual- 
ity pays  on  the  Web,  1 think 
that's  great” 

The  backers  of  Slate  — and 
the  proliferating  ranks  of 
specialist  magazines  on  the 
Net  — hope  advertising  will 
follow  where  readers  rush  in. 

Inside  story,  G2  pagt  4 


of  resources  for  benefits, 
training  and  special  employ- 
ment measures  for  individual 
claimants. 

“For  each  claimant  a nomi- 
nal figure  — equivalent  to  the 

expected  expenditure  on  gov- 
ernment training  schemes 
and  benefit  income  for  people 
in  their  circumstances  — will 
be  ‘given  over'  to  case  manag- 
ers to  be  used  In  agreement 
with  the  individual  in  toe 
best  way  to  promote  their  job 
prospects.” 

Mr  Smith  said  there  would 
be  no  compulsion  to  vary  ben- 
efit income:  if  Individuals 
wished  to  continue  drawing 
full  entitlement  they  would 
be  fully  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  only  circumstances  In 
which  a case  manager  would 
over-rule  an  individual  would 
be  ones  in  which  “some  com- 
pletely absurd  suggestion” 
had  been  made,  he  said. 

“If,  for  example,  they  said 
they  wanted  to  take  this 
money  and  go  off  to  Antigua 
for  two  weeks  and  learn  about 
the  tourist  industry,  clearly 
the  case  manager  would  have 
to  say  no.  that’s  not  possible.” 

However,  welfare  groups 
expressed  concern  at  the  pro- 
posal — while  welcoming 
Labour’s  plans  as  a whole 

Sally  Witcher,  director  of 
the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group,  said:  “This  kind  of  ap- 
proach is  not  about  people's 
rights,  but  about  people  get- 
ting different  treatment  ac- 
cording to  where  they  live.” 

Paul  Goggins.  co-ordinator 
of  Church  Action  on  Poverty, 
asked:  “Will  this  new  flexibil- 
ity lead  to  lower  social  secu- 
rity payments?  People  on 
benefits  can  barely  survive  as 
it  is.” 

Mr  Goggins  also  called  for 
greater  clarity  from  Labour 
on  jobseekers’  allowance,  the 
abolition  of  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  included  in  a 
first  draft  of  yesterday's 
plans. 

Shadow  ministers  involved 
in  drawing  up  toe  plans  say 
Mr  Blair  sided  with  Gordon 
Brown,  the  shadow  chancel- 
lor, against  Mr  Smith's  wish 
to  scrap  the  six-month  allow- 
ance. 

The  party  leader  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  making 
such  a commitment  would 
“send  the  wrong  message 
out”  about  people  staying  on 
benefit 

Leeder  comment,  page  8 


They  will  come  down  on  the 
jobless  as  hard  as  the  T ones’ 


Peter  Hetherington 

^TROLLING  through  toe 
wScotswood  estate  on  a hot 
afternoon,  Christopher  in- 
sists that  a job,  any  job,  would 
come  as  a blessed  relief. 

Now  24,  he  has  been  unem- 
ployed since  leaving  school  in 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  at  16.  al- 
though a one-year  YTS  course 
on  car  mechanics  provided  a 
little  insight  Into  the  world  of 
work. 

- He  stresses  that  life  on  toe 
dole  — £36  a week  in  his  case 

— is  far  from  enjoyable.  “I 
have  tried  to  get  a job,  hon- 
estly. But  there’s  nothing 
round  here  — unless  you’re  a 
woman.  And  then  it’s  part- 
time  cleaning  work." 

His  21-year-old  companion, 
John,  has  to  think  hard  be- 
fore Identifying  any  friend  in 
work.  Nursing  a leg  damaged 
when  he  crashed  a stolen  car 
six  years  ago,  he  says:  “At 
least  half  the  people  In  my 
year  at  school  are  unem- 
ployed.” 

But  a few  hundred  yards 
down  toe  road,  a little  hope 
did  come  to  Scotswood  earlier 
thic  year.  A large  DIY  store 
offered  around  180  jobs  in  an 
area  where  pockets  of  male 
unemployment  top  60  per 
cent 

The  company  says  it  sent 


leaflets  to  500  Scotswood 
houses  inviting  people  to 
apply  for  toe  vacancies.  Com- 
munity agencies  organised 
training  courses.  The  Em- 
ployment Agency  was  asked 
to  screen  applicants. 

But  the  response  shocked 
the  store  manager,  Phil 
Mordy.  “We  only  got  replies 
to  half  the  leaflets  and  out  of 
that  under  20  per  cent  turned 
up  for  an  interview." 

In  the  end  112  of  toe  avail- 
able jobs  went  to  unemployed 
people  from  a wider  area. 

With  unemployment  now 
into  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. Sir  Jeremy  Beecham,  a 
local  Labour  councillor  who 
leads  toe  Association  of  Met- 
ropolitan Authorities,  says  a 
work  culture  is  now  foreign 
to  some  of  his  constituents. 

The  episode  provides  an 
, acid  test  of  how  a future 
1 Labour  government  would 
; tackle  an  area  like  Scotswood. 
Just  when  would  an  incoming 
Social  Security  Secretary, 
like  Chris  Smith,  withdraw 
the  carrot  and  start  wielding 
the  stick  when  people  de- 
clined a job? 

“I  am  under  no  illusions 

that  they'll  come  down  as 
hard  as  — maybe  harder  than 
— the  Tories,”  said  a local 
voluntary  worker,  who  guides 
the  jobless  towards  work 
opportunities. 
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4 BRITAIN 

Woman 

sues  over 

cancer 

treatment 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  June  25 1996 


A WOMAN  is  suing  for 
damages  over  the 
side-effects  of  the  un- 
necessary radiation 
and  drug  therapy  she  under- 
went after  being  wrongly  told 
she  was  "riddled"  with 
cancer. 

Medical  chiefs  have  admit- 
ted that  their  consultant's  di- 
agnosis of  Joanna  Johenson's 
condition  was  wrong  and  that 
the  treatment  she  received 
was  “inappropriate”,  but  the 
High  Court  heard  they  are 
fighting  her  damages  claim 
on  the  question  of  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  treat- 
ment caused  her  subsequent 
illnesses. 

Mrs  Johenson,  aged  58,  a 
former  telecommunications 
sales  operative  of  Torquay,  is 
suing  Medway  health  author- 
ity and  South  East  Thames 
regional  health  authority 
over  the  treatment  she 
received  at  St  Williams  Hospi- 
tal, Rochester.  Kent,  between 
February  and  July  1982. 

Her  counsel.  Nicola  Davies 
QC,  told  Mr  Justice  Wright 
that  after  she  had  her  left 
breast  correctly  removed  in 
January  1982.  her  surgeon 
referred  her  to  consultant 
radiotherapist  and  oncologist 
David  Jenkins  at  St  Williams 
for  possible  post-operative 
therapy. 

Dr  Jenkins,  despite  being 
informed  that  a skeletal  scan 
had  revealed  no  cancerous 
growths,  diagnosed  wide- 
spread bone  cancer. 

When  Mrs  Johenson  que- 
ried the  diagnosis,  he  used 
words  to  the  effect  *Tve  been 
in  the  business  a long  time 
and  I know  cancer  when  I see 
it”  the  court  heard. 

He  told  her  he  could  not 
guarantee  that  treatment 
would  work,  but  said  it  had 
helped  a lot  of  other  people. 

"When  she  left  that  inter- 
view, she  believed  she  did  not 
have  long  to  live.”  said  Miss 
Davies.  “She  was  devastated 
by  what  she  had  been  told.” 

Mrs  Johenson  underwent 
seven  courses  of  radiother- 
apy, high  steroid  drug  treat- 
ment and  chemotherapy. 

As  the  treatment  continued, 
she  became  ilL  She  began  suf- 
fering chest  pains  which 
made  it  impossible  to  swal- 
low. She  began  vomiting  and 
became  weak.  Her  skin 
turned  yellow,  her  hair  fell 
out  and  she  had  to  have  in- 
patient treatment 
She  again  queried  the  diag- 


nosis and  was  told  by  Dr  Jen- 
kins that  she  was  riddled 
with  cancer  and  that  it  had 
affected  her  liver  and  spleen. 

After  five  months  of  inten- 
sive treatment  Mrs  Johenson 
went  to  King’s  College  Hospi- 
tal, London,  for  a second  opin- 
ion. She  was  told  there  was  no 
sign  of  cancer. 

“Dr  Jenkins  had  effectively 
told  her  sbe  was  dying.  The 
second  opinion  demonstrated 
that  his  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment  he  advised  were 
completely  wrong,"  Miss 
Davies  said. 

Mrs  Johenson  alleges  the 
treatment  wttrmafriy  rancpH  the 

collapse  of  five  spinal  vertebrae; 
an  incurable  bone  disease,  os- 
teoporosis; the  radiation  of  both 
ovaries,  inducing  an  artificial 
menopause;  and  radiation  dam- 
age to  her  left  hip  and  femur 
and  her  lymph  glands.  She  aicn 
says  sbe  suffered  a clinical  de- 
pressive illness. 

‘Dr  Jenkins  had 
told  her  she  was 
dying.  The  second 
opinion  showed 
he  was  wrong* 


Mrs  Johenson  told  the 
judge  she  was  ■‘horrified” 
when  Dr  Jenkins  said  she  had 
cancer  and  "weeks  rather 
than  months”  to  live. 

Later,  while  still  undergo- 
ing therapy,  she  learned  there 
was  no  sign  of  cancer.  *7  was 
totally  elated.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve it” 

Then  her  spine  collapsed 
and  she  spent  4%  months  in 
hospital  before  being  told  she 
bad  osteoporosis  and  would 
be  disabled  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

Mrs  Johenson  said  she  had 
once  been  “a  totally  different 
person,  full  of  confidence 
forthright,  energetic, 
switched  on".  She  had  en- 
joyed night-clubbing,  danc- 
ing, tennis  and  playing  the 
organ. 

Now  there  were  times 
when,  despite  her  high  toler- 
ance to  pain,  she  could  not 
cope  with  the  pain  in  her 
back  and  ribs.  Even  on  a good 
day,  she  could  not  walk  fur- 
ther than  500  yards. 

The  hearing  continues 
today. 
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Quango  blow  to  Major’s  grammar  school  plan 

John  Carvel  I ere  to_set  up  grant  maintained  | authority  control  use  their  i ...  . 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

— quango  responsible 
for  self-governing  state 
— schools  yesterday  punc- 
tured John  Major's  claim  that 
his  plans  for  reforming  the 
comprehensives  could  lead  to 
a "grammar  school  in  every 
town”. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, will  today  publish  a 
white  paper  calling  for  pow- 


ers to  set  up  grant  maintained 
schools  in  the  inner  cities  to 
break  the  monopoly  of  com- 
prehensives under  local  edu- 
cation authority  control. 

A spokesman  for  the  Fund- 
ing Agency  for  Schools 
warned  there  was  no  reason 
to  assume  self-governing 
schools  would  take  advantage 
of  new  powers  to  select  up  to 
half  their  pupils  without 
requiring  special  ministerial 
consent  Only  41  of  the  1,034 
grant  maintained  schools 
which  have  opted  out  of  local 


authority  control  use  their 
current  discretion  to  select  up 
to  10  per  cent  of  their  intake. 
Of  those,  35  choose  pupils  for 
aptitude  in  music  or  drama 
rather  than  by  general  aca- 
demic ability. 

The  agency  said  its  pro- 
posed extra  powers  to  expand 
the  sector  would  mean  noth- 
ing without  extra  funding.  Its 
capital  budget  is  set  to  drop 
next  year  from  £138  million  to 
£134  million.  According  to 
Labour  estimates,  the  average 
price  of  a new  grammar 


school  would  be  £10  million 
and  the  cost  of  building 
enough  to  accommodate  5 per 
cent  of  children  would  be  £2 
bflliOTL 

David  Blunkett,  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  said  this 
would  add  a penny  in  the 
pound  to  income  tax  unless 
the  money  was  taken  from 
other  schools,  including  those 
already  in  the  grant  main- 
tained sector. 

“Nineteen  out  of  20  chil- 
dren will  lose  out  under  the 
Government’s  plan  for  a 
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**  3 million  members. 
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grammar  school  in  every 
town”,  he  said.  Labour 
stepped  up  its  attack  on  Mrs 
Shephard’s  “hypocrisy"  for 
supporting  the  return  of  a 
system  of  selective  education 
which  she  opposed  as  a Nor- 
folk councillor  in  the  late 
1970s. 

The  party  produced  evi- 
dence to  suggest  she  helped 
close  at  least  nine  Norfolk 
pammar  schools,  including 
her  own. 

Labour  local  authority  lead- 
ers were  last  night  planning  a 


fightback  against  the  white 
paper  plans  to  erode  their 
responsibilities. 

Graham  Lane,  education 
chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Metropolitan  Authorities, 
says  in  an  article  in  today’s 
Guardian  that  councils  must 
be  “responsible  for  admis- 
sions policies  of  all  publicly- 
funded  schools  in  their  area” 

This  would  “effectively 
remove  the  need  for  grant- 
maintained  schools.” 
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SUPPORTERS  of  Albert 
Tong,  the  Hong  Kong 
man  fighting  extradi- 
tion, yesterday  called  for  clar- 
ification of  statements  that 
Home  Office  ministers  were 
unaware  of  his  medical  condi- 
tion before  his  arrest  last 
week. 

Mr  Tong,  who  has  lived  in 
Camborne,  Cornwall,  for  17 
years-  was  admitted  to  hospi- 
tal with  a suspected  mild 
heart  attack  after  being 
removed  from  the  Methodist 
church  in  which  be  had  taken 
shelter. 

News  of  Mr  Tong’s  collapse 
in  police  custody  prompted 
the  Home  Office  to  investi- 
gate. It  said  ministers  had  not 
been  told  about  his  condition. 
Campaigners  yesterday 
released  the  text  of  a letter 
from  Immigration  Service 
headquarters  in  Croydon, 
south  London,  which  ap- 
peared  to  contradict  that 
assertion. 

The  letter  written  to  Mr 
Tong’s  Birmingham  solicitors 
on  May  24  — five  days  before 
he  was  to  be  put  on  a flight 
from  Heathrow  — said 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
5>«£etaiy.  was  not  prepared 
to  defer  his  deporta  tion. 

The  letter  added:  “The  Sec- 
retary  of  State  has  noted  your 


comments  concerning  Mr  and 
Mrs  Tong's  medical  problems. 
However,  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  these  constitute  a suffi- 
ciently compelling,  compas- 
sionate factor  to  justify  defer- 
ring Mr  Tong's  nemovaL” 

A Home  Office  spokes 
woman  said  the  letter  had 
been  worded  in  that  way  be- 
cause under  the  Immigration 
Act  every  action  taken  by  the 
service  was  on  behalf  of  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Matthew  Taylor,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  MP  for  Truro 
yesterday  called  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a statement 
on  the  case.  “Letters  have 
been  signed  on  behalf  of  min- 
isters that  have  clearly  con- 
tradicted ministerial 
statements. 

“Although  the  Home  Office 
has  announced  an  internal  in- 
quiry  they  have  not  an- 
nounced what  it  will  cover, 

£ wiU  report  or  even  if 
it  will  be  made  public.” 

Mr  Taylor,  who  visited  Mr 
Tong  in  hospital  over  the 
weekend,  said  the  case  had 
^ndled  appallingly 
badly.  Ifs  hard  to  imagine 
the  Home  Office  getting  it 
more  wrong  than  they  have 
Air  Tong  is  in  some  distress 
about  tiie  way  he  was  man- 
handled and  terrified  that 
they  will  walk  into  the  hospi- 
tal at  any  moment  and  take 
him  away.” 


New  delay  for 
British  Library 


David  Hencki 
W^styn*nster  Correspondent 


THE  full  opening  of  the 
British  Library  is  to  be 
delayed  by  yet  another 
year  as  well  as  costing  the 
taxpayer  an  extra  £15  million. 
MPs  heard  yesterday. 

Brian  Lang,  chief  executive 
t^f.^Htish  Library,  told 
the  Public  Accounts  Commit- 
tee  that  the  date  for  the  final 
stage  of  the  scheme  — the 
opening  of  the  science  read- 
ing room  — had  been  put 
hack  from  March  1993  to  June 

S'  of  the  first 

PMt  of  the  library,  the  hu- 

Kf^tieS  room,  has 

been  put  back  a further 
month  to  November  1997  The 

hSjf6  libi?ry  sh°uld  have 
been  opened  in  1993. 

The  extra  £15  million  on  the 
£olI  million  budget  was  be- 

oau^ofoverspendtog  88  ** 

MPs  criticised  Mr  Lang  and 

a,t  the  Department 
of  National  Heritage,  for  a 
sorry  story  of  failure”  and  “a 

ic^a  for  a new  library 

ESfV  “°°ted  50  years  ^ 

S“WjS-3 

W.'S  3TB 


readers  by  2003. 
Mr  Phillips,  under  cross  ques- 
A*311  Williams, 
Labour  MP  for  Swansea  West 
claimed  it  was  "still  good 
yal“e  f°r  money”  because  of 
its  new  facilities  to  store 
books  and  the  Dexibity  it  of- 
fered to  readers  on  the  same 
site. 

Peter  Thurnham,  indepen- 
dent Conservative  MP  for  Bol- 
North  East  was  highly 
critical  of  the  £100  million 
paid  to  consultants,  including 
tE?^8  expenses  during 
ff  eJune  tbe  project  was  de- 
layed. This  amounted  to  a 
beanfeast 

w!^e2iallv  Labour  MP  for 
thfT^015  South,  criticised 
tne  big  payment  to  Lame's, 
the  construction  managers, 
tor  remedying  faults  they  had 
t°  supervise. 
PhlFbps  said  there  was 
not  enough  evidence  to  prove 
£5“®*“*  by  Laing's  and 
that  other  companies  and  the 
Property  Services 
Af5ncy  were  also  to  blame, 
wiur"  Phillips  disclosed  that 
“tihons  of  pounds  had  also 

iiMiH81!  by  his  department 

refuwftn/r  ?ases'  but  be 
reused  to  disclose  the  figure 

and  legal 

rJ£.H*11  accused  him  of 

muribhX  discl0se  “ho w 
^ to  the  tax- 
Payer  in  this  way". 
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Cook  highlights  party’s  desire 
to  show  internationalist  pedigree 


Ian  Black 

■ 

Diplomatic  Ecfitor 

THE  Labour  Party  laid 
out  its  international 
strategy  today  with  a 
savage  attack  on-  Conserva- 
tive "insularity  and  isolation- 
ism” that  has  drawn  on 
“chauvinist  outdated  nation- 
alism” and  sidelined  Britain 
in  Europe. 

In  its  policy  document,  A 
Fresh  Start  for  Britain.  Robin 
Cook,  the  shadow  foreign  sec- 
retary. accuses  the  Govern- 
ment of  squandering 


resources  and  displaying 
dama&ng  indifference  to  it! 
obligations. 

^?asts  ofits  in- 
ternationalist credentials  bv 
promising  to  place  Europe  “at 
tile  centre  of  its  strategy” 
though  pledges  on  the  sensi- 
ng if?“es*of  “onetary  union 
r 1 VPt0  a™  311  carefully 
*lw  ™ h- 

cant  benefits”.  But  “conver- 
gence must  be  based  on  iS- 
proving  levels  of  growth  and 
employment  and  not  just  on 


. objectives  alone” 

deoenH  “^Bratton  should 
aepend  on  whether  it  ic 
essential  in  order 
common  objectives  -r!? 
Labour  will  But 

ation  of  a centralised  Euro- 

g~3E 

world  to  countries  with  bS 
frade  opportunities.  In  a£ 
change  the  Over- 
^^vatopment  Adm^tl. 

fration  — subordinate  to  the 
Foreign  Office  - wu?  llf 

^anff™et*  into  a Depart- 
ment of  International  Devel- 
oprnemheaded  by  a ‘.SHt 

Labour  wants  to  reform  the 


nSlSiSa«0ns  and  revitalise 
neglected  ties  with  th* 

monwealth.  Brtt- 

arn  is  handicapped  bv  a Oin 

SS-ln8 rDnien‘  E 

ga&KSiS 

¥3HSS 

saS  MrWy  moral  mes- 

satasSaS 
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GP  blames  efficiency  sayings  for  case  of  72-year-old  who  waited  1 0 weeks  for  breast  cancer  operation  I Nev«  in  brief 
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Chris  inhin  " ’ : — 

Correspondent 


The  case  of  a 72- 
year-old  woman 
who  suffered  men- 
tal anguish  while 
being  made  to  wait 
.lu  weeks  for  breast  cancer 
surgery  was  an  example  of 
the  dangerous  cuts  in  the 
National. Health  Service,  the 
British  Medicai  Association 
was  told  yesterday. 

_£t  its  annual  conference  in 
Brighton,  the  BMA  called  for 
an  extra  £6  billion  to  be  put 
into  the  health  service  and  Tor 
anend  to  annual  3 per  cent 
efficiency  savings”,  which 
doctors  described  as  a euphe- 
mism for  cuts. 

Sandy  Macara.  the  chair- 


man said:  “We  cannot  go  on 
meeting  each  succeeding  cri- 
sis with  quick-fix  expedients  , 
which  merely  displace  the 
pain  and  strain  elsewhere. 
This  process  has  been  de- 
scribed as  shuffling  the  deck- 
chairs on  the  Titanic.  We 
need  to  change  the  course  of 
our  ship  of  state  into  more 
constantly  charted  waters  if  it 
is  not  to  suffer  the  same  fate.” 

The  doctors  warned  of  in- 
sufficient beds,  especially  in 
Intensive  care  units,  and  said 
staffing  levels  fbr  doctors  and 
nurses  were  near  to  putting 
patients’  safety  at  risk. 

Sam  Everington.  a GP  in 
Tower  Hamlets,  east  London, 
told  the  conference  that  the 
72-year-old  woman  with 
breast  cancer  should  have 
had  her  operation  within 


three  weeks  under  national 
guidelines.  However  she  was 
told  she  would  have  to  wait  10 
weeks  because  of  lack  of  beds 
at  the  Royal  London. 

After  numerous  telephone 
calls  Dr  Everington  managed 
to  get  her  admitted  to  toe 
Royal  Marsden  in  west  Lon- 
don in  four  weeks.  He  was 
later  told  that  12  other  pa- 
tients in  the  district  were 
waiting  for  between  five  and 
10  weeks  for  toe  operation. 

“Arguably  three  weeks  is 
too  long  to  wait  for  this  type 
of  surgery.  These  patients  are 
in  mental  pain.  Ten  weeks  is 
utterly  unacceptable." 

Dr  Macara  said  the  UK 
should  increase  its  total 
health  expenditure  from 
about  7 per  cent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  to  8 per  cent 


in  line  with  most  continental 
countries.  That  would  pro- 
duce an  extra  £6  billion. 

The  NHS  was  feeing  real 
annual  cuts  as  most  of  the 
extra  money  allocated  by  toe 
Government  was  spent  on 
extra  managers  or  clawed 
back  by  the  3 per  cent  effi- 
ciency savings. 

Dr  Macara  said  the  Govern- 
ment asserted  that  there  had  , 
been  an  increase  in  binding  1 
in  the  three  financial  years 
1993/4,  1994/5  and  1995/6  of 
0.5  per  cent  1.8  per  cent  and 
1.1  per  cent  After  efficiency 
savings  the  real  funding  over 
the  three  yedrs  was minus  1.5 
per  cent  minus  0.5  per  cent 
and  minus  15  per  cent 

"The  post  year  has  wit- 
nessed toe  dramatic  exposure 
of  toe  perilous  parody  of  pre- 


tending that  providers  can  be 
expected  to  make  efficiency 
savings  year  on  year  without 
disaster  striking,”  he  said. 
"Three  per  cent  per  annum  is 
no  trifling  sum  and  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  the  imposition 
of  these  cunningly  concealed 
cu  ts  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

"We  have  called  fix*  change: 
change  to  restore  the  ethic  of  a 
care-driven  service  In-place  of 
the  cash-ridden  business  whose 
alien  philosophy  and  ungovern- 
able practices  have  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  disaster.” 

The  Department  of  Health 
said  spending  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  at  £42.6  billion  in 
1996/97.  “Last  year  toe  NHS 
received  a real-term  increase 
of  £500  million.  It  is  an  ex- 
panding service  treating 
more  and  more  patients.” 


Stephen  Darrell,  the  Health 
Secretary,  conceded  that  toe 
NHS  was  under  pressure  but 
said  funding  had  increased 
continuously  since  1979. 

“Those  who  work  in  toe 
health  service  work  under 
considerable  pressure  — that 
is  true  almost  anywhere  in 
toe  modern  world  of  work. 

"There  are  difficult  choices 
to  be  made  always  at  toe  mar- 
gins about  how  the  service 
grows.  But  it  doesn't  alter  toe 
fact  that  the  health  service  is 
treating  more  patients  with  a 
wider  range  of  care  this  year 
than  last,  and  last  year 
1 treated  more  than  toe  year  be- 
fore. It’s  a growing  service, 
but  it’s  certainly  a service 
underpressure.”  i 


AN  ARMED  British  navy  ship  was  sent  yesterday  to  monitor 
the  scene  after  a Danish  fishing  boat  rammed  a Greenpeace 

vessel  as  the  environmental  group  tried  to  stop  industrial 
fishing  off  the  Scottish  east  coast 

The  Greenpeace  boat  Sirius,  which  haa  been  patrolling  toe 
area  since  May.  sustained  minor  damage  in  the  clash  with  the 
Matte  EUeson.  The  Scottish  Fishery  Protection  Agency  (SFPA) 
in  Edinburgh  said  an  armed  fishery  cruiser,  the  Shetland, 
would  monitor  developments. 

During  attempts  to  stop  the  fishing,  activists  attached  a 
barrel  to  a fishing  net  to  stop  it  sinking  and  other  protesters 
swam  with  a floating  rope  and  blocked  the  passage  of  a Scottish 
boat  Greenpeace  said  toe  Scottish  boat  and  10  Danish  vessels 
were  still  in  the  area  off  the  coast  near  Edinburgh  that  is  a 
feeding  ground  for  commercial  fish  stocks,  dolphins  and  sea- 
birds, but  had  stopped  fishing. 

The  grounds  are  in  international  waters  and  fishermen  from 
all  European  Union  countries  are  allowed  equal  access.  But 
Greenpeace  said  industrial  fishing  boats,  which  use  ultra-fine 
nets  to  catch  huge  quantities  of  sand  eels  and  other  smalt  ficb 
near  toe  bottom  of  the  marine  food  chain,  should  be  wriuftcri 
from  sensitive  areas  as  part  of  an  emergency  plan  to  help  the 
North  Sea  recover  from  overfishing.  Reuter 


Girls’  kidnapper  gets  1 8 years 
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Health  managers  scorn  ‘unrealistic’  BMA  demand 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


HEALTH  managers 
scorned  Sandy  Ma- 
cara’s  “unrealistic” 
demand  for  an  extra  £6 
billion  for  the  NHS  and 
warned  that  his  outspoken 
comments . would  frighten 
people  and  devalue  proper 


debate.  “An  additional  £6 
billion  is  the  cost  of  the 
police  force  in  this  country. 

“Is  Dr  Macara  suggesting 
we  take  the  bobbies  off  the 
beat  and  give  them  all  a 
stethoscope?"  asked  Karen  i 
Caines,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Health  Services 
Management  (IHSM). 

At  a cost  of  more  than  £42 
billion  a year* — £725  for 


every  person  in  the  country 
— the  health  servicers  rela- 
tively cheap.  It  costs  less 
than  6 per  cent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  and,  after 
taking  additional  account 
of  private  health  care,  Brit- 
ain stands  18th  of  24  lead- , 
ing  industrialised  | 
countries  in  terms  of  total 
health  care  spending. 

Tony  Blair  last  week  ac- , 


knowledged  that  a Labour 
government  would  face  a 
“ftmding  gap”  for  the  NHS. 

The  Government  is  right 
to  claim  it  has  been  increas- 
ing investment  in  the  ser- 
vice. This  year,  ministers 
committed  an  additional 
£500  million  or  1.6  per  cent 

— over  and  above  inflation 

— although  this  was 
skewed  in  favour  of  pri- 


I mary  care  while  the  hospi- 
tal and  community  sectors, 
regarded  as  the  NHS  ba- : 
rometer.  received  1.1  per 
cent 

Experts  agree  at  least  0.6 
per  cent  a year  extra  is 
needed  because  of  the  age- 
ing population  and  another 
0 .5/0.8  per  cent  is  soaked 
up  by  the  costs  of  medical 
advances,  so  this,  year’s' 


real  increase  was  barely 
enough. 

What  Is  exacerbating 
problems  is  the  surging  de- 
mand for  emergency  hospi- 
tal  care,  coupled  with  the  1 
annual  requirement  to  de- 
liver 3 per  cent  efficiency 
savings  and,  this  year,  a 5 
per  cent  cash  cut  (8  per  cent 
in  real  terms)  in  manage- 1 
ment  costs. 


A KIDNAPPER  who  held  two  schoolgirls  hostage  for  more  than 
three  days  was  jailed  for  18  years  yesterday . 

Andrew  Breedon.  aged  S3,  was  high  on  drink  anddrugs  when 
he  lured  the  children  to  his  flat  promising  them  sweets  and 
£15.000  each  if  they  poeed  for  photographs.  Breedon,  cf  St  Mat- 
thews. Leicester,  pleaded  guilty  at  Leicester  crown  court  to 
kidnapping  and  falsely  Imprisoning  the  girls,  aged  nine  and  10. 
He  also  admitted  conspiring  to  supply  controlled  drugs  and 
possessing  a pistol  and  ammunition  illegally,  last  November. 

The  court  beard  Breedon  subjected  the  girls  to  a “humiliating, 
degrading  and  terrifying  ordeal”.  He  forced  them  to  cooperate  by 
holding  a hammer  to  tbeir  heads  and  threatening  they  would  be 
sold  as  “sex  slaves"  to  Arabs.  Breedon,  who  stored  more  than 
£100,000  worth  cf  drugs  at  his  one  bedroomflatfor  deaiters,  forced 
the  youngsters  to  hide  away  in  a ccffin-like  drawer  under  his  bed 
for  up  to  three  hours  at  a time  when  visitors  called. 

Robert  Brown,  prosecuting,  said  Breedon  took  pictures  of  the 
girls  in  various  stages  of  undress  during  the  first  day  cf  their 


capture. 

Both  girls  were  extremely  distressed  throughout  the  72-hour 
ordeal  the  court  was  told. 

Eventually  Breedon  released  the  girls.  They  were  quickly 
spotted  by  a woman  who  had  seen  tbeir  pictures  in  toe  media.  She 
alerted  a security  guard  who  took  them  to  safety.  The  court  heard 
that  both  girls,  from  Leicester,  may  need  psychiatric  counselling 
in  future. 

Graham  Buchanan,  defending,  said  Breeden  wanted  to  apolo- 
glsetohis  victims  and  their  families  for  the  distress  he  had  caused 
them. 

Judge  Christopher  Young  told  him  .*"7011  are  an  evil  man  who 
preys  on  young  children ...  The  publiemust  be  protected  from 
you." 
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Elderly  Polish  couple  ‘killed 
during  minor  house  robbery* 
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Murder  scene ...  Fulham  home  of  the  strangled  couple  who 
could  have  been  dead  for  a week  before  being  found  by  police 


JE  POLISH  couple  in  their 
Meighties  were  tied  up  and 
deliberately  suffocated  at 
their  home  in  west  London 
last  week  in  what  appeared  to 
be  toe  course  of  a minor  theft, 
police  said  yesterday. 

Police  found  the  bodies  of 
Joseph  Bloch,  aged  86,  and  his 
wife,  Komelia,  82,  after  being 
alerted  by  neighbours  in  Ful- 
ham, west  London,  last  Satur- 
day night  They  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  previous 
Sunday. 

Mrs  Ploch  was  found  down- 
I Stairs,  l^rnrl  hand  anri  foot 
with  adhesive  tape.  She  had 
suffered  a number  of  heavy 
blows  to  the  head  and  clothes 
had  been  stuffed  into  her 
mouth.  Mr  Ploch  was  found 
in  bed  also  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  with  a pillow  over ' 


his  mouth.  Both  could  have 
been  dead  for  a week. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Brian  Edwards  said  that  the 
couple  lived  in  a house  which 
contained  no  expensive  an- 
tiques or  works  cf  art.  They  j 
came  to  this  country  as  refu- 
gees from  Lwow.  Police  have 
made  contact  with  a niece  in 
Canada  and  are  trying  to 
reach  a daughter  who  does 
not  know  of  the  murders. 

Entry  had  been  gained  to 
the  house  by  a rear  window. 
No  weapon  had  been  found 
and  it  was  not  clear  whether 
the  attack  had  bear  during 
the  day  or  toe  night  A num- 
ber of  drawers  had  been 
pulled  open  and  it  was  poss- 
ible that  their  attackers  were 
searching  for  jewellery. 

The  windscreen  cf  the  cou- 
ple's car  had  been  smashed  in 
toe  last  week'  bnt  it  is  unclear 
whether  this  was  related  in 
any  way  to  the  attack. 
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Yachtsman  rescued  at  sea 
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A BRITISH  yachtsman  taking  part  in  toe  Europe  1 solo  trans- 
atlantic race  was  yesterday  picked  up  700  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic 
during  an  air  sea  rescue.  Devon  publican  Peter  Crowther  was  in  a 
dinghy  when  he  was  spotted  by  a Nimrod  aircraft  from  RAP 
Kinkss,  which  flew  to  answer  the  distress  call  from  the  automatic 
beacon  on  his  42ft  monobull  Galway  Blazer. 

Mr  Crowther  is  now  aboard  the  container  ship  Atlantic  Com- 
pass and.  will  be  landed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  Saturday,  said 
a Europe  1 race  spokesman  in  Plymouth,  Devon.  The  skipper, 
taking  part  in  his  fifth  transatlantic  race,  was  said  to  be  “waving 
and  jolly"  when  he  was  picked  up,  added  the  spokesman. 


Tube  drivers  to  visit  Acas 


An  undated  picture  of  Komelia  and  Joseph  Ploch  who  had 
come  to  this  country  as  refugees  from  Lwow,  Poland 


UNION  officials  representing  drivers  threatening  a strike  on  the 
London  Underground  will  visit  the  conciliation  service  Acas 
tomorrow — but  the  move  looks  unlikely  to  derail  Thursday's 
planned  action. 

A spokesman  for  AsleC  the  union,  did  not  eatpect  to  speak  to 
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I Mineworkers  went  to 
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■ Mineworkers  went  to 
court  yesterday  to  defend  it- 
self against  a claim  that  it  li- 
belled the  state-owned  British 
Coal  Corporation  in  an  article 
more  than  four  years  ago  in 
the  Yorkshire  Miner. 

The  case  has  come  to  court 
even  though  toe  journal  now 
defunct,  was  published  by  the 
Yorkshire  Area  of  the  NUM, 
which  no  longer  exists  as  an 
independent  body. 

British  Coal  now  divested 
of  its  pits  and  selling  off  toe 
last  of  its  property  portfolio. 
Is  suing  the  NUM  over  what  it 
described  as  the  “nasty  libel” 
of  accusing  the  corporation  of 
the  theft  of  £450  million  from 

toe  miners’  pension  ftmd. 

This  was  untrue,  Patrick 
Milrno.  QC,  counsel  for  BC, 
told  a London  High  Court 
jury  yesterday.  But  the  York- 
shire Miner  had.  also  com- 
pared BC’s  conduct  with  that 
of  “Robert  Maxwell  and  his 
raid  on  toe  Mirror’s  pension 
ftmd”.  This  “amounted  to  say- 
ing it  was  a totally  dishonest 
organisation.” 

Hie  NUM  and  its  former 
Yorkshire  vice-chairman  Ken 
Capstick,  who  made  similar 
I claims  in  a 1992  press  release, 
deny  libel  and  say  the  story 
was  fair  comment  on  a matter 
of  public  interest 

The  dispute  was  over  a pen- 
sum  fund  surplus  of  nearly 
£1.5  billion.  BC  gained  £442 
million  of  this  when  it  pushed 
through  — backed  by  the 
Union  of  Democratic 
Mineworkers’  representative 
on  the  pension  fond  commit- 
tee — a 70-30  per  cent  split 
between  fund  mefnbers  and 
the  corpora  tfon. 


VERUSES  which  could  in- 
corporate themselves  into 


V corporate  themselves  into 
human  genes  — possibly  dur- 
ing transplant  operations 
from  wild  animals  1 — could 
threaten  the  future  of  man, 
kind,  a leading  scientist 
warned  in  London  yesterday. 

‘There  are  so  many  of 
them,  they  are  so  variable  in 
their  manifestations,  we  don’t 
know  where  they  cmnefrom, 
and  even  our  classification  of 
viruses  is  basically  quite 
flimsy,”  said  Joshua  Leder- 
berg,  of  Rockefeller  Universi- 
ty in  New  York.  . 

Humans  have  always;  been 
at  risk  from  microbes.  The 
1918  epidemic  cf  Spanish  in- 
fluenza killed  20  million 
worldwide.  “It’s  going  to  haj> 
pen  again,  and  our-present 
means  of  coping  with,  it  are 
quite  feeble.”.  Professor  Le- 1 
derberg  said.  “We  rheed.to 
have  programmes  of  vaccines 1 
which  could  be  greatly  accel- 
erated. The  minimum  in 
which  a new  vaccine  could  be 
developed  and  distdiKtti&d. 
today  is  six  to  nine-  wmrtjg 
That  is  not  feet  enough  •* 

Prof  Lederberg,  openhS£  a 
meeting  on  the  future  of 
human  genetics,  held  in  W 
our  of  toe  retiring  head  df  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund,  Sir  Walter  Bodmer,  ar- 
gued that  private  enterprise 
did  not  have  the  Incentive  to 
prepare  for  an  influenza  epi- 
demic. “it’s  obviously  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  public  sector.” 

The  HIV  pandemic  was  a 
grievous  reminder  that  infec- 
tious diseases  were  uncon- 
quered. Tuberculosis,  the 
world's  greatest  killer,  • was 
returning,  he  said. 


tween  management  and  toe  other  transport  union  RMT  to  settle 
disputes  over  pay  and  hours.  RMT  is  balloting  its  members  on  its 
own  Tube  strike;  but  results  of  the  poll  will  not  be  available  in 
time  to  j oin  in  with  the  first  of  Aslefs  planned  series  cf  four  one- 
day  strikes  on  Thursday. 

Aslefs  John  Richards  said  union  officials  would  present  tbeir 
concerns  to  Acas  but  were  not  expecting any  negotiation  to  take 
place. 

More  than  1.000  Aslef  Tube  drivers  are  to  be  called  on  to  walk 
outon  June  27  and  July  3. 8 and  16,  after  an  85  per  cent  vote  in 
favour  of  action. 

An  LIT  spokesman  said  last  night  management  were  prepared 
to  go  right  up  to  the  wire  with  talks  to  prevent  any  disruption  to 

services.  "We  are  still  hoping  to  reach  a settlement  before  any 
threatened  strike.” 


belayed  tourists  take  off 


MORE  than 300  tourists  flew  out  to  Florida  yesterday  after  a 
series  of  safety  scares  on  their  jet  delayed  them  far  25  hours. 

The 350  passengers,  who  wav  due  to  fly  from  Manchester 
airport  to  Orlando.  Florida  at  llam  on  Sunday  had  refused  tore- 
board  tbeir  Exc&libur  Airways  DC10  after  a catalogue  cf  problems 
culminating  in  the  pilot  slamming  on  the  brakes  as  the  jet  reached 
top  speed  before  take-off 

Two  weeks  ago  91  British  passengers  bad  refused  to  board  the 
same  plane  in  Orlando  after  smoke  filled  the  cabin.  On  Sunday 
who  checked  In  at  930am  forfoe4,00Qmflefli^wm>finlH  It 
would  not  leave  until  6pm  because  cf  a chipped  windscreen.  When 
toey  finally  boarded  at  7.15ixn  they  were  told  there  was  a fault 
with  the  plane's  anti-skid  mechanism  which  would  have  to  be 
checked. 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  jet  got  up  to  speed  cm  the  runway,  a 

warning  light  came  on  and  the  pilot  aborted  takeoff 

The  irate  passengers  were  sent  to  hotels  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  for  the  night  and  returned  to  the  airport  yesterday 
Excalibur  claimed  the  warning  light  had  been  a frdse 
alarm,  but  said  it  would  be  “quicker  and  easier”  to  charter 

another  plane  to  fly  them  to  Orlando. 


Apology;  La  Sainte  Union  school 


APPEARING  on  June  18  with  an  article  entitled  THunkett  turns 
heat  cm  school  meals”  was  a photograph  cf  four  young  giris,  in 
-school  uniform,  above  a caption  which  read  “Pupils  from  La 
Sainte  Union  school,  Highgate,  North  London,  enjoyingtakeaway 
chips  yesterday".  Readers  may  have  understood  this  to  imply  that 
these  girls  were  the  sort  of  persons,  and  this  was  the  sort  c£  school 
against  which  Mr  Blunketfs  speech  was  directed.  This  was  not 

our  intention. 

In  fact  La  Sainte  Union  is  a Catholic  girls  school  with  strict 
rules  requiring  that  no  pupils  be  allowed  out  of  the  school  at 
lunchtime  ether  than with  special  permission,  and  this  isa 
regufcdlon  that  is  strictly  enforced.  All  pupils  either  eat  a packed 
bmchtnthe  school  grounds  or  take  a meal  at  the  school  canteen. 
The  Guardian  accepts  that  the  photographpalnis  a false  and 
untrue  picture  of  La  Sainte  Union. 

The  photograph  was  in  fact  taken  after  school  hours  and  some 
tvromflEB  from  the  school  The  Guardian  apologises  to  La  Sainte 
Union  and  the  four  girls  featured  and  their  families  for  any 
offence  caused. 
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FBI  agent  puts  First  Lady  in  the  dock 


Tho  Guardian  Tuesday  June  25 1996 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


The  republicans 
believe  that  they 
can  now  place  Hilla- 
ry Clinton  at  the 
heart  of  the  latest 
qrawrial  over  the  procurement 
by  the  White  House  of  confi- 
dential FBI  files  on  407  Repub- 
licans. Mrs  Clinton  will  once 
again  be  made  the  issue  in 
congressional  hearings  to  be 
held  this  week. 

Gary  Aldrich,  a senior  FBI 
agent  who  was  assigned  to  the 
Clinton  White  House  and  has 
since  retired,  is  expected  to 
say  that  Mrs  Clinton  ‘'hand- 
picked”  the  man  who  ob- 
tained the  files  — the  former 
nightclub  bouncer  Craig  Liv- 
ingstone — for  the  job  of  di- 
rector of  White  House  person- 
nel security. 

He  will  also  testify,  citing 
his  own  official  reports  to  the 
FBI,  that  “FBI  management 
had  plenty  or  warning  that  el- 
ements of  security  and  back- 
ground investigations  were 
drastically  wrong  at  the  Clin- 
ton White  House". 

Mr  Livingstone,  suspended 
while  inquiries  continue,  will 
be  questioned  tomorrow  by 
the  House  committee  on  gov- 
ernment operations  in  tele- 
vised hearings  about  his 


request  for  the  secret  files  of 
Republicans  and  other  former 
White  House  employees. 

He  will  be  joined  by  a for- 
mer colleague  from  the  ad- 
vance teams  of  a succession  of 
Democratic  party  campaigns, 
Anthony  Marceca,  and  a for- 
mer White  House  counsel, 
Bernard  Nussbaum. 

The  Democrats  in  Congress 
are  ducking  for  cover  on  this 
potentially  lethal  issue,  with 
its  implications  of  a White 
House  abuse  of -power.  Two 
Democratic  senators,  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois  and  Pat 
Leahy  of  Vermont,  are  de- 
manding that  Mr  Livingstone 
and  Mr  Marceca  — widely 
being  dubbed  "the  plumbers” 
in  another  echo  of  the  origi- 
nal Watergate  scandal  — 
should  be  sacked. 


The  beleaguered  President 
Clinton  gained  some  relief 
yesterday  when  the  supreme 
court  agreed  to  hear  his  ap- 
peal against  having  to  appear 
in  court  for  the  sexual  harass- 
ment suit  brought  by  Paula 
Jones.  The  case  should  be  de- 
layed until  after  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

The  Clintons  are  also  hop- 
ing that  the  scandal  will  blow 
over  during  the  president’s 
time  in  Lyon  at  the  G-7  inter- 
national economic  summit 
later  this  week  and  Mrs  Clin- 
ton's subsequent  10-day  tour 
of  eastern  Europe.  The  While 
House  hopes  that  by  the  time 
she  gets  back  the  country  will 
be  distracted  by  the  Olympic 
Games. 

The  Clintons  are  unlikely 
to  be  so  lucky.  Apart  from  the 


Hillary  takes  it  in  good  spirit 


Hillary  clinton 
joked  yesterday  about 
her  imaginary  conversa- 
tions with  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, telling  a conference  on 
families  that  the  former 
First  Lady  had  endorsed 
the  get-together. 

“Shortly  before  I arrived 
I had  one  of  my  conversa- 
tions with  Mrs  Roosevelt 
and  she  thinks  this  is  a ter- 


rific idea  as  well,*’  Mrs 
Clinton  said,  drawing 
laughter. 

The  White  House,  fearing 
embarrassing  comparisons 
with  Nancy  Reagan's  con- 
sultations with  an  astrolo- 
ger. is  portraying  Mrs  Clin- 
ton’s discussions  with  a 
spiritual  adviser  as  run-of- 
the-mill  brainstorming  for 
a book.  — AP. 


president  being  s 
to  give  videotaped  evidence  in 
July  in  the  trial  of  two  Arkan- 
sas bankers  accused  of  fraud- 
ulently funding  his  1990  gov- 
ernorship campaign,  there 
are  three  separate  inquiries 
under  way  into  ’’FUegate'’. 
The  independent  counsel 
Kenneth  Starr  has  been  for- 
mally asked  to  Investigate, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  are 
both  holding  hearings. 

Fllegate,  as  the  FBI  affair 
has  become  known,  is  dwarf- 
ing concern  about 
Whitewater  and  Travelgate. 
Many  of  the  407  FBI  files 
requested  were  for  low-rank- 
ing staff,  but  some  were  on 
well  known  staff  or  aides 
from  the  Reagan  era. 

The  White  House  is  reduced 
to  pleading,  in  effect,  that  Mr 
Livingstone  and  his  staff  were 
incompetent,  to  uphold  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  claim  of  "a 
bureaucratic  snafu”.  Since 
Mr  Livingstone  requested 
only  files  running  from  A to 
G.  and  had  a reputation 
among  White  House  staff  for 
inflating  his  own  tmpnrtanrp. 
this  d^ence  may  hold. 

Nevertheless,  Mr  Clinton 
was  "very  angry"  about  the 
White  House's  Inability  to 
provide  satisfactory  answers 
to  questions  about  the  files, 
his  spokesman,  Mike 
McCurry,  said  yesterday. 


Democrats  lose 
grip  on  democracy 


Comment 


William  Satire 


A CANCER  has  been 
growing  on  the  Clin- 
ton presidency.  Its  lo- 
cus is  the  office  of  the 
White  House  counsel. 

Hillary  Clinton  brought 
in  her  Watergate  mentor, 
Bernard  Nnssbanm,  to  run 
it,  along  with  two  of  her 
Rose  law  firm  partners. 
Vincent  Foster  and  William 
Kennedy.  Under  her  guid- 
ance they  brought  in  a 
known  dirty  trickster, 
Craig  Livingstone,  to  bead 
their  political  internal  se- 
curity. Their  central  pur- 
pose: to  protect  the  Clin- 
tons at  all  costs. 

Foster,  afflicted  with  the 
fostering  Whitewater  files, 
was  the  first  to  crack:  a sui- 
cide. The  too-loyal  Mr  Nnss- 
banm. blocking  the  FBI 
from  the  dead  man’s  office 


files,  was  soon  cut  adrift  by 
his  clients.  William  Kenne- 
dy. who  tried  to  cover  up  a 
patronage  grab  by  using 
the  FBI  to  smear  innocent 
travel  office  staffers,  quit 
under  a cloud. 

That  grand  Clinton  White 
House  counsel  tradition  is 
being  carried  to  new  depths 
by  Jack  (“Tell  ’em  nothin”) 
Quinn.  With  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  Clintonite5’ 
wrongful  obtaining  and 
sustained  possession  of  FBI 
confidential  files,  Mr 
Quinn  tried  to  conceal  the 
evidence  of  abuse  under 
“executive  privilege”. 

Only  when  threatened 
with  jail  for  contempt  of 
Congress  did  the  former 
aide  to  Vice-President  A1 
Gore  hand  over  a document 
that  Led  to  revelations  of 
political  snooping  into  pri- 
vate lives,  which  the  presi- 
dent tried  to  kiss  off  as  a 
** bureaucratic  snafu”  — 
Clintonese  for  “third-rate 
burglary”. 

What  is  known  as  White- 


water is  graft,  plain  and 
simple:  the  local  bribery 
compounded  by  the  use  of 
federal  office  to  obstruct 
justice. 

What  is  known  as  Travel- 
gate  is  the  cover-up  of  the 
embarrassment  at  being 
caught  making  places  for 
political  patrons  by  abus- 
ing the  power  to  prosecute, 
compounded  by  lying  to  a 
federal  agency  Investigat- 
ing Mrs  Clinton's  role. 

What  does  not  yet  have  a 
name  is  the  requisition  of 
the  most  intimate  details  of 
the  lives  of  potential  politi- 
cal targets  by  the  office  of 
the  White  House  counseL 

What  do  these  three  scan- 
dals have  in  common  be- 
sides the  centrality  of  the 
president  and  his  wife? 

The  power  of  the  federal 
government  has  been  used 
to  protect  political  friends 
from  the  law  and  to  pose  a 
threat  to  punish  political 
opponents.  In  each  case,  a 
conspiracy  has  been  under 
way  in  the  White  House  — 
through  concealment  of 
subpoenaed  records,  perju- 
rious forgetfulness  and  the 
wrongful  claim  of  execu- 
tive privilege  — to  prevent 
this  abuse  of  government 
power  being  exposed  by  the 
Congress,  the  press  or  inde- 
pendent counsel. 


I have  just  returned  from 
observing  the  Russian  elec- 
tions. Worried  aboutth* 
closeness  of  the  vote^ft^i' 
dent  Boris  Yeltsin  fired,  his 
most  venal  adviser,  the  head 
of  the  KGB.  and  the  bloody- 
handed  defence  chief  _ 

He  purged  bis  regime  ot 
its  worst  elements,  not  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  but  be- 
cause voters  at  the  polls 
sent  him  the  message  that 
he  had  to  clean  op  the 
Kremlin  or  they  would 
throw  him  out. 

If  bis  embrace  of  the  pop- 
ular Alexander  Lebed  does 
not  satisfy  them,  Mr  Yelt- 
sin will  even  bring  on 
board  Gregory  Yavlinsky 
and  his  democratic  refor- 
mers. Fear  of  losing  brings 
out  his  best.  . . 

But  in  America  the  rising 
tide  of  revelations  seems 
only  to  keep  the  president 
high  in  the  polls.  The  mes- 
sage he  gets  from  public 
boredom  in  the  face  of  sus- 
tained scandal  is  plain: 
bang  tough,  murmur  “mis- 
takes were  made”,  get  your 
partisans  in  Congress  to  see 
no  evil,  admit  no  wrong- 
doing, trust  that  no  Indict- 
ments come  until  after  No- 
vember, and  don’t  change  a 
thing. 

Confidence  in  winning 
brings  out  his  worst. 


A stone's  throw  away . . . Pakistani  policemen  pelt  protesters  from  the  rightwing  Jamaat-i-Islami  party  with  stones  in  Rawalpindi  yesterday.  The  demonstrators  had  planned  to 
march  on  Islamabad  for  a sit-in  outside  the  office  of  the  prime  minister,  Benazir  Bhutto.  At  least  three  people  were  killed  in  the  clashes  photograph;  muzammjl  pasha 


Course  of  true  love  ends 
in  Pakistan’s  high  court 


Gerald  Bourke  in 

Islamabad  reports 
on  the  religious  and 
legal  fallout  from  a 
secret  wedding 

t T HAD  the  makings  of  a 
I fairytale  match:  bright 
I female  student  and  hand- 
some teacher  meet,  fell  in 
love  and  marry.  But  for 
Salma  Waheed  and  Arshad 
Ahmad  their  wedding  was 
the  beginning  of  a night- 
mare, sparking  a heated 
controversy  that  has  put 
Pakistan's  liberals  and 
hardline  Islamists  at  each 
others'  throats. 

The  couple  met  two  years 
ago  at  a debating  contest  in 
Lahore.  Salma  was  her 
school’s  head  girl,  and  its 
best  public  speaker. 

The  mutual  attraction 
was  immediate,  bat  they 
did  not  date.  Their  court- 
ship was  restricted  to  a 
series  of  increasingly 
angnished  telephone 
conversations. 

After  deciding  to  marry, 
the  couple  agreed  that,  in 
accordance  with  local  cus- 
tom, Arshad's  parents 
should  make  a formal  pro- 
posal to  hers.  But  Salma’s 
father  had  other  ideas,  and 
arranged  to  marry  her  to  a 
wealthy  doctor. 

So  Salma  married  Arshad 
secretly  in  late  February, 
and  returned  immediately 
to  her  parents  home,  hop- 
ing to  convince  them  that 
she  had  made  Che  right 
choice. 

When  her  lather,  a mem- 
ber of  a hardline  Islamic 
sect,  found  out  he  went  to 
Arshad’s  home  and  forced 
him,  allegedly  at  gunpoint, 
to  surrender  the  marriage 


deeds  and  agree  to  a 
divorce. 

Salma  claims  that  her 
father  forced  her  to  endorse 
the  divorce  papers  by  beat- 
ing and  dragging  her,  and 
then  locked  her  up.  She  es- 
caped and  took  refuge  in  a 
home  for  distressed  women 
run  by  the  independent 
Human  Rights  Commission 
of  Pakistan  (HRCP). 

When  Mr  Waheed  took 
legal  action  to  secure  custo- 
dy of  his  daughter,  a court 
ruled  that  Saima,  aged  21, 
was  mature  enough  to 
make  up  her  own  mind. 

But  it  rejected  Arshad's 
plea  that  Saima  should  be 
allowed  to  live  with  him, 
forbade  him  to  see  her,  and 
consigned  her  to  another 
women’s  home  pending  the 


Several  women 
involved  in  similar 
cases  were  killed 
by  their  families 


outcome  of  her  father’s  ap- 
plication to  have  the  mar- 
riage judicially  annulled.  A 
subsequent  court  order 
allowed  Saima  to  return  to 
the  HRCP  shelter. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  high 
court  to  decide  whether  a 
Muslim  woman  can  choose 
her  husband.  Mr  Waheed’s 
lawyers  argue  that  mar- 
riage without  parental  con- 
sent undermines  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family  and  is 
therefore  unislamic  and 
Illegal. 

Religious  lobbies  are 
weighing  In  heavily  on  his 
side.  Fundamentalist  zeal- 
ots claim  that  the  HRCP 
sanctuary  Is  run  by  infidels 
bent  on  weaning  women 
away  from  Islam.  Some 


have  ludicrously  suggested 
it  is  no  more  than  a brotheL 

Part  of  their  problem  Is 
that  Salma’s  defence  has 
been  taken  on  by  Asma  Je- 
hangir,  the  HRCP’s  chair- 
man  and  a fearless  cam- 
paigner for  the  rights  of 
Pakistan's  long-suffering 
women  and  downtrodden 
minorities. 

Ms  Jehangir  has  long 
been  a target  of  the  coun- 
try's religious  right,  and 
has  received  death  threats 
since  the  high  court  pro- 
ceedings began  in  April. 

Mullahs  flock  to  each 
hearing:  a deliberate  at- 
tempt, analysts  say.  to  in- 
timidate the  judges.  One 
mullah  was  arrested  after 
being  found  in  possession 
of  a pistol  at  a recent 
session. 

Salma  fears  for  her  life. 
Several  women  involved  in 
similar  cases  have  been 
killed  by  their  families, 
even  though  the  courts 
ruled  in  their  favour. 

Arshad  was  arrested 
three  weeks  ago  and 
charged  with  adultery,  al- 
though lawyers  insist  that 
there  is  no  case  against 
him.  His  family  has  been  in 
hiding  since  some  members 
were  beaten  up. 

Pakistani  secularists  are 
taking  a keen  interest  in 
the  case.  “Islam  says  a 
woman  cannot  give  herself 
In  marriage  without  the 
consent  of  her  guardian. 
What  can  a woman  own 
then,  if  not  even  herself?*’ 
asked  one  newspaper 
columnist. 

If  the  verdict,  expected 
within  days,  goes  against 
her,  Salma’s  last  resort  will 
be  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  But  whatever  the 
_ dges  decide,  she  and  Ar- 
shad can  expect  little  peace. 
They  will  never  be  able  to 
resume  their  relationship. 


Protesters 
killed  as  riot 
police  break 
up  marchers 


Ra}a  Asghar  in  Islamabad 


CLASHES  between  riot 
police  and  opposition  Is- 
lamic protesters  in  Rawal- 
pindi. near  Islamabad,  have 
left  at  least  three  people  dead 
and  about  70  Injured. 

The  opposition  leader, 
Nawaz  Sharif,  told  parlia- 
ment that  four  men  were 
killed  when  Pakistan's  police 
fired  on  followers  of  his  fun- 
damentalist Jamaat-i-Islami 
party  protesting  against  al- 
leged corruption  in  prime 
minister  Benazir  Bhutto’s 
government  and  new  taxes. 

But  the  information  and 
broadcasting  minister.  Khalid 
Ahmad  KharaL  told  a news 
conference  that  three  men 
were  killed. 

Troops  were  called  in  after 
hours  of  clashes  between 
police  and  Jamaat  protesters, 
who  had  planned  to  march  to 
Islamabad  for  a sit-in  in  front 
of  Ms  Bhutto's  office. 

The  interior  minister,  Na- 
seerullah  Babar.  later  told  fife 
national  assembly  that  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  after 
law  and  order  was  restored 
and  that  a judicial  inquiry 
had  been  ordered. 

Witnesses  said  the  police 
fired  tear  gas  and  gunshots  at 
the  protesters  to  stop  them  as- 
sembling at  a park  in  Rawal- 
pindi for  the  march. 

But  the  chief  minister  of 
Punjab  province.  Mohammad 
Arif  Nakai.  told  the  provin- 
assembly  in  Lahore 
that  the  police  had  not  fired 
any  shots  and  the  deaths 
were  caused  by  ruing  from 
protesters. 

Mr  KliaraJ  said  up  to  30  per 
cent  of  about  6.000  protesters 
had  come  armed  and  that  the 
^eluded  many  Afghan 


Nigeria  defiant 
as  talks  begin 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


IGERIA  began  its  first 
talks  with  the  Com- 
monwealth yesterday 
since  its  membership  was 
suspended  in  November,  but 
there  was  little  sign  that  it 
co aid  meet  the  concerns 
about  human  rights  and 
democracy. 

Its  foreign  minister.  Tom 
Ikimi,  arrived  in  London 
after  two  leading  political  de- 
tainees were  freed  in  his 
homeland  — part  of  an  at- 
tempt to  assuage  mounting 
international  criticism. 

He  told  reporters:  "Demob- 
racy  has  already  been 
restored." 

The  Nigerian  team  met  the 
action  group  of  seven  Com- 
monwealth foreign  ministers 
which  was  set  up  at  the  Auck- 
land summit  int  November 
after  the  execution  of  Ken 
SaroWiwa  and  eight  other 
Qgoni  activists. 

They  are  from  Malaysia, 
Zimbabwe,  Jamaica,  Ghana, 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  Canada,  and  they 
are  bitterly  divided  about 
what  action  to  take. 

Britain  wants  the  Common- 
wealth to  adopt  the  limited 
sanctions  imposed  by  the 
European  Union,  and  will 
consider  the  additional  mea- 
sures that  were  threatened  in 
April  if  the  military  regime  of 
General  Sani  Abacha  failed  to 
enter  a dialogue.  But  it  seems 
unwilling  to  go  much  further. 

Foreign  Office  sources  said 
it  wanted  an  "acceleration’’ 
of  the  three-year  timetable 


given  by  Gen  Abacha  for  the 
restoration  of  civilian  rule 
and  at  “clear  set  of  commit- 
ments on  human  rights". 

Concern  about  the  pros- 
pects for  an  improvement  was 
fuelled  earlier  this  month  by 
the  murder  in  Lagos  of  Ku- 
dirat  Abiola.  wife  of  Moshood 
Abiola.  the  presumed  winner 
of  a 1993  presidential  election 
annulled  by  the  military. 

Preliminary  signs  suggest 
that  the  Nigerians  are  not  in  a 
conciliatory  mood.  Lagos's 
Thisday  newspaper  reported 
yesterday  that  Chief  Dtimi  to 
demand  the  restoration  of 
Commonwealth  membership, 
an  end  to  talks  about  further 
sanctions,  and  support  for 
Gen  Abacba’s  transition  to 
democracy  programme. 

Chief  Ikimi  also  wants  a 
platform  for  regular  dialogue 
with  the  Commonwealth,  the 
paper  said. 

The  United  States.  Britain 
and  the  EU  are  reluctant  to 
apply  economic,  and  particu- 
larly oil,  sanctions  against  Ni- 
geria, and  there  is  little  en- 
thusiasm for  a proposal  to 
freeze  the  assets  of  members 
of  the  regime. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  strongly  op- 
poses sanctions,  especially  as 
British  companies  are  the 
largest  investors  in  aiyj  ex- 
porters to  Nigeria. 

At  its  last  meeting  in  April, 
the  ministerial  group  recom- 
mended Commonwealth 
members  to  ban  arms  exports 
to  Nigeria,  withdraw  military 
attaches,  .halt  military  train- 
ing. ban  sporting  contacts  and 
downgrade  cultural  and  diplo- 
matic links. 


Mugabe  twists 
London’s  arm 


Andrew  Meldnnn  in  Harare 


ZIMBABWE’S  white 
farming  community  has 
come  under  renewed 
attack  by  President  Robert 
Mugabe,  who  is  threatening 
to  seize  hundreds  of  farms  un- 
less the  British  government 
provides  more  funds  for  his 
stalled  programme  to  redistri- 
bute land  to  poor  blacks. 
Yesterday  the  British  high 

commission  in  Harare  res- 
ponded with  a renewed  ap- 
peal for  a conference  on  land 
involving  all  interested  Zim- 
babweans and  foreign  donors: 
an  idea  Mr  Mugabe  has  al- 
ready described  as  a possible 
delaying  tactic  by  London. 

Addressing  the  central  com- 
mittee of  his  party,  the  Zimba- 
bwe African  National  Union- 
Patriotic  Front,  at  the 
weekend,  Mr  Mugabe  said: 
“This  land  was  taken  from 
our  people  by  the  colonialists 
and  no  payment  was  mad*  for 
it  Our  people  were  just  told 
to  go  . . . This  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do.” 

He  blamed  a lack  of  British 
funds  for  the  delays  in  the 
resettlement  programme,  and 
implied  that  his  government 
would  pay  for  the  white- 
owned  farms  only  if  Britain 
provided  the  money. 

Mr  Mugabe  said  he  had 
recently  told  the  British  gov- 
ernment: “We  do  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  back  the  land, 
which  was  not  paid  for  in  the 
first  place.  We  said,  if  they 
have  the  money  or  aid  to  give 
us  so  that  we  can  pay  for  the 
land  acquired,  then  they 


should  give  it  to  us 
will  pay.” 

He  said  the  Foreigi 
tary,  Malcolm  RiGui 
responded  with  a let 
Bating  a “a  nation; 
meeting  on  the  land 
tion  issue,  eo  com  pas 
interested  groups  in 
donor  agencies  like  th 
“Uk”.  Mr  Mugabe  & 
be  a delaying  ta 

Since  Zimbabwe’s  i 
deuce  in  1980.  Britain  ] 
vided  more  than  £30 
for  purchase  of 
owned  land  to  be  rese 
black  farmers.  Nearly 
hon  of  it  has  been  s 
far.  But  the  Mugabe 
merit's  1980  plan  to 
160.000  black  famili 
“lien  for  short  of  its 
only  66.000  famine: 
resettled  on  previously 
<wped  land.  Even  mor 
pointing,  many  of  tho 
foes  are  are  not  succi 
producing  crops  and 
dependent  on  gover 
assistance. 

to  1992  the  Zimb; 
parliament  passed  th, 
Acquisition  Act.  auth 
toe  government  to  bi 
compulsorily.  Two  yea 
it  was  revealed  that  t! 
farms  compulsorip 
chased  bad  been  alloc 
cabinet  ministers,  to 
servan  ts  and  army  gen 

Earlier  this  month  t 
.eminent  imposed  a 
cent  tax  on  all  sales 

IhnLlS00  _,crop'  wMc 
threatened  the  viabl 
tobacco,  Zimbabwe’s  m 
port  earner  and  b 
source  of  employment. 
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News  in  brief 

Germany  calls  off 
visits  to  China 

'^Planned  official  coniacts  with 
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P1"5  T«»fer.  “d  tie  an™, 
cancelled  Planned  visits  to 
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Russia’s  Communist  leader  seeks  coalition  allies  as  budget  deficit  worsens  and  infighting  continues 

Zyuganov  urges  crisis  pact 


rSS®sS*" 

mut  KoH  551(1  Chancellor  Hel- 

rebuff  with  “regret  and  incompre- 

Troops  ‘must  stay5  in  Bosnia 

^ ^ Major  precedes  a gath- 

S^^^S2SS2ia^,cS,ntrles  Lyon,  France, 

be  eatreme^ 


David  Haarat  In  Moscow 


GENNADY  Zyu- 
ganov, the  Com- 
munist leader, 
called  yesterday 
for  a pact  between 
Russia's  main  political  forces, 
saying  the  country  was  on  the 
■verge  of  economic  collapse 
■ and  that  only  a coalition  gov- 
ernment could  now  run  it 
To  reflect  the  votes  that  he 
and  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
received  in  the  first  round -of 
voting,  Mr  Zyuganov  said 
that  one  third  of  the  ministers 
in  his  proposed  council  of 
national  accord  should  be 
nominated  by  him,  one  third 
by  Mr  Yeltsin  and  one  third 
by  the  other  political  parties 
in  parliament 
Mr  Zyuganov,  who  has 
stopped  campaigning  for  the 
second  round  run-off  between 
himself  and  Mr  Yeltsin,  said- . 
“Russia  is  in  a serious  situa- • 
tion  end  no  single  political 1 
force  is  in  a dominant  posi- 
tion.’' He  then  named  14  of  his 
own  candidates  for  a coalition 
government,  and  added,  sig- 
nificantly, that  the  Commu- 
nists had  already  held  talks 
with  12  serving  ministers  and 
27  vice-ministers. 

Mr  Zyuganov  is  trying  to 
woo  Alexander  Lebed,  the 
recently  appointed  secretary 
of  the  national  security  coun- 
cil, who  appears  to  be  playing 
the.  role  of  vice-president. 
After  Mr  Yeltsin  sacked  three 
key  figures  in  his  security  ap- 
paratus last  week,  Mr  Lebed 
said  he  wanted  the  security 
council  to  have  control  of  the 
economy  as  well  as  national 
security. 

Mr  Zyuganov’s  list  was  led 
by  Sergei  Glaziev,  a former 
head  of  the  Duma’s  economic 
committee,  and  a key  member 
of  file  Congress  of  Russian 
Communities,  the  party 
which  supported  Mr  Lebed  in 
the  parliamentary  elections 
in  December. 

One  reason . why  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov appears  to  be  concen- 
trating on  rival  politicians 
rather  than  his  electorate  is 
the  fear  that  the  power  battle 
which  raged  last  week  in  the 
Ttri>mHn  is  stfil  continuing. 

Mr  Zyuganov  has  praised 


^^‘espetoaman.  dssned  toattoeUN  secretary-gener^rould 
seekMr  Majors  support  fix-  his  efforts  to  stay  in  office.  “He  is  not 
tei  m0dfi  ^ ^ moment-”  spokesman  said  — o»n- 

Particle  accelerator  in  a froth 


fte  bottles,  discovered  last  Wednesday, 
h^probztolybeen  discarded  hymen  working  on  the  particle 

tried  in  vain 

tor  five  days  to  get  electron  and  positron  rays  to  collide  in  the 
accelerator.  —Alex  Duval  Smith,  Paris. 

Wife  appeals  to  kidnappers 

THE  wife  of one  of  the  four  Western  tourists  held  hostage  in 
Kashmir,  returning  to  India  after  a year,  renewed  her  appeal  to 
their  guerrilla  captors  yesterday 

“It  has  been  along  year  tor  ns,  andl  think  tiiat  this  is  time.  We 
are  nowatthe  one-year  mark,  they  should  iet  our  men  go,  "Jane 

&*eIteyjwifeof  the  American  hostage  DonaJd  Hutchings,  said  in 

Mr  Hutchings,  along  with  the  Britons  Keith  Mangan  and  P*ml  ■ 
Weils,  was  kidnapped  by  Al-Earan  militants  on  July 4 1995  while 
trekking  in  the  Himalayan  region.  A German,  Dirk  TTaggrt  mure 
captured  tour  days  later. 

Ms  ScheDey  spoke  after  meeting  the  home  secretary,  KPad- 
manabhaiah.  who  has  led  efforts  to  win  thghostagps’-frflP/iwm.  . 
“Unfortunately  there  have  been  no  positive  results,' ”he  told  her. 

“ As  of  now  we  are  stin  greying.”  — Reuter, AfeioZJeffii  _- 

Consul’s  death  investigated 

DENMARK  and  Norway  said  yesterday  they  were  sending  e> 
voys  to  Burma,  to  seek  a fhU  explanation  of  the  death  inprison  of 
their  shared  consul,  Leo  Nichols,  a friend  of  the  damocracyleader 
Aung  SahSuii  Kyi 

Foreign  ministry  sources  la  Copenhagen  said  Denmark's  rest- 
dentamhassadca-  taThaflaadwteddleaveftarSangocai^associnas 
possible”  to  study  the  toll  circumstances  ofKicbols1  s death  on 
Saturday,  reportedly  ofa  beartattack. 

Norway's  charge  d'affaires  in  Singapore,,  Anne  Ihalmann, 
to  BmTna<mFridayto  offer  support  and  proteqtiaato  MsSuu 
Kyi  returned  yesteday  to  Singapore  to  consult  with  cofleagnes 
but  was  due  to  fly  strai^rt  baric  to  Rangoon.. v 
Niritols,  a businessman  ofBunnese  and  British  descent  aged 
65,  was  arrested  by  toe  Burmese  mnitaryantharities  in  April  and 
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Sighting  talk . . . In  Ukraine  an  Orthodox  priest  talks  to  commandos  during  a break  in  field  exercises  at  a military  base  in  Bila  Tservka  yesterday.  The 
Church  has  spread  its  influence,  replacing  politraks  (political  officers)  in  the  Ukrainian  army  by  clergy  photograph,  nikolay  taranenko 


Mr  Lebed,  but  accused  the  lib- 
ertarian free-market  faction 
of  presidential  advisers 
headed  by  Anatoli  Chubais  of 
acting  as  a “fifth  column”  for 
Western  interests- 
. Another  explanation  is  that 
an  economic  crash  is  really, 
coming,  and  with  it  tlie  threat 


of  political  strikes  and  civil 
unrest  in  the  autumn. 

Most  economists  agree  that 
Russia’s  state  finances  are 
looking  bad.  Andrei  Illar- 
ionov, director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  Institute,  said 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  Russia  had  printed 


50,000  billion  roubles  while 
the  central  banks’  hard  cur- 
rency reserves  had  decreased 
by  43  billion  roubles. 

He  said  the  budget  deficit 
had  worsened  dramatically, 
reaching  9-6  per  cent  of  GDP,  j 
and  the  state  debt  had  in- ! 
creased  by  $20  billion. 


All  this  meant  that  inflation 
could  well  take  off  again  in 
the  autumn,  threatening  the 
stabilisation  programme 
which  is  underpinned  by  a 
$10.2  billion  loan  from  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

Meanwhile  the  remaining 
liberals  continue  to  be 


sharply  divided  about  whom 
they  should  support 
A two-day  party  conference 
decided  to  make  support  for 
Mr  Yeltsin  conditional  on  a 
series  of  demands,  including 
a constitutional  amendment 
to  limit  the  executive  powers 
of  the  president 


Hunt  is  on  for  terrorists’  backer  evicted  by  Sudan 


at  his  house  without  permission. — Reuter.  Copenhagen. 
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Topsyturvy. . .Morning  exercises  became  a little  strained 
for  tote  Chinese  soldier  (right)  to  Bering  yestratiay  as  bis 
hat  begins  to  slip.  Soldiers'  hats  were  Turned  upside  down 

to  sharpen  their  senses  and  refine  their  posture,  a crucial 

element  m toe  duties  they  perform  photograpi*  jason  reed 

British  planes  bound  for  Paris 

irgp.?r  wars  notwithstanding.  France  has  for  the  firsttime 

invited  the  Royai-Air  Force  to  johi  the  flypast  over  Pans  <m 
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Kathy  Evans  on 

the  wealthy  backer 
of  Afghanistan’s 
holy  war  who  is  on 
the  run  after  being 
made  homeless 


OSAMA  BIN  LADIN, 
who  organised  thou- 
sands of  Arab  volun- 
teers  m the  Afghan  jihad  and 
has  been,  linked  to  dozens  of 
terrorist  incidents,  is  home- 
less after  being  torced  to  leave 
his  haven  in  Sudan. 

He  had  betel  living  there  tor 
the  past  three  years  with  his 
former  mojahedxn  fighters. 

According  to  his  spokes- 
man in  London,  he  left  Khar- 
toum last  month  on  his  own 
private  jet  with  several  wives 
and  chflifron  nnri  20  of  his 
filters.  . 

Sudanese  officials  have 
I kept  silent  about  where  Mr 
Bin  Ladin  has  gone,  but  Ara- 
bic language  newspapers 
have  reported  sightings  of 
him  in  London,  Ethopia, 
Somalia  and  Afghanistan. 

His  exit  from  Sudan 
sparked  an.  -international 

fllfirt  WTtlfltiff  *iPfrj|l  ll  V 

des.  “There  isnt  one  Wraten 
government  who  wouldn’t 


like  to  talk  to  Osama,”  said. a 
United  States  mteDigence  offi- 
cial in  Washington. 

Mr  Bin  Ladin’s  departure 
followed  a meeting  hi  Jedda 
between  President  Omar 
Bashir  cff  Sudan  and  King 
Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Sudan 
has  been  trying  to  improve 
relations  with  Arab  and  West- 
ern  countries  since  the 
United  Nations  imposed  sane- 1 
turns  after  its  failure  to  Hariri  ; 
over  three  suspects  wanted  in 
connection  with  last  year's  at- 
tempted, assassination  cf  the 
Egyptian  president,  Hosni 
Mubarak. 

Sudan  was  placed  on  the  US 
state  department's  list  of 
countries  sponsoring  terror- 
ism two  years  ago  and  has 
been  condemned  tor  shelter- 
ing numerous  terrorist 
groups.  Including  those  led  by 
Mr  Bin  Ijritn  in  its  latest 
report  on  global  terrorism, 
the  state  department  identi- 
fied Him  as  “the  financier  and 
provider  of  logistic  support  to 
a number  of  extremist 
causes”. 

Stripped  of  his  Saudi  citi- 
zenship three  years  ago,  Mr 
Bin  Ladin  is  a member  of  one 
of  the  richest  families  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  His  family's 
prominence  in  Saudi  society 
qualified  him  for  the  job  of 
raising  money  and  volunteers 
tor  the  holy  war  in  Afghani- 
stan against  the’ Moscow- 


backed  government  of  Presi- 
dent Mohammed  Najibullah. 

At  the  time,  the  Afghan 
jihad  was  supported  by  the 
Saudi  government.  Thou- 
sands of  Saudis  and  nationals  i 
of  other  Gulf  states  were 
recruited,  joining  radicals 
from  Egypt,  Algeria,  Sudan 
and  other  Arab  countries.  | 
Most  passed  through  Mr  Bln  > 
Ladin' s bands  at  a reception  I 
centre  in  the  Pakistani  border 
town  of  Peshawar. 

Later,  when  the  mojahedin 
took  Kabul  and  the  jihad 
petered  out.  Arab  and  West- 
ern security  circles  became 
concerned  that  the  war 
against  mmrmiTifoTn  had  un- 
wittingly created  an  army  of 
Arab  radicals.  Many  volun- 
teers — dubbed  “the  Kabulis" 
— went  on  to  launch  violent 
campaigns  against  their  own 
governments. 

A number  were  later  jailed 
in  the  US  tor  their  involve- 
ment in  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
tre bombing  four  years  ago. 
Last  year  the  Arab  Afghans 
were  said  to  be  behind  the 
bombing  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
bassy in  Islamabad. 

Mr  Bin  Ladin  is  said  to  be 
travelling  on  a Sudanese  pass- 
port under  another  name. 
Sources  close  to  him  say  he 
has  several  passports. 

■ US  security  officials  say  tt 
is  possible  he  has  not  left 
Sudan,  or  has  secretly 


returned.  “We  are  not  cross- 
ing Sudan  off  the  list  yet.”  one 
said. 

Arab  analysts  said  he  was 
likely  to  head  tor  a country 
torn  by  civil  war,  such  as : 
Somalia  or  Afghanis tan. 

His  spokesman  In  London 
said  he  was  in  danger  from 
groups  and  governments 
seeking  him.  ‘Tm  afraid  he 
might  be  sold,  or  handed  over 
to  the  Americans  or  Saudis  hi 
exchange  for  money  or 
favours  or  aid,"  he  said. 

Intelligence  agencies  in 
Pakistan  are  said  to  be  hunt- 
ing for  Mr  Bin  Ladin,  calling 
on  their  contacts  among  the 
Afghan  guerrillas. 


Mr  Bin  Ladin  raised  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  extremist 
Afghan  leaders  such  as  Gul- 
buddin  Hekmatyar.  At  the 
moment,  Afghanistan, 
racked  by  a three-year  civil 
war,  may  not  be  safe  for  him. 

Other  Arab  sources  say  he 
Is  In  Somalia,  with  the  war- 
lord Mohammed  Farah  Ai- 
deed.  General  Aideed  is  said 
to  be  losing  ground  to  his 
rivals  in  the  civil  war  and  in 
need  of  money  to  buy 
weapons  and  support.  In  the 
past,  Gen  Aideed  has  been- 
linked  with  radical  groups 
backed  by  Iran.  Sudan  and  Mr 
Bln  Ladin. 

Britain  acted  to  pre-empt 


any  request  from  Mr  Bin 
Ladin  for  asylum  six  months 
ago  by  telling  him  that  an  ex- 
clusion order  had  been  issued 
against  him.  Yesterday  For- 
eign Office  officials  denied 
reports  that  he  had  secretly 
entered  Britain. 

As  well  as  supporting  sev- 
eral radical  Muslim  causes, 
Mr  Bin  Ladin  is  a leading 
member  of  an  extremist 
group  opposed  to  the  Saudi 
royal  family  called  the  Advi- 
sory and  Reformation  Com- 
mittee. In  April  four  men  who 
confessed  to  bombing  a US 
military  office  in  Riyadh  last 
November  said  he  was  behind 
the  attack. 
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Death  report  expected 
to  bfame  Indonesia 


Reuter  In  Canberra 
and  Jakarta 


Hikers  lifted  out  of  canyon 


THE  Australian  govern- 
ment promised  jester- 
day  to  release  a detailed 
report  this  week  on  the  death 
of  six  AustraliaiHbased  repor- 
ters 21  years  ago  in  the  for- 
mer Portuguese  colony  of 
East  Timor,  annexed  shortly 
afterwards  by  Indonesia 
The  foreign  minister,  Alex- 
ander  Downer,  told  parlia- 
ment that  the  report,  ordered 
by  the  previous  Labour  gov- 
ernment would  be  tabled  on 
Thursday. 

The  Australian  consul  to 
East  Timor  in  the  early  1960s, 
James  Dunn,  said  he  expected 
the  report  to  be  critical  cf  the 
Indonesian  military,  which 
same  blame  for  the  deaths. 

The  report  was  ordered  in 
November  after  statements  by 
former  East  Timorese  sol- 
diers, now  living  in  Australia,  > 
claiming  that  five  of  the  jour- 
nalists were  murdered  by  In- 
donesian troops  In  fighting 
preceding  Jakarta’s  1975  inva- 
sion cf  file  territory. 


Arizona. 


and  windy  weather  was 


forecast  with  gusts  up  to  25  inph.  No 
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Jakarta,  rfatmq  that  thw  men 
were  killed  in  crossfire  be- 
tween East  Thuorese  factions. 

Meanwhile,  Indonesia’s  po- 
litically powerful  military 
said  yesterday  that  it  no 
longer  recognised  Megawati 
Sukarnoputri  as  the  leader  cf 
the  opposition  Indonesian 
Democratic  Party  (PDI). 

A rebel  faction  of  the  PDI 
deposed  Ms  Megawati  and 
elected  the  deputy  parliamen- 
tary speaker,  Surjadi,  party 
leader  at  a congress  in  the 
North  Sumatran  city  of 
Medan  last  week. 

Ms  Megawati,  daughter. of 
toe  late  president  Sukarno, 
toe  country’s  founder,  told , 
more  than  3,008  supporters  on 
Sunday  that  toe  rebel  con- 
gress was  not  legal  and  She  i 
would  not  leave  the  party’s 
headquarters  in  Jakarta. 

But  the  interior  minister, 
Yogle  Suardi  Meaner,  said  the 
congress  was  legal  and  the 
government  backed  Surjadi 

The  armed  forces’  socio-po- 
litical affairs  chief  Lieuten- 
ant-General Syarwan  Hamid, 
told  reporters:  “The  govern- 
ment has  formally  recognised 


the  outcome  of  the  Medan 
congress  ...  so  it  will  not  rec- 
ognise any  rivals.  If  the  gov- 
ernment sticks  to  its  stance, 
so  win  the  armed  forces.” 

A lawyer  from  the  Legal 
Aid  Institute  said  yesterday 
that  Ms  Megawati's  PDI 
planned  to  sue  the  interior 
minister  iter  endorsing  the 
congress  and  the  police  for 
I giving  permission  to  hold  it 

Analysts  believe  that  the 
! government  and  the  military 
backed  the  rival  congress  be- , 
cause  they  feared  that  Ms 
Megawati  might  attract  votes  1 
in  the  general  election  at  file 
expense  of  the  ruling  Golkar 
party,  and  perhaps  stand 
against  President  Suharto  in 

tt»prwtlrlMTtia)  ^arfihn 

• Britain  discussed  defence 
cooperation  with  Indonesia 
yesterday  and  said  It  hoped  to 
sell  helicopters  to  Jakarta. 

The  Defence  Secretary. 
Michael  Portillo,  said  after 
meeting  President  Suharto: 
“We  are  very  keen,  obviously, 
to  be  able  to  supply  'equip- 
ment to  the  Indonesian  armed 
forces,  but  also  to  participate 
with  Indonesian  industry.” 
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Eating  humble  beef 

John  Major  retreats  from  an  unwinnable  war 


FIELD  MARSHAL  von  Moltke  asked: 
"But  where  are  the  captured  guns?",  as 
the  Kaiser  tried  to  delude  Berliners 
about  the  progress  of  the  war  by  hold- 
ing yet  another  victory  parade  along 
Unter  den  Linden  in  late  1914.  If  Moltke 
had  been  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday,  he  would 
have  had  to  ask  a similarly  awkward 
question.  John  Major  had  plenty  to  say 
about  the  Florence  summit  when  he 
reported  to  MPs,  but  the  more  he  said 
the  clearer  it  became  that  his  claims  of 
victory  in  the  beef  war  were  every  bit 
as  hollow  as  those  of  the  German  gen- 
eral on  the  western  front. 

In  the  end  the  Government  was  more 
anxious  to  finish  the  beef  war  than  to 
win  it.  They  went  to  war  in  May  be- 
cause other  states  refused  to  agree  a 
timetable  for  the  relaxation  of  the  beef 
export  ban.  When  war  was  declared. 
Downing  Street  and  a succession  of 
ministers  insisted  that  the  twin  aims 
were  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  deriva- 
tives and  the  working  out  of  a timetable 
for  the  lifting  of  the  overall  ban.  The 
first  was  achieved  on  June  10,  but  the 
second  has  not  been  achieved  at  alL 
Yesterday  Mr  Major  tried  to  pretend 
that  his  aim  all  along  had  been  the 
acceptance  of  the  framework  plan.  That 
is  simply  untrue.  The  deal  that  Mr 
Major  struck  in  Florence  falls  short  of 
the  goal  he  repeatedly  set  for  himself. 
Mr  Major  has  captured  no  guns. 

And  don’t  his  MPs  know  it  Neither 
Moltke  nor  anyone  else  watching  from 
the  gallery  could  ever  have  seen  as 
glum  a band  of  victors  as  marched 
home  from  the  fray  this  weekend.  Yes- 
terday was  about  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  job.  Mr  Major  produced  a wordy 
attempt  to  show  that  his  policy  had 
worked.  Tony  Blair  and  Paddy  Ash- 
down then  together  proved  that  those 
claims  were  bogus.  There  is  no  fixed 
date  for  the  sale  of  British  beef  in  the 
European  market  There  is  no  guaran- 


tee that  the  completion  by  Britain  of 
control  measures  against  BSE  will  un- 
lock that  market  The  committee  of  vets 
which  will  consider  the  position  in  the 
autumn  is  the  same  committee  of  vets 
which  caused  all  the  trouble  for  Britain 
in  the  first  place.  The  promise  to  allow 
exports  to  third  countries  is  only  a 
pledge  by  the  Italian  presidency,  not  a 
commitment  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. The  compensation  package  will 
cost  Britain  a net  £2  billion.  Every  one 
of  the  Opposition  accusations  was  un- 
answerable and  unanswered. 

Barely  a single  Conservative  back- 
bencher raised  any  objection.  They 
tried  to  make  out  that  this  was  the 
terrific  result  that  they  had  expected 
when  they  marched  off  to  war  a month 
ago.  But  their  hearts  weren’t  in  it  any 
longer.  There  was  no  disguising  the 
disjunction  between  aims  and  outcome. 
When  this  started.  Florence  was  going 
to  be  the  moment  when  Britain  faced 
down  its  partners.  But  in  the  end  the 
Government  has  given  up. 

It  was  left  to  George  Walden,  the 
demob-unhappy  Conservative  back- 
bencher, to  tell  the  truth  his  colleagues 
dared  not  admit;  that  the  result  for 
Britain  has  been  lost  prestige,  lost 
money  and  lost  cattle.  Mr  Walden, 
rightly,  went  further.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
mistaken  policy,  into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment (and  to  some  extent  the  Oppo- 
sition) were  driven  by  the  petty  chau- 
vinism of  the  tabloid  press.  Mr  Walden 
is  right,  and  the  political  world  should 
not  forget  why.  The  beef  war  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  Euro-hating 
mood  fermented  all  year  by  the  press 
and  the  Conservative  right  The  retreat 
from  Florence  was  in  turn  the  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  the  war.  The  Euroscep- 
tics sat  quietly  yesterday,  as  well  they 
should  have  done.  This  was  their  war. 
It  was  unwinnable  and  undesirable. 
Their  strategy  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lighting  up  time  runs  out  of  puff 


AY  I suggest  that  in 
future  your  inter- 
viewers write  “puff- 
ing on  cigarettes,"  rather 
than  “puffing  on  Marlboros” 
(Curse  luck,  June  20.  but 
merely  the  most  recent  exam- 
pie  of  a persistent  trait).  No- 
body needs  to  know  what 
brand  of  tobacco  Ms  Getty 
smokes,  but  we  all  know  that 
smoking  is  closely  linked 
with  fashion.  For  example, 
Benson  & Hedges  are 
apparently  the  best-selling 
cigarettes  in  the  UK.  yet  after 


four  years  at  university  I 


The  cheque  book  and  the  NHS 

Tony  Blair’s  plans  are  sensible — but  wifi  need  more  money 


have  never  witnessed  any- 
body smoke  anything  other 
than  Marlboro  or  Marlboro 
Lights. 

If  (as  the  tobacco  giants 
claim)  cigarette  adverts  are 
only  to  persuade  smokers  to 
switch  brands,  then  perhaps 
you  should  consider  stopping 
doling  out  free  publicity. 
Matthew  Tempest 
103  Queen  Alexandra 
Mansions, 

Judd  Street,  London  WCL 


AN  ex-smoker  it 


ap- 


AFTER  last  week's  grown-up  debate 
about  health,  yesterday  was  back  to  the 
apocalypse.  The  two  visions  of  the  NHS 
could  not  have  been  more  different  one 
from  a professional,  the  other  from  a 
politician.  But  can  you  identify  the 
authors?  Last  week  health  service  man- 
agers heard  that  there  was  not  a Tory 
plot  to  privatise  the  NHS;  that  it  was 
"not  correct  to  say  that  everything  that 
has  happened  over  the  past  16  years  has 
been  wrong";  that  a further  organisa- 
tional upheaval  would  be  unhelpful. 


Yesterday  the  opening  day  of  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  heaard  about  a 
sinking  Titanic,  dissembling  efficiency 
indices,  an  NHS  loaded  down  by  a 
doctrine  of  despair:  rationing.  Ironi- 
cally, it  was  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion who  was  ready  to  concede  that 
some  changes  introduced  by  the  Con- 
servatives had  improved  the  NHS  — 
and  the  retiring  leader  of  the  BMA,  who 
was  still  fighting  battles  that  ended  five 
years  ago. 

Tony  Blair’s  speech  was  sensible  and 
shrewd.  There  is  no  point  in  trying  to 
fool  a professional  audience.  By  refus- 
ing to  soup  up  the  problems  — a tempta- 
tion which  his  shadow  Health  Secretary 
is  still  unable  to  resist  — he  earned  the 
respect  of  a group  of  professionals  who 
will  play  a key  part  in  determining  the 
public  popularity  of  any  future  Labour 
government  But  Dr  Sandy  Macara’s 
address  to  the  BMA  was  misjudged. 
Leaders  are  meant  to  lead.  Banging 
drums  and  demanding  an  extra  £6 
billion  for  health  is  pure  populism 


which  will  not  win  any  credibility  with 
the  people  with  whom  the  BMA  has  to 
negotiate:  ministers  and  the  NHS  exec- 
utive. 

Underfunding  is  a serious  issue  for 
the  NHS.  Like  file  two  other  fundamen- 
tal problems  — rationing  and  the  with- 
drawal of  continuing  nursing  care  — it 
was  left  untouched  by  the  Govern- 
ment’s restructuring.  Labour  has  a new 
idea  for  rationing:  building  up  from  the 
bottom  a list  of  treatments  to  which  all 
individuals  are  entitled,  rather  than  the 
top-down  approach  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  which  has  called  for  a 
rational  council  for  health  care  prior- 
ities, which,  would  monitor  what  is 
happening  and  provide  guidelines  on 
effective  treatment  Both  ideas  need 
testing.  But  neither  resolves  the  under- 
funding  problem.  Obviously  some  extra 
money  can  be  "saved"  from  reducing 
the  threefold  increase  in  administrative 
costs  generated  by  the  Government’s 
internal  market,  but  Tony  Blair  was 
right  to  concede  that  this  would  not 
bridge  the  gap.  The  stark  choice  facing 
the  NHS  was  succinctly  set  out  by 
Labour's  leaden  a scaled  down  service 
under  which  people  increasingly  reach 
for  their  cheque  books  to  pay  for  pri- 
vate cover,  or  a modernised  service 
providing  the  "quickest  and  best”  treat- 
ment He  held  out  hope  of  extra  cash. 
The  task  now  is  to  transform  his  "hope" 
into  an  unequivocal  commitment:  not 
£6  billion  but  something  substantial 
Without  it,  his  one-nation  NHS  vision 
will  never  be  realised. 


Ipears  to  me  that  children 
over  the  last  decade  are  smok- 
ing even  more  than  my  peers 
did  30  years  ago  {Teenagers 
'ignore  risk  of  smoking”, 
June  12). 

You  can  blame  poster  cam- 
paigns, cigarettes  readlly- 
a variable  in  every  other  shop, 
or  sponsorship  of  sport  One 
facet  that  seems  to  me  impor- 
tant is  press  photography. 
Why  Is  it  felt  necessary  to 
photograph  a prominent  per- 
son (indeed  anybody)  puffing 
away  on  some  old  dog-end?  I 
have  noticed  at  least  two  ex- 
amples in  the  Guardian  In  the 
last  week,  bat  the  real  dam- 
age Is  done  by  teen  and  music 


magazines,  whose  pages  seem 
frill  of  such  pictures,  showing 
the  rich  and  famous  — those 
whom  teenagers  look  up  to  — 
sucking  in  the  foul  and  harm- 
ful smoke  of  a cigarette. 
a taw  GHham. 

4 Fisher  Road, 

Bishops  Itchington, 
Leamington  Spa, 

Warwicks  CV38  ORE. 


W? 


ARE  delighted  that 
Tony  Blair  has  commit- 
ted the  Labour  Party  to  a ban 
on  tobacco  advertising  (Blair 
pledges  to  ban  tobacco  ad- 
verts in  health  revival  plan, 
June  20).  ASH  has  long  been 
campaigning  for  a compre- 
hensive ban  to  cover  an  farms 
of  promotion  and  indirect  ad- 
vertising of  tobacco. 

However,  it  is  a pity  that  we 
will  have  to  wait  for  a change 
of  government  before  this 
crucial  measure  to  protect 
our  children’s  health  is  intro- 
duced. About  450  children 
start  smoking  every  day  and 
research  has  shown  that  ciga- 
rette advertising  encourages 
them  both  to  start  and  to 
carry  on  with  their  habit  The 
Department  of  Health's  chief 
economic  adviser's  report 
concluded  that  bans  on 
tobacco  advertising  reduce 


tobacco  consumption  yet  the 
Government  still  refuses  to 
take  action.  A ban  is  needed 
immediately  to  stop  yet  more 
children  failing  victim  to  the 
tobacco  industry's 

propaganda. 

Pamela  Furness. 

Chief  executive.  Action 
smoking  and  health, 

12-15  Dartmouth  Street, 
London  SW1H  9BL- 


|WAS  disgusted  to  see  that 


the  Guardian  was  prepared 
to  carry  an  advert  for  Philip 
Morris  (June  18);  if  “hard 
drugs  were  legalised  would 
you  carry  adverts  for  their 

mannfarhirwrg  arguing  that 

their  products  were  no  more 
harmful  than  eating  fatty 
foods? 

To  make  matters  worse  the 
advert  also  contained  an 
attack  on  "political  correct- 
ness." This  was  typical  of 
right-wing  propaganda  which 
tries  to  persuade  us  that  any 
campaign  against  vested  in- 
terests is  motivated  by  some- 
thing other  that  concern  or 
intelligence.  Those  of  us  who 
campaign  against  the  damage 
done  by  inconsiderate  smok- 
ers and  multi-nationals  do  so 
because  we  are  sick  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  passive 


smoking,  not  because  we  are 
neurotic  ultra-left  loonies. 
Helen  Miller. 

13  Kelvinside  Terrace  South, 
Glasgow  G20  6DW. 


I Phi ] 


full  page  ad  from 
Philip  Morris  (Guardian 
June  18)  strains  the  bounds  of 
credibility.  The  information 
presented  excludes  some  of 
the  main  points  about  the 
dangers  of  passive  smoking. 
The  ad  ignores  the  vast  body 
of  research  which  documents 
die  dangers  of  passive  smok- 
ing to  health  — and  this  in- 
cludes not  just  increases  in 
lung  cancer  but  problems 
ranging  from  increased  levels 
of  asthma  and  bronchitis  to 
increases  in  cot  deaths  (SIDS) 
of  children  of  mothers  who 
smoke.  The  greatest  risk  from 
smoking  is.  of  course,  not  can 
cer  but  coronary  heart 
disease. 

We  should  be  asking:  why- 
are  they  are  running  this 
European-wide  campaign  to 
convince  us  of  the  safety  of 
secondary  tobacco  smoke? 
Could,  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  falling  consumption 
of  cigarettes  in  Europe?  The 
debate  should  be  one  of  public 
health  and  not  consumption 
or  free  market  economics. 
Martin  Caraher. 

Principal  lecturer,  health  and 
health  promotion, 

Thames  Valley  University, 
32-38  Uxbridge  Road.  Ealing. 
London  W5  2BS. 


| DO  NOT  enjoy  sitting  in  a 


public  place  opposite  some- 
one eating  biscuits.  But  they 
do  not  (usually)  blow  crumbs 
in  my  face. 

Arthur  Davis. 

14  Queens  Gate  Gardens, 
London  SWT  5LY. 


Bush  war 


I^^ATTHEW  Engel’s  excel- 


Let  them  eat  goose 

Packaged  birds  become  a parable  for  our  time 


LET  THE  LONG  contention  cease, 
wrote  Matthew  Arnold.  Geese  are 
swans,  and  swans  are  geese.  But  not  in 
Clarkstown,  New  York  State,  whose 
citizens  have  been  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  a plague  of  Canada  geese  who 
"snap  at  picnickers"  and  deposit  hall  a 
pound  of  droppings  per  bird  per  day. 
There  may  be  nothing  finer  than  a 
flight  of  Canada  geese  in  V-formanon 
but  these  ones  remain  on  land,  turning 
ball  parks  into  no-play  areas.  Ever 
since  Alfred  Hitchcock  the  US  has  had 
mixed  feelings  about  birds.  Tom  Lehra* 
advocated  poisoning  pigeons  in  me 
park.  World  War  in  was  once  nearly 
started  by  a flock  of  Canada  geese 
translated  by  radar  into  a flight  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

The  real  threat  remains  not  an  excess 
of  birds  but  the  many  risks  to  their 
survival.  In  March  ten  countries  signed 
the  Brisbane  Initiative  which  seeks  to 
protect  the  great  flyway  from  the  Arctic 


Circle  down  to  southern  New  Zealand. 
Here  in  Europe,  however,  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  reports  that  only  France, 
Spain,  Britain  and  Sweden  have  begun 
to  implement  EU  habitat-protection 
measures  for  migratory  birds. 

None  of  this  is  likely  to  move  the 
‘people  of  Clarkstown.  Previous  efforts 
to  budge  resident  populations  of  Can- 
ada geese  in  North  America  have  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  A few  truck- 
loads  of  them  were  once  removed  from 
a Long  Island  golf  course  and  driven  to 
Maine.  They  were  back  on  the  fairway 
before  the  trucks  got  home.  Clarkstown 
has  now  found  a solution  but  it  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers.  The 
birds  are  shipped  to  a processing  plant, 
ground  up  and  sent  back  in  frozen 
packages  — to  be  distributed  to  the 
poor.  As  a comment  on  our  times  this 
offers  several  layers  for  deconstruction, 
going  a good  deal  deeper  than  the  mess 
which  it  seeks  to  avoid. 


lent  feature  on  the  un- 
easy future  of  the  BBC  World 
Service  (Bush  whacked.  June 
20)  should  set  alarm  bells 
ringing  at  Westminster  and 
Whitehall.  Parliamentary 
grant-in-aid  funds  the  World 
Service  and  most  MPs  appre- 
ciate its  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  bolstering  Britain’s 
standing  overseas. 

Sadly,  the  present  BBC 
management  seem  to  care  lit- 
tle either  for  Bush  House's 
reputation  or  Us  integrity. 
Under  the  Birt  proposals,  ver- 
nacular language  service  pro- 
ducers are  to  be  divorced 
from  their  English  language 
colleagues,  the  World  Ser- 
vice’s managing  director  — 
who  used  to  report  directly  to 
the  Director  General  — is 
now  simply  to  be  an  executive 
of -Worldwide,  the  BBC’s  cor- 
porate overseas  marketing 
arm,  the  indispensable  over- 
seas transmitters  are  to  be 
privatised  and  the  skilled  en- 
gineering scheduling  staff 
moved  out  of  Bush  House. 
This  is  downsizing  and  asset- 
stripping  with  a vengeance. 

Does  the  Foreign  Office 
understand  the  implications? 
If  so.  there  has  been  no  com- 
ment. But  if  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  World  Service 
was  not  even  consulted  and 
given  only  one  day’s  advance 
notice  of  the  public  announce- 
ment, perhaps  the  Foreign 
Office  read  about  it  in  the 
papers.  Were  the  BBC’s  gover- 
nors, who  represent  the  pub- 
lic interest,  fully  briefed,  and 
was  the  World  Service’s  man- 
aging director  allowed  even- 
tually to  warn  them  of  the 
likely  consequences  of  the 
new  order? 

John  Birrs  BBC  talks  a 
great  deal  about  transparen- 
cy, consultation  and  public 
accountability.  Admirable 
qualities,  certainly,  but  now 

totally  ignored. 

Christopher  BelL 

World  Service  deputy  manag- 
ing director,  1983-89, 

Sands, 

Shire  Lane, 

Chorleywood. 

Hertfordshire  WD3  5NH. 


Terribly,  terribly  British 


Your  coverage  of  Euro  96 


reveals  that  the  Guardian, 
like  the  rest  of  toe  English 
media,  has  deep  Little  Eng- 
lander prejudices.  Matthew 
Engel  (Land  of  hope  and 
Tory?  June  22)  talks  about 
England's  World  Cup  perfor- 
mances and  British  politics; 
what  about  bow  1966  was  seen 
in  Scotland,  Wales  and  North- 
ern Ireland? 

The  Guardian  guide  to 
"how  our  sporting  heroes 
cheered  and  depressed  us” 
gives  us  the  highs  of  England 
in  1966  and  lows  of  England  in 
1950  and  1970  at  football  and, 
for  a little  diversity,  England 
at  cricket;  no  mention  of  Scot- 
tish highs  and  lows. 

Are  you  really  surprised 
that  many  Scots.  Welsh  and 
Irish  cheer  on  your  opponents 
when  the  “British"  media 
continually  call  England  "our 
country"  and  “our  nation". 
Despite  so  much  in  common, 
we  are  clearly  growing  apart 
This  four  week  carnival  of 
football  has  been  a feast  of 
English  nationalism  and  has 


further  exposed  the  fragility 
of  Britishness.  As  a Scot, 
would  love  to  imagine 
future  where  I enthusiasti- 
cally supported  England  at 
football,  but  this  seems  a long 
way  off.  I will,  reluctantly,  be 
cheering  for  Germany  in  the 
semi-finals. 

Gerry  Hassan. 

29  Moray  Place, 

Stratobungo, 

Glasgow,  G41  2BL. 


O World  Cup  in  1966  — 
(Football  must  banish  base 
nationalism,  Leader,  June 
24)?  Those  of  us  in  John  Bull's 
northern  colony  know  exactly 
w’ho  ‘'won"  toe  trophy  that 
year.  We  also  know  what 
"base  nationalism"  is:  it’s  the 
insufferable  arrogance  of  the 
English  media.  And  when 
Germany  wins  on  Wednes- 
day, a wave  of  euphoria  will 
sweep  our  country. 

Michael  Toner. 

15  Limekiln  burn  Road, 
Quarter, 

Hamilton  ML3  7XA. 


A twist  in  the  test  treaty 


^^OUR  report  understates 


the  leading  role  that  Brit- 
ain has  played  in  undermin- 
ing the  negotiations  on  the 
global  ban  on  nucler  tests 
(Nuclear  test  ban  treaty  back 
in  the  balance,  June  19).  This 
post-imperial  twist  from 
Whitehall  appears  to  be 
aimed  precisely  at  preventing 
the  treaty  from  taking  effect. 

India  is  refusing  to  sign  up 
for  the  CTBT  until  the 
countries  with  nuclear 
weapons  agree  a date  for  glim, 
inating  nuclear  weapons.  In 
an  imaginative  response  the 
Government,  now  joined  by 
the  other  nuclear  powers,  is 
insisting  that  the  CTBT 
should  never  became  effective 
(“enter  into  force"  in  the  jar- 
gon) until  India.  Pakistan  and 
Israel  have  all  joined  toe 
treaty.  Whitehall  argues  that 
this  win  put  pressure  on  India 
to  sign.  Observers  fear  that 
the  log  jam  over  nuclear  disar- 


mament will  provide  all  con- 
cerned with  a perfect  excuse 
for  allowing  a nuclear  test  ban 
to  become  a dead  letter. 

This  cunning  wheeze  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conjured 
up  by  Michael  Portillo,  who 
never  liked  toe  nuclear  test 
ban.  It  is  a sign  of  Britain's 
weakness  that  it  cannot  fart* 
toe  prospect  of  renouncing  nu- 
clear tests  without  ensuring 
that  the  old  colonies  have 
signed  on.  Ironically,  the  most 
ukely  result  will  be  cold  com- 
fort for  Portillo.  Britian  will 
have  to  observe  the  test  ban 
because  the  US  will  not  let  us 
use  the  Nevada  test  site,  but 
we  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  verification  system  that 
comes  only  when  the  treaty  is 
in  force. 

©an  Plesch. 

British  American  Security  In- 
lon nation  Council. 

Embankment  Place, 

London  WC2N  6NN. 


Trickle  down 


A BURST  water  main  near 
rwar ' 


house  at  the  weekend 
reduced  our  supply  to  a 
trickle.  Since  we  live  in  the 
Yorkshire  Water  area  I tele- 
phoned on  Saturday  morning 
to  tell  them  of  the  problem. 
When  the  men  arrived  to  deal 
with  it  on  Monday  morning  I 
said  I would  have  expected 
more  prompt  attention. 

“What  do  you  expect," 
came  the  cheerful  repl’v 
"There's  been  football  on  ali 
weekend,  hasn't  there?" 

(Dr)  Hugh  L Porteous, 

116  Totley  Brook  Road. 
Sheffield  S17  3QU. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  B37  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road 
London  EC1 R 3ER . and  by  e- 
mail  to  lettersiq  guardian.co  uk 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 


The  sage  of 
extremes 


ARE  there  two  Eric  Hobs- 
bawms?  One  argues  in 
your  pages  (If  the  truth  be 
told,  June  20)  that  “left  intel- 
lectuals” who  do  not  want  to 
be  “palaeolithic  sectarian 
survivals”  must  accept  the 
basic  contours  of  the  "neo- 
revisionist”  policies  pursued 
by  Tony  Blair,  aiming  “to  reg- 
ulate and  socialise  the  wealth 
creating . . . dynamism  of  cap- 
italism, not  replace  it.”  The 
other  published  The  Age  Of 
Extremes  just  two  years  ago, 
which  ended  by  highlighting 
how  old  attempts  to  regulate 
the  system  did  not  work  any 
more  and  insisting  that  we 
face  an  ever  more  chaotic  and 
violent  world  in  which  liberal 
democratic  nostrums  are 
likely  to  prove  futile. 

It  is  a conclusion  that  gets 
the  wholehearted  support  of 
those  of  us  who  see  the  only 
hope  as  through  "replacing 
capitalism,”  even  if  this  does 
lead  to  our  being  denounced 
as  “palaeolithic  sectarian  sur- 
vivals.” 

Chris  Harman. 

43  Lancresse  Court, 

London  N1 5TE. 


| | AS  NT  Tony  Blair  already 


thrown  down  a gauntlet  to 
intellectuals  in  his  hazy  vi- 
sion of  “Social-ism”  — a soci- 
ety of  individuals,  families 
and  groups  exercising  rights 
and  responsibilities  to  each 
other  and  society,  realising 
their  aspirations  and  “backed 
and  supported  by  toe  institu- 
tions of  toe  state.”  And  what 
about  Gordon  Brown's  “wel- 
fare-to-work”  notion  of  using 
public  resources  to  help 
people  into  productive  and 
active  work,  rather  than  sus- 
taining dependency. 

These  may  be  only  plati- 
tudes. but  they  may  be  more. 
To  investigate  whether  they 
could  be  more,  requires  an  in- 
tellectual project  which  "left 
intellectuals’  have  signally 
foiled  to  undertake  over  the 
last  30  years  — to  describe, 
analyse  and  proscribe  a mod- 
ern version  of  the  public  sec- 
tor in  a market  economy  — 
the  counterpart  of  the  modem 
private  sector  corporation 
and  the  successor  to  the  state 
public  corporation  and  toe 
classic  post  war  local  and  no- 
tional bureaucrary. 

The  Conservative  version 
of  the  modem  public  sector  is 
to  privatise  it  But  what  is 
the  alternative?  How  can  it  be 
transformed  from  a social 
controller,  to  a social  and  eco- 
nomic “facilitator"  for  ycivil 
society? 

Ample  scope  for  Intellectu- 
als to  theorise,  to  show  how  it 
could  be  done,  or  why  it  can’t 
_ what  are  we  waiting  for? 
fflW  Andrew  Broad  bent. 

5 Tavistock  Place, 

London  WClH  9SN. 


A Country  Diary 


CHESHIRE:  It  was  the  plight 
of  the  common  white  throat  in 
1989  that  first  alerted  Euro- 
pean ornithologists  to  the  di- 
sastrous drought  in  the  Sahel 
region  south  of  the  Sahara, 
where  our  birds  spend  their 
winter  months.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  only  35  per  cent 
returned  to  the  UK  to  breed 
and  toe  population  has  strug- 
gled to  recover  ever  since 
This  year  they  have  returned 
to  the  valley  in  encouraging 
numbers  and  as  r walked 
across  the  broad  sloping 
meadow  towards  the  south- 
ern woods  I found  myself 
within  earshot  of  three  birds 
in  full  song.  The  energetic, 
scratchy  warble  was  unmis- 
takable as  I watched  one  indi- 
vidual perform  its  short 
dancing  song-flight  several 
times,  bouncing  as  though  it 
was  attached  to  a piece  of 
elastic.  It  finally  dropped  deep 
into  the  hawthorn  hedge 
above  a large  bed  of  nettles 
where  it  probably  had  its  nest 
one  of  its  old  country 
names  is  “nettle  creeper".  In 
the  wood  bird  song  bad  died 


down  as  parents  were  now 


mipre  concerned  with  feeding 
this  year  s vmmo  -im £ 


the 


. young,  although 
. notes  of  the 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


THE] 
tow 
case 


Matthew  Norman 

H^HROM  the  Column  That 
®uPPorts  Oar  Boys  (hi- 

*^raat  arS^S^^SS. 

you  go,  mein  Herren'!I~) 
comw  this  statement  on  the 
eve  of  the  semi-final 
Germany.  the  Diary  dissoci- 
atesiteelffrom^m^?- 
mouthed,  pinko  talk  of  ap- 
peasement to  be  found 

ssszssszsr**- 

zSis^i'ssr 

“oog  care  not  to  overdo  the 
war  allegory,  and  pausing 
o^y  for  anourishtag  month- 
mi  of  powdered  egg.  we 
come  to  our  Book  of  the 
Week  T Biggies  Defies  The 
Swastika,  With  ** his  jaw  set 
in  true  Prussian  fashion'* 
squadron  leader  James  Bigg- 
lesworth  has  joined  the  Ge- 
stapo,  escaping  certain  doom 
only  by  stealing  a plane  and 
flying  to  neutral  territory. 
There,  however,  he  learns 
that  his  pal  Ginger  has  flown 
off  to  rescue  him.  “When  he 
finds  y ou’re  not  at  Boda.’ 
says  Ginger,  “he  may  be 

able  to  grab  a machine  and 

fly  here.’’  Biggies  snorted. 
“Suffering  crocodiles!  Is  he 
daft  enough  to  think  that 
the  Boche  leave  their  ma- 
chines lying  about  for  any- 
body to  pick  up?”  When  Big- 
gies counsels  Inaction, 
Ginger  reluctantly  accepts 
it.  “Okay,”  agreed  Ginger. 
“But  Pm  bound  to  say  it 
sounds  a sticky  business  to 
me,”  he  added  glumly.  “All 
war  is  sticky  business,"  Big- 
gies reminded  him  it  is  a 
reminder  upon  which  Lord 
Haw-Haws  everywhere 
might  do  well  to  reflect. 

' O lily-livered  ap- 
| peaser  himself;  Rich- 
! ard  Littlejohn  none- 
theless has  a soid.  “Grown 
men  wept,”  he  writes  of  Stu- 
art Pearce’s  penalty.  “I  was 
one  of  them,  even  though  I 
tried  to  pretend  it  was  hay 
fever.  It  matters.**  Suffering 
crocodiles  (tears)  H 

; Diary  is  also  moved 
to  weeping — in  this 
case,  by  the  saintly 
lack  of  self-regard  ofMandy 
Mandelson  MP.  Interviewed 
on  TV  by  Andrew  Rawnsley, 
Mandy  assured  us  that  he 
and  Gordon  Brown  are  great 
friends  (Gordon's  jokes  ■ 
about  him  were  “a  very 
effective  way  of  putting 
aside  all  the  gossip  and  tittle- 
tattle").  And  yet,  even  more 
impressive  than  the  deadpan 
wit,  it  was  his  utter  lack  of 
self  regard  that  was  so  mov- 
ing. “TO  be  perfectly  honest, 
Andrew,”  he  said,  “at  the 
end  of  the  day.  1 don’t  really 
care  what  people  say  or  write 
about  me.”  How  true;  bow 
very,  very  true. . .No  one  is 
less  inclined  to  complain  to 
an  editor.  “I  think  it  might 
surprise  you  to  know,”  he 
added,  “that  I'm  not  person- 
ally ambitious.  . . Tm  not  in 
politics  for  self-promotion.” 
There  really  are  no  words. 

Another  man  about 
whom  Gordon  Brown 
tells  jokes  is  Scottish 
PA  boss  Jim  Farry  (he 
recently  compared  him,  un- 
favourably. to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein). Mr  Farry,  whom  we 
met  ostracising  a paper  for 
printing  a picture  of  him 
looking  glum,  is  now  being 
sued  for  unfair  dismal  by  an 
SFA  secretary  sacked  while 
on  sick  leave.  “We  were 
blissfully  unaware  that  she 
was  pregnant,”  said  Mr 
Farry.  questioned  about  her 
symptoms  of  abdominal 
pain  and  sickness  before 
luncheon.  “I  also  had  that 
this  morning,  and  I am  not 
pregnant." 

JEare  saddened  by 
an  item  in  Andrew 
Neil's  Daily  Mail 
column.  **  *1  didn’t  think 
Strasbourg  was  the  place 
for  prostitutes.'  I said  to  my 
♦avj  driver  as  he  took  me 
back  to  my  hotel  after  a 
Kuro-editton  of  BBC2’s  Mid- 
night Hour.”  writes  the 
Voice  of  Controversy. 'T 
wonder  if  they  can  claim  the 
girls  on  expenses?” 

Andrew.  Andrew.  Andrew. 

These  are  not  the  m usings 
we  wish  to  hear  from  one  for 
whom  we  have  unceasingly 
sought  a wife.  Are  you  fry- 
ing to  break  my  mother  s 
heart?  


Running  scared  of 
the  tabloids 


LEGAL  problems 

threaten  Vaseline,  a 
gay  club  which  meets 
on  alternate  Saturdays  in 
north  London.  Multi- 
national Uniliver,  that 
splendid  lubricant’s  maker, 
has  sent  threatening  legal 
letters  concerning  breach 

ofropyright'^ey^old 

have  turned  a blind  eye, 
says  John  Goal  ding.  “Con- 
sidering we’re  a gay  club, 
they  should  have  looked  on 
it  as  free  advertising. 

■ It 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


F Robin  Cook  becomes 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  will 
be  instantly  engulfed  by 
the  power  of  the  media.  It 
will  be  the  same  for  Donald 
Dewar,  should  Tony  Blair  de- 
cide on  congeniality  rather 
than  abrasion  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  shift  Mr  Cook  to 
be  constitution-reform  over- 
lord  at  the  Home  Office.  Any- 
one who  becomes  Labour's 
Foreign  Secretary  on  May  I 
1997,  still  the  best-bet  date, 
knows  he  will  be  the  front- 
man for  the  handover  of  Hong 
Kong  to  China  two  months 
later.  In  particular,  as  the 
tyrants  roll  in.  bis  will  be  the 
soundbite  to  account  for  Mar- 
tin Lee  and  other  Hong  Kong 
democrats  who  chain  them- 
selves to  the  parliament 
building  in  protest  against  a 
British  perfidy  for  which  he 
is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Labour  is  getting  ready,  even 
a year  ahead. 

This  no-win  hypothesis  is 
the  kind  of  thing  Douglas 
Hurd  alluded  to  yesterday 
when  deploring  how  minis- 
ters have  to  “fret  infinitely 


about  the  media".  But  not 
just  ministers.  The  media 
dominate  the  lives  of  every 
senior  politician  I know  in 
every  party.  And  not  just  tele- 
vision. These  days,  televi- 
sion, though  no  less  preoccu- 
pying. seems  bromidic  and 
manipulate,  with  a con- 
science. and  a licence-fee,  to 
appeal  to.  The  press,  by  con- 
trast, has  never  been  more 
significant.  And  here  the 
treacherous  friend  seems  to 
exert  special  influence,  as 
witness  John  Major's  de- 
spairing lunges  after  the 
favour  of  the  Tory  press,  or 
Michael  Howard's  donation 
of  the  Home  Office  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Mail.  Pre- 
empting the  wrath  of  Mr 
Dacre  has  become  the  govern- 
ing obsession  of  ministers, 
and  the  measure  of  their  cow- 
ardice. Yet  in  this  Gresham’s 
market-place,  where  the  bad 
is  usually  prelude  to  the 
worse,  the  fealty  paid  by 
Labour  is  still  more 
damaging. 

As  treated  by  Labour,  the 
press,  tabloid  and  other,  is  a 
potent  enemy  of  truth.  It  has 
become  the  reason  for 
silence,  rather  than  the  agent 
of  communication.  Ask  a 
shadow  minister  why  policy 
is  hedged  about  with  infinite 
imprecision,  and  the  answer 
invariably  relates  to  tbe 
wicked  distortions  that  would 
otherwise  be  applied  to  it  by 
the  liars  of  Wapping  or  the 
Dogs,  whose  defence  when 
pushed  is  tbe  same  deflecting 


smirk  they  were  bringing  to 
the  noxious  anti-German  sew- 
age that  was  their  contribu- 
tion this  weekend  to  Euro  96. 
"Just  a bit  of  ftm,"  said  tbe 
editor  of  the  Mirror. 

Not  all  Labour's  hesitations 
can  be  put  down  to  the  raias- 
mic  power  of  bad  journalism. 
Yesterday’s  statement  from 
Chris  Smith,  Getting  Welfare 
to  Work,  is  better  than  aver- 
age: the  description  of  a more 
humane  and  positive  welfare 
regime,  thoughtful  and  well- 
meant,  but  with  certain  holes 
at  the  centre,  notably  con- 
cerning the  Jobseekers' 
Allowance,  which  speak  for 
the  deep  ambivalence  of 
party  thinking.  Elsewhere, 
notably  on  justice  and  immi- 
gration, long  desuetude  has 
perhaps  made  libertarian  ut- 
terance incapable  of  expres- 
sion. Here,  fear  of  press  reac- 
tion is  no  longer  the  sole 
credible  alibi  for  reactionary 
instincts  that  have  captured 
the  party's  nervous-system. 

Ail  the  same,  fear  of  the 
press  has  much  to  answer  for. 
The  pre-emptive  cringe 
makes  a decent  living  for 
scores  of  spin-doctors  paid  to 
shape  it  From  the  minimum 
wage  to  tbe  tartan  tax,  from 
promises  to  spend  on  schools 
or  hospitals  to  promises  of 
higher  tax  on  persons  of  great 
wealth,  certainties  are 
blurred  and  options  carefully 
left  open.  Reticence  and  mini- 
malism are  the  favoured 
modes.  Although  some  of  this 
reflects  genuine  indecision. 


much  is  attributable  to  a kind 
of  blackmail  relationship, 
whereby  the  leadership  al- 
lows itself  to  be  held  hostage 
by  inordinate  fear  of  papers  it 
believes  have  the  power  to  de- 
feat lt_ 

Rather  than  launch  some 
futile  flailing  against  editors 
who  haven't  the  smallest-con 
cern  to  change  thl9,  the 
Labour  Party  should  consider 
the  case  against  such  subser- 
vience to  its  enemies. 

First,  it  exaggerates  their 
influence.  If  unprincipled, 
bullying,  hubristic  tabloid 
editors  are  now  more  influen- 
tial than  they  have  aver  been, 
this  is  because-  politicians 
have  allowed  them  to  become 
so.  A weak  government  has 
sub-contracted  large  slices  of 
its  Judgment  to  a coterie  of 
journalists  whose  market- 
place success  it  mistakes  for 
a true  reflection  of  the  popu- 
lar mood.  The  cycle  of  illu- 
sion, by  which  newspapers 
claim  and  thereby  gain  gro- 
tesque and  improper  impor- 


The  leadership 
allows  itself  to  be 
held  hostage  by 
fear  of  papers  it 
believes  have  the 
power  to  defeat  it 


tance.  can  be  broken  by 
strong  politicians.  Douglas 
Hurd  showed  that  when  he 
was  Home  Secretary,  and 
Tony  Blair,  to  his  credit,  is 
showing  it  over  Europe.  For 
the  rest,  sitting  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a big  majority,  Labour 
is  doing  itself  far  leas  than 
justice  by  behaving  as  though 
it  may  not  get  one  at  alL 
Second,  if  evidence  were 
needed  for  the  frailty  of  the 
cycle  of  illusion,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dubious  nature 
of  the  press's  claims  in  the 


Family  loyalties 


Today’s  education  white  paper 
and  Labour’s  reaction  to  it  are 
coloured  by  the  experience  of 
the  leading  players,  argues 
John  Carvel.  This  is  their  story 


T! 


lODAY’S  white 
'paper  on  the  future 
shape  of  secondary 
schools  is  a tale  of 
five  families.  It  cor- 
roborates an  extraordinary 
revelation  yesterday  from 
John  Major's  older  sister  that 
be  has  “blanked  out"  large 
parts  of  his  childhood,  allow- 
ing him  to  forget  his  bitter 
personal  experience  of  a selec- 
tive education. 

His  amnesia  made  it  poss- 
ible for  him  to  pursue  the  goal 
of  restoring  the  grammar 
schools,  but  he  could  not  go 
all  the  way.  The  white  papfr 
is  a compromise  because  he 
could  not  make  Gillian  She- 
phard, his  education  secre- 
tary. suppress  her  own  family 
memories  of  loyalty  to  the 


comprehensive  principle 
which  she  and  her  headmas- 
ter husband  proclaimed  so 
strongly  in  the  campaign 
against  selection  on  the  Con- 
servative-controlled Norfolk 
education  committee  in  the 
late  1970s. 

The  document  is  the 
product  of  their  political  in- 
stinct for  reminding  the  vot- 
ers about  the  embarrassment 
of  two  prominent  Labour  fam- 
ilies: of  Tony  Blair,  who  de- 
cided to  send  his  son  Euan  to 
the  London  Oratory  grant- 
maintained  school  before  tills 
form  of  opting  out  was  ac- 
cepted in  Labour  policy  docu- 
ments: and  of  Harriet  Har- 
man. whose  choice  of  a 
selective  and  somewhat  dis- 
tant grammar  school  for  her 


second  son  still  rankles  with 
many  of  the  party  faithful. 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  in 
John  and  Gillian's  text  today 
is  designed  to  needle  Tony 
and  Harriet  inviting  their  op- 
position to  new  forms  of  self- 
governing  and  selective 
schooling  outside  local  au- 
thority control,  in  a bid  to 
substantiate  an  allegation  of 
Labour  hypocrisy. 

But  the  white  paper  does 
more  than  play  political 
games  with  future  genera- 
tions of  pupils.  Buried  under 
tbe  froth  of  the  Prime- Minis- 
ter's (undeliverable)  promises 
to  restore  “a  grammar  school 
in  every  town",  will  he  a sec- 
tion about  ways  to  help  more 
comprehensives  to  choose  a 
specialism  — technology,  lan- 
guages, music,  drama  or  sport 
— attracting  pupils  from 
across  the  ability  range  who 
may  have  an  aptitude  in  the 
particular  field.  That  is  the 
passage  which  would  outlive 
a Conservative  general  elec- 
tion defeat,  not  least  because 
it  resonates  in  the  family  life 
of  the  fifth  player  in  the 
white-paper  script,  David 


A coarse  and  demented  newspaper 


Matthew  Engel  rebukes  the  Daily  Mirror 
for  Its  second-world-war-style 
German-baiting  edition  yesterday 


Fourteen  summers 

ogn,  jo  the  midst  of  the 
FaPdands  War.  the  Sun 
was  fomenting  hatred 

against  Argentina,  the  Daily 

Mirror  called  the  Sun  a 
'-coarse  and  demented  news- 
paper”, and  quite  right  too. 

Among  the  headlines  and 
captions  on  tbe  first  three 
pagAc  of  yesterday’s  Mirror 
were  “Achtimg!  Surrender". 
•Mirror  declares  football 
war  an  Germany”,  "The  Mir- 
ror Invades  Berlin”,  and 


“Filthy  Hun"  plus,  of  course, 
tbe  expected  collection  of 
cod-Teutnnic  phrases,  stale 
jokes  about  sun-loungers 
and  even  staler  pans  an  tbe 
word  "Herr". 

The  tone  throughout  was 
that  this  match  was  not  a re- 
run of  the  World  Cup  Final 
but  of  the  second  world  war. 
Maybe  it  was  intended  to  be 
flmny.  Only  tbe  humourless 
could  believe  that  It  was 
coarse  and  demented  jour- 
nalism. Britain  has  not  been  i 


at  war  with  Germany  with 
51  years.  The  two  countries 
are  about  to  meet  each  other 
in  a football  match.  Under 
t he  Public  Order  Act  1986, 
incitement  to  racial  hatred  is 
a criminal  offence.  There  is  a 
strong  case  for  saying  the 
Mirror  should  be  prosecuted. 

Everyone  expected  the  tab- 
loids to  go  a little  berserk 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
semi-final  between  England 
and  Germany,  a fixture  that 
has  exceptional  sporting 
resonance,  relating  to  1966 
and  1990,  even  if  any  connec- 
tion with  1914  and  1989  is 
forgotten.  And  it  was  hard  to 
know  where  the  line  might 
be  drawn  in  a week  when  the 
lines  “IN  BED  WITH  ELTON: 


Blimkett  While  John  and  Gil- 
lian, Tony  and  Harriet  have 
been  trading  blows  about 
grammar  schools,  David  has 
been  supporting  moves  in 
Sheffield  which  have  resulted 
in  Government-sponsored 
technology  college  status  for 
Yewiands  comprehensive,  a 
school  in  his  constituency 
attended  by  his  sons,  Hugh 
aged  15  and  Andrew  aged  13.  If 
Labour  wins  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  experience  of  the 
Blimkett  boys  may  have  a 
more  lasting  significance  for 
the  British  education  system 
than  the  other  family 
histories. 

Technology  colleges  got  off 
to  an  ideologically -controver- 
sial start.  Under  Kenneth 
Baker  and  John  Patten,  they 
were  set  up  with  industrial 
sponsorship  In  competition 
with  council  schools,  and 
were  venomously  opposed  by 
Labour  local  authorities.  But 
under  Gillian  Shephard's 
more  open-minded  regime, 
the  opportunities  of  extra 
funding  to  support  specialisa- 
tion have  been  extended  to 
local  authority  comprehen- 


His  boyfriend  tells  of  tears, 
tantrums  and  tenderness" 
appeared  cm  the  cover  of  the 
colour  magazine  produced 
by,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
Times. 

However,  the  other  tab- 
loids have  proved  surpris- 
ingly mild  thus  far.  Per- 
haps the  Mirror  thought 
the  other  papers  would  pile 
on  the  hatred  much  more 
strongly,  and  panicked,  as 
newspapers  sometimes  do. 

There  are  three  aspects  of 
this  to  be  considered.  The 
Germans  can  probably  take 
it.  They  will  assume  this  is 
yet  another  manifestation 
of  the  British  tragedy:  the 
fact  that  we  have  achieved 
so  little  since  1946  and  have 
to  hark  back  for  solace. 

The  hooligans  may  not  be 
so  relaxed.  English  football 
is  not  yet  so  free  of  the 
disease  that  nearly  killed  it 


first  place.  The  case  for 
Labour's  apprehension  is  not 
axiomatic.  It  Is  possible  to  asr 
semble,  as  Martin  Linton 
carefully  did,  a plausible  case 
that  the  Sun  swung  a tight 
election  the  Tories’  way  in 
1992.  Deeper  public  attitudes 
are  another  matter.  Again 
consider  Europe.  For  two 
months  of  beef-war,  the  mass 

of  British  papers  delivered 
daily  blasts  of  Euro-phobia 
into  tbe  national  mind.  Nei- 
ther ministers  nor  the  Oppo- 
sition felt  it  prudent  to  chal- 
lenge in  similar  terms. 
Yet  tbe  campaign  proved  not 
the  power  of  the  press  but  the 
indifference  of  the  people- 
Some  polls  have  shown  minor 
shifts.  But  Gallup  asked 
whether  a government  which 
shut  down  all  further  Euro- 
pean integration  would  in 
crease  the  Tory  vote,  and  77 
per  cent  said  It  would  either 
make  them  less  likely  to  vote 
Tory  or  would  make  no  differ- 
ence. So  much  for  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  press  to  die 
tate  the  decisions  of 
politicians. 

The  third  factor  is  the  most 
suggestive.  Fealty  amounts  to 
an  enormous  loss  of  opportu- 
nity. Tbe  neurotic  caution 
thus  induced  may  well  pro- 
duce a mandate  without  sub- 
stance. Worse,  it  is  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  Labour  Party 
so  singularly  fails  to  inspire 
There  are  other  reasons  too 
But  liberation  from  media 
thraldom  would  be  an  escape 
into  creativity.  People  buy 
tabloids,  but  do  not  want 
them  to  supercede  elected 
democrats.  They  are  officious 
and  detestable,  a tribute  not 
to  their  own  insight  but  to  the 
bottomless  well  of  British 
masochism.  Their  editors, 
never  forget  have  far  less 
serious  interest  in  the  real 
-world  than  do  the  politicians 
who  have  to  make  a fist  of 
governing  it.  What  the 
country  needs  is  a party  will- 
ing to  explode  their  preten- 
sions and  fly  free:  New 
Labour  indeed. 


sives,  producing  excellent 
exam  results  and  political 
consensus. 

Yewiands  secured  technol- 
ogy college  status  a month  ago 
after  emerging  an  a shortlist 
of  three  comprehensives  in 
Mr  Blunkett’s  socially-de- 
prived constituency.  An  in- 
dustrial sponsor  has  donated 
£100.000  anonymously  to 
match  £100,000  from  the  Gov- 
ernment The  city  council  has 
run  the  process  and  will  keep 
control  of  the  school,  which 
will  remain  non-selective. 

Although  a Labour  govern- 
ment would  adjust  the  rules 
for  technology  colleges,  direct- 
ing them  to  share  their  facili- 
ties with  neighbouring 
schools,  it  would  not  with- 
draw the  incentives  for 
Specialisation  in  the  white 
paper.  It  might  even  want  to 
adopt  some  of  the  colleges' 
experimental  admissions  poli- 
cies, including  testing  chil- 
dren at  11  to  ensure  a genu- 
inely comprehensive  intake  of 
children  from  every  hand  of 
ability  with  a particular  apti- 
tude for  the  school’s 
specialism. 

That  harmony  may  not  be 
obvious  today  when  the  Gov- 
ernment launches  its  assault 
on  the  model  of  council-con- 
trolled comprehensives  which 
has  been  the  template  for 
secondary  education  for  30 
years.  Until  we  see  the  text  we 
cannot  judge  the  balance  of 
the  compromise  struck  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Education  Secretary  on 
how  far  the  Government  is 
moving  towards  restoration  of 
the  grammar  schools.  It  is 
wildly  improbable  that  the 
Treasury  would  ever  release 
enough  funds  to  makfl  much 
of  their  plan  to  let  the  quango 
running  tbe  grant-maintained 
sector  build  new  selective 
schools  in  the  inner  cities  to 
compete  with  the  council-run 
comprehensive  monopoly. 

The  interview  published 
yesterday  with  Fat  Dessoy, 
tbe  Prime  Minister's  older  sis- 
ter, revealed  some  of  the  folly 
of  his  thinking  Shp  told  how 
the  young  John  Major  kept 
secret  from  his  mother  the 
Incident  in  Wimbledon  when 
he  got  into  a fight  with  boys 
“who  picked  on  him  because 
he  went  to  the  local  grammar 
school”. 

The  selective  system  did  not 
seem  to  have  done  the  Prime 
Minister  much  good.  He  left 
Rutlish  Grammar  with  only 
three  O levels.  The  11-plus 
exam  also  divided  the  family 

since  John  and  Fat  passed  and 
brother  Terry  failed.  He  may 
have  no  memory  cf  this,  but 
he  has  not  let  the  dwidiinA  for 
a general  election  slip  his 
mind.  This  is  a white  paper 
for  action  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment and  by  then  much  of  it, 
too,  may  be  forgotten. 


to  make  this  kind  of  provo- 
cation necessarily  cost-free. 
It  is  obscenely  irresponsi- 
ble journalism. 

To  those  of  us  who  care 
about  newspapers,  there  is 
something  else.  It  was  the 
second  world  war  that 
raised  the  Daily  Mirror  to 
greatness.  It  saw  the  reality 
of  Hitler  very  fast  and 
warned  repeatedly  of  what 
was  to  come.  During  hostil- 
ities its  mixture  of  light- 
ness of  heart  and  serious- 
ness of  purpose  made  it  the 
favourite  of  the  troops  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  ordi- 
nary Briton’s  determina- 
tion. 

If  the  Mirror  is  articulat- 
ing the  nation’s  attitude 
now,  this  is  a very  sick 
country.  I hope  and  trust, 
though,  that  all  we  have  Is 
a sick,  falling,  and  desper- 
ate newspaper. 


Pedal  power 
on  the 
school  ran 


Jon  Snow 
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VERY  morning.  12- 
year-old  Luke  Watts 
ts  out  on  his  bicycle 
to  make  the  three-mile  jour- 
ney from  his  borne  to  Mose- 
ley School  in  Birmingham. 
He  Is  one  of  only  eight  chil- 
dren amongst  the  school’s 
1,300  pupils  who  regularly 
risk  the  journey.  Last  year 
he  was  knocked  off  his  bike 
by  a car,  but  his  injuries  — 
to  his  head  and  left  leg  — 
were  not  serious  enough  to 
allow  him  to  join  the  statis- 
tics of  some  3,500  children 
who  were  either  hilled  or 
seriously  injured  on  their 
bikes. 

It  is  not  the  child  molester 
who  tyrannizes  child  cy- 
clists and  prevents  them 
from  making  independent 
journeys  to  and  from  school, 
but  the  car.  Parental  fear 
centres  on  death  at  tbe  hand 
of  the  driver,  not  disappear- 
ance at  the  whim  of  the 
abuser.  So  that  whilst  90  per 
cent  of  our  children  own  a 
bicycle,  only  2 per  cent  use 
it  to  get  to  school. 

Dr  Meyer  Hillman’s 
research  at  the  Policy  Stud- 
ies Institute  reveals  that 
over  the  past  20  years  in 
Britain  the  proportion  of  7-8- 
year-olds  allowed  to  make 
independent  journeys  to 
school  has  fallen  from  80  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent.  The  con- 
sequences are  expressed  in 
the  polluting,  crawling  mad- 
ness that  is  urban  and  sub- 
urban school-time  rush- 
hour. 

The  consequences  are  also 
expressed  in  fatter,  unfitter 
children  who  live  in  fear  of 
roads  and  traffic,  and  whose 
basic  human  right  of  free- 
dom of  movement  is  seri- 
ously curtailed  by  the  inter- 
face between  their  homes 
and  schools  and  the  motor 
car. 

Our  society  has  responded 
by  trying  to  withdraw  the 
child  from  the  threat  of  traf- 
fic. Almost  nowhere  in  Brit- 
ain has  the  response  been  to 
withdraw  the  threat  of  traf- 
fic from  the  child-  That’s 
■why  this  neutral,  non- 
aligned  correspondent  is 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  in  support  of  a group 
called  Sustrans  and  the  cam- 
paign they  launch  today  to 
provide  “Safe  Routes  to 
Schools”. 

In  Holland  over  half  the 
journeys  to  school  are  made 
by  bike;  in  Denmark  the  fig- 
ure is  more  than  two  thirds. 
It  was  not  always  so.  Den- 
mark has  had  a 20-year 
strategy  to  bring  this  about. 
Danish  education  authori- 
ties were  forced  by  law  to 
ensure  the  provision  of 


child-safe  routes.  These 
routes  are  not  just  pretty 
white  lines  and  coloured  tar 
daubed  on  the  roads,  they 
are  tracks  separated  by 
curbs  from  pavement  and 
road  with  their  own  sets  of 
traffic  lights  safeguarding 
the  flow. 

Sadly  for  Britain,  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  experi- 
ence rests  upon  the  great 
British  hatred  of  strategic 
planning.  In  any  case  many 
decision  makers  here  regard 
these  northern  Europeans 
as  rather  odd  people  living 
on  flat  lands  rescued  from 
tbe  sea. 

Do  they  really  have  any- 
thing to  tell  this  sophisti- 
cated billy  member  of  the  G7 
industrialised  nations? 

What  they  have  to  tell  us 
is  that  if  you  compel  the 
authorities  to  provide  safe 
cycling  for  children,  then 
the  entire  population  bene- 
fits. Not  only  is  car-use 
reduced  and  rendered  more 
manageable,  but  the  death 
and  injury  rate  of  children 
falls. 

Adults,  too.  begin  to  trust 
urban  cycling  more  for 
themselves,  and  children 
who  start  a life  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  bicycle  con- 
tinue it  into  their  working 
lives. 

One  central  benefit  rarely 
even  gets  discussed.  A 
recent  survey  of  children  in 
the  relatively  safe  market- 
town  of  Bury  St  Edmunds 
revealed  that  less  than  1 in 
20  children  take  even  the 
minimum  regular  exercise 
to  maintain  basic  fitness. 
Yet  in  the  age  of  the  com- 
puter/TV couch-potato,  the 
technology  of  the  bicycle  too 
is  evolving  fast  enough  to 
ensure  that  virtually  every 
child  still  wants  one. 


I 


N fairness,  the  Transport 
Secretary  Sir  George 
Young  also  supports  the 
Sustrans  campaign  and  has 
even  funded  some  pilot 
school-route  schemes.  But 
even  this  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  classic  manifes- 
tation of  the  eccentricity  of 
a bicycling  baronet.  Sir 
George's  commitment  to  tbe 
bike  fits  neatly  with  the  pre- 
vailing  British  view  of 
Danes  and  Netherlanders. 

But  you  cannot  escape  tbe 
facts.  One  mile  of  separated 
cycle  lane  costs  £37,000  to 
build.  One  mile  of  the  Mil 
motorway  costs  £107,000,000. 
Despite  Sir  George,  the 
national  drift  remains  that 
of  investing  in  roads  and  not 
people. 

There  is  no  sign  that  any 
of  the  opposition  parties 
would  even  contemplate  a 
national  commitment  to  get 
children  out  of  buses  and 
cars  and  on  to  their  bikes. 

Road  rage,  death,  injury, 
unfitness  and  pollution  need 
to  be  tackled  long  before  we 
all  run  out  of  petrol.  Forcing 
the  wholesale  provision  of 
safe  routes  to  school  for  chil- 
dren could  achieve  it  in  the 
lifetime  of  two  parliaments 
and  save  money,  lots  of  it 
into  the  bargain. 


We  conduct  patient  research  into 


Will  you  support  us? 

Tbe  Royal  College  of  Physicians  secs  the  standards 
and  controls  the  quality  of  medical  practice  in  hospitals 
throughout  England.  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Research  plays  a vital  parr  in  this  work.  Not  laboratory 
research  - but  research  that  evaluates  the  most  effective 
ways  of  caring  for  patients, 

□ Such  as  how  to  maximize  the  quality  of 
life  for  chose  sick  with  cancer. 

Q Or  how  best  to  provide  sensitive  long 
term  can:  for  older  people. 

□ Or  what  guidelines  should  be  bid  down 
for  the  best  management  of  asthma. 

Funding  this  never  ending  programme  is  a real  problem. 

rely  on  the  donations,  gifts  and  legacies  of 
generous  supporters  to  augment  our  independent 
income.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  continue  to  seek  out 
new  and  better  methods  of  caring  for  patients  in  hospital. 

Will  you  help  US  to  improve  the  care  qf  patients  by 
making  a contribution  to  one  of  our  research  projects? 

Hr  I rill  gladly  send  you  details. 


Write  to  the  Appeal  Director 
or  Telephone  0171  935  1174. 

•H84J  MecOdne' Appeal  Fund 
POW  COU£C£  OF  PHWraANS 
1]  st  An*w«  Ploea.  London  NW14IE. 
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Reformer  who 
fired  a revolt 


WALTER  Gue- 
vara Arze, 
who  has  died 
aged  84.  was 
one  of  the 
great  generation  of  Bolivian 
reformers  who  forged  the  1952 
revolution.  That  uprising, 
which  pre-da  ted  Castro’s  rev- 
olution in  Cuba  by  more  than 
six  years,  nationalised  the 
country’s  tin  mines,  passed  a 
sweeping  land  reform  hand- 
ing out  land  to  the  Indian 
peasants,  and  abolished  the 
armed  forces.  It  was  not  to 
last. 

Arze  was  a liberal  lawyer 
from  the  town  of  Cocha- 
bamba. Before  the  revolution 
he  was  one  of  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  the  Movimiento 
Nacional  Revolucionario 
(MNR).  Briefly  President  of 
the  Republic  in  1979.  like 
most  of  his  country's  politi- 
cians he  dallied  with  military 
dictators,  but  he  was  a man  of 
strong,  independent  views 
and  nobody's  pawn.  By  hap- 
penstance. he  was  in  the  1967 
Bolivian  government  that 
fought  against  his  Cuban-Ar- 
gentinian  namesake,  Che 
Guevara. 

The  revolution  in  Bolivia, 
one  of  the  poorest  Latin 
American  countries,  had  been 
brewing  since  the  disastrous 
Chaco  War  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  in  the  1930s. 
The  MNR,  the  revolution’s 
spearhead,  was  an  uncomfort- 
able coalition  between  liberal 
middle  class  intellectuals  on 
the  right  and  leftist  trade 
union  barons.  Arze.  a scion  of 
a famous  Bolivian  political 
clan,  was  always  on  the  right 
of  the  party,  and  initially  a 
close  ally  of  its  leader,  Victor 
Pa z Estenssoro. 

Arguing  that  in  Bolivia  an 
orthodox  socialist  revolution 
was  out  of  the  question,  Arze 
advocated  a national  revolu- 
tion. “The  evils  of  a semi- 
colonial  economy  reach 
everyone,’’  he  wrote,  “from 
the  incipient  national  bour- 
geoisie struggling  to  develop 
itself,  to  middle  class  employ- 
ees. to  workers,  and  to  Indi- 


ans who  receive  starvation 
wages  or  vegetate  in  hopeless 
servitude.  This  is  a case  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
collaboration  of  classes  in  the 
common  struggle." 

This  definition  was  well  to 
the  right  of  that  hoped  for  by 
the  radical  forces  unleashed 
by  the  revolution.  As  Part 
foreign  minister  in  the  early 
post-revolutionary  years  Arze 
was  kept  at  arm’s  length  from 
internal  politics,  where  the 
trade  union  wing  was  more 
powerful,  and  in  1956  he  was 
effectively  banished  to  France 
as  ambassador.  Returning 
two  years  later  to  the  key  post 
of  interior  minister,  he 
sought  his  party's  presiden- 
tial nomination.  But  the  tides 
were  against  him,  he  left  the 


Arze  was  caught 
between  a leftwing 
out  for  revenge  and 
a rightwing  military 
terrified  that  it  would 
be  held  to  account 


MNR  in  disgust  to  found  the 
Partido  Autentico  Revolu- 
cionario (PRA).  and  ran 
against  Victor  Paz  in  the  1960 
elections.  He  secured  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Arze  had  considerable  peas- 
ant support  when  campaign- 
ing against  the  MNR's 
bureaucratic  and  anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies  but  his 
rightwing  programme  alien- 
ated the  unions,  which  under- 
pinned the  government  This 
early  split  in  the  revolu- 
tionary party  — the  first  of 
many  — was  eventually  to 
diminish  and  destroy  it. 
When  a military  coup  took 
place  against  Victor  Paz  in 
November  1964.  few  people 
bothered  to  defend  the  old 
regime.  Two  years  later,  alter 
a period  of  savage  repression. 
General  Rene  Barrientos's 
military  dictatorship  ac- 


THB  second  Lord 
Tweedsmuir,  who  has 
died  aged  84,  inherited 
the  title  from  his 
father,  the  master  story-teller 
John  Buchan,  and  his  early 
years  would  have  fitted  well 
into  an  adventure  novel.  Lat- 
terly, however,  he  enjoyed  a 
more  comfortable  existence 
as  a writer,  naturalist  and 
company  director. 

His  father  was  MP  for  the 
Scottish  Universities  seat  and 
Tweedsmuir  was  always 
close  to  Tory  politics.  He  be- 
came. in  the  immediate  post- 
war Parliament,  a front- 
bench  spokesman  in  the 
Lords.  His  first  wife  was  a 
Tory  MP  and  Scottish  minis- 
ter while  their  daughter  is 
married  to  Lord  James  Doug- 
las-Hamilton,  also  a Scottish 
Office  minister.  Generally, 
however,  his  own  political 
profile  was  low. 

As  well  as  Tory  connec- 
tions. Tweedsmuir  inherited 
from  his  father  a strong  bond 
with  Canada.  Buchan  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  and  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  1936.  In  the  same 
year,  his  son  was  invalided 
out  of  the  i Colonial  Service, 
having  contracted  amoebic 
dysentery  •'  while  a district 
commissioner  in  Uganda. 
Later,  he  described  "the 


ghastly,  hideous  disease  of 
leprosy  which  was  spread 
over  the  entire  territory  . . . 
the  cattle  owning-tribes  with 
whom  I did  my  short  spell  of 
service  herded  cattle  which 
were  scrawny,  useless 
beasts.” 

It  was  a setting  for  which 
Eton  and  his  father’s  old 
Oxford  college.  Brasenose, 
(where  he  took  a fourth  in 
history)  had  scarcely  pre- 
pared him. 

Culturally  and  therapeuti- 
cally, Canada  offered  a com- 
plete contrast.  Johnnie 
Buchan  entered  the  service  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
for  three  years  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1938-39  with  the  es- 
kimos  of  Baffin  Land  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic.  This  cured 
him  of  his  African  diseases 
and  framed  the  basis  for  his 
best-remembered  book,  the 
1968  autobiography  One 
Man’s  Happiness. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  signed 
Canada’s  declaration  of  war 
on  behalf  of  the  King  while 
his  son  enlisted  in  toe  Gover- 
nor General’s  Footguards 
who  were  dispatched  to  Brit- 
ain in  1939.  The  following 
February,  Buchan  succeeded 
to  toe  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  Montreal  at  toe  age 
of  65. 


quired  a civilian,  constitu- 
tional. facade,  and  Arze 
signed  up  with  it  This  was 
toe  regime  that  had  to  outface 
Che  Guevara's  Cuban-backed 
guerrillas. 

After  a chaotic  period  in 
which  progressive  nationalist 
generals  came  to  the  fore, 
General  Hugo  Banker's  1971 
coup  d'etat  put  a stop  to  what 
many  people  saw  as  anarchy. 
Banzer  was  supported  by 
Arze,  Paz  and  a handful  of 
other  rightwing  MNR  relics. 

For  a while  Arze  was 
Banzer’s  United  Nations  am- 
bassador bat  the  oppression 
at  home  was  so  fierce  that  his 
party  pulled  out  of  Banzer’ s 
government  and  Arze  retired 
in  exile  to  Paraguay. 

When  Banzer  called  elec- 
tions in  July  1978,  Arze  allied 
again  with  Paz.  attempting  to 
revive  the  old  MNR,  which 
still  had  an  electoral  hold  on 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
elections  were  so  fraudulent 
that  the  civilian  parties 
refused  to  recognise  the 
result  — which  led  to  another 
military  coup  and  political 
chaos  notable  even  by  Boliv- 
ian standards.  There  were 
three  elections  and  five  Presi- 
dents within  two  years.  Arze 
himself  once  said  memorably 
that  “while  there  is  a govern- 
ment there  will  be  opposition 
and  plotting.  That  has  been 
Bolivia’s  condition  since  the 
founding  of  the  republic." 

In  July  1979,  an  inconclu- 
sive election  result  led  to 
Arze  — then  senate  president 

— being  chosen  as  President 
of  toe  Republic.  He  was  a 
compromise  candidate  with 
little  organised  support  and, 
caught  between  a leftwing  de- 
manding revenge  for  the 
years  of  military  repression 
and  a rightwing  military  ter- 
rified that  it  was  about  to  be 
held  to  account  was  given 
very  little  chance  of 
surviving. 

The  inevitable  coup  d'etat 

— by  Colonel  Natusch  Busch 

— came  three  months  later,  at 
toe  beginning  of  November 
1979.  It  was  followed  by  riot- 
ing and  repression  in  which 


Lord  Tweedsmuir . . . life 
with  the  eskimos 

He  fought  in  Italy  with  the 
Hastings  and  Prince  Edward 
Regiment  first  as  second-in- 
command  and  then,  when  his 
commanding  officer  was 
killed  in  action,  Tweedsmuir 
became  the  youngest  battal- 
ion commander  in  the  Cana- 
dian armed  forces.  His  mili- 
tary career  peaked  in  1943 
during  the  Sicilian  campaign 
when  he  led  his  troops  up  toe 
mountain  of  Assoro  at  dead  of 
night  to  take  the  Germans  by 
surprise.  For  this  be  received 
the  military  OBE.  He  was 
also  twice  mentioned  in 
despatches 

TWEEDSMUIR’S  mar- 
riage in  1948  to  Pris- 
cilla Grant  was  deci- 
sive in  influencing  his 
future  career.  She  was  Tory 
MP  for  South  Aberdeen  — 
her  first  husband  having 
been  killed  in  the  war  — and 
came  from  a prominent  fam- 
ily in  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land. Tweedsmuir  subordi- 
nated prospects  for  a political 
or  public  life  to  those  of  his 


Thomas  Kuhn 


Walter  Arze . . . lacked  the  stamina  and  the  charisma  to  stay  at  the  top 


several  hundred  people  were 
killed. 

Arze’s  career  shadowed  the 
dramatic  events  in  Bolivia 
over  toe  past  half  century.  He 
never  perched  far  from  the 
corridors  of  power.  But  in  a 
notably  difficult  political  era, 
he  did  not  have  the  stamina 
or  the  charismatic  talents  to 
remain  long  at  the  top. 


Richard  Gott 

Hugo  Estenssaro  writes: 

Walter  Guevara  Arze  cut  an 
impressive  figure  that,  under 
the  right  circumstances, 
could  have  been  mistaken  for 
that  of  a Mongol  chieftain. 
He  had  a massive,  powerful 
jaw  that  earned  him  the  nick- 
name mandibulos. 


wife.  In  particular,  he  turned 
down  in  1952  the  opportunity 
to  become  Governor-General 
of  New  Zealand  although  he 
was  a staunch  supporter  of 
the  Empire  and  Common- 
wealth — “the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  British 
race”  he  observed. 

The  couple  occasionally  op- 
erated as  a parliamentary 
double-act,  notably  in  1954 
when  they  piloted  the 
ground-breaking  Protection 
of  Birds  Act  through  their 
respective  Houses.  ‘1  believe 
that  there  is  only  law  which 
can  preserve  toe  balance  of 
nature,"  Tweedsmuir.  who 
listed  his  interests  as  "fish- 
ing, shooting  and  falconry” 
and  was  for  more  than  20 
years  president  of  the  British 
Schools  Exploring  Society, 
told  the  Lords.  “Namely  that 
what  is  destroyed  most  be 
given  full  opportunity  to 
replace  itself.” 

In  1966  Lady  Tweedsmuir 
unexpectedly  lost  her  Com- 
mons seat  — to  toe  present 
Labour  chief  whip.  Donald 
Dewar  — and  Joined  her  hus- 
band in  the  Lords.  She  died  in 
1978  and  be  married  Jean 
Grant  with  whom  he  lived  in 
Oxfordshire  for  most  of  his 
remaining  years. 

Lord  Tweedsmuir  was  a 
favourite  Tory  appointee  to 
quangos  before  they  were 
known  by  that  term.  He  was  a 
former  board  member  of 
BOAC  and  chairman  of  such 
diverse  bodies  as  toe  Adver- 
tising Standards  Authority 
and  the  Council  on  Tribunals. 


Although  at  ease  with  the 
sly  wit  of  his  native  Cocha- 
bamba, he  had  a commanding 
presence  and  an  air  of  smooth 
authority.  This  made  him 
someone  to  be  reckoned  with 
among  the  young,  articulate 
revolutionaries  of  the  1940s, 
perhaps  the  brightest  genera- 
tion of  politicians  and  intel- 
lectuals Bolivia  has  had.  How- 
ever this  was  not  enough  to 
make  him  a leader. 

His  lack  of  charisma  was 
compensated  by  an  intellec- 
tual sophistication  his  asso- 
ciates (fid  not  have.  His  time 
studying  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  gave  him  a 
different  mental  outlook  from 
his  fellow'  revolutionaries. 
His  Ayopaya  Thesis,  written 
in'  the  1930s  and  a key  text  of 


toe  1952  revolution,  deter- 
mined that  the  MNR  was  a 
non-Marxist  left  party. 

It  was  typical  that  Arze, 
who  was  truly  acquainted 
with  Marx  while  the  rest  read 
mostly  Leninist  or  Trotskyist 
tracts,  became  the  head  of  the 
MNR  "right”.  His  social  dem- 
ocratic stand  was  finally  vin- 
dicated by  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Gonzalo  Sanchez  de 
Lozada.  of  whom  he  was  the 
running-mate  in  1989.  San- 
chez de  Lozada,  who  had  vis- 
ited him  the  day  before  his 
death,  recognised  Guevara  as 
a mentor  whose  counsel  was 
decisive. 


Walter  Guevara  Arze, 
politician,  born  March  11. 1912; 
died  June  20. 1996 


Brian  Wilson 


Lord  Tweedsmuir  (John  Norman 
Stuart  Buchan),  writer  and  pub- 
lic servant,  bom  November  25, 
1811;  died  June  20.  1996 


Douglas  Cleverley-Ford 


Preaching  with 
precision 


FIRST  Impression  of 
Douglas  Cleverley-Ford. 
who  has  died  aged  82, 
was  just  what  one  would  ex- 
pect a Hebrew  scholar  and  an 
expert  on  preaching  to  be 
like.  His  house,  garden  and 
study  were  all  in  perfect 
order.  And  when,  to  give  his 
wife.  Olga,  an  evening  off.  he 
did  the  cooking,  the  kitchen 
and  the  meal  were  equally 
immaculate  with  the  recipe 
followed  to  toe  last  detail  and 
toe  ingredients  weighed  out 
with  scholarly  precision. 

When  one  got  to  know  him, 
one  understood  why  younger 
colleagues  kept  in  touch  long 
after  they  had  ceased  to  work 
with  him.  He  never  tried  to  be 
“with  it”  but  remained  un- 
ashamedly of  his  own  genera- 
tion with  standards  whose 
worth  he  had  proved  for  him- 
self. From  this  base  came  wis- 
dom. tolerance,  humour  and 
an  assurance  that  he  would 
never  break  a confidence. 

At  the  end  of  toe  1950s, 
following  an  initiative  from 
toe  then  Bishop  of  Bradford 
Donald  Coggan,  the  College  Of 
Preachers  was  set  up.  From 
1960  to  1973  Cleverley-Ford 
was  Its  honorary'  director, 
combining  his  directorship 
with  editing  a series  of  more 
than  30  books  on  preaching. 
The  first.  An  Expository 
Preachers  Notebook,  came  out 
in  1960.  toe  last.  Preaching  On 


The  Sayings  Of  Jesus,  was 
published  this  year. 

Educated  at  Yarmouth 
Grammar  School  and  toe  Lon- 
don College  of  Divinity.  Cle- 
verley-Ford was  ordained  in 
1937.  He  taught  at  toe  college 
until  1939  when  he  became  a 
curate  in  Bridlington,  moving 
in'  1942  to  Holy  Trinity.  Hamp- 
stead where  he  was  parish 
priest  until  1955.  Then  he  be- 
came vicar  of  Holy  Trinity 
with  All  Saints,  South  Ken- 
sington. In  1975.  with  Donald 
Coggan  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Cleverley-Ford  became 
his  senior  chaplain  at  Lam- 
beth, retiring  in  1980.  He  had 
continued  to  teach  part-time 
and  in  1973  was  appointed  as 
chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

At  weekends  he  and  his 
wife  escaped  to  their  Surrey 
home  to  work  in  their  large 
and  beautifiil  garden.  He  was 
extremely  knowledgeable 
about  horticulture  and  passed 
on  hints  to  us  during  coffee 
breaks  at  Lambeth. 

He  spent  the  final  year  of 
his  life  in  great  pain  and  after 
his  wife's  death  in  1993  was 
very  lonely  but  until  the  end 
his  courage  and  faith  shone 
through. 


Sarah  March 


Douglas  Cleverley-Ford,  priest 
bom  March  4.  1914;  died  May  4, 
1996 


Science  in  its 
social  context 


The  work  of  171011135 
Kuhn  on  the  “structure 
of  scientific  revolu- 
tions” made  him  one  of 
the  most  influential  scholars 
in  modem  history-  His  work 
The  Structure  of  Scientific  Res- 
olutions has  sold  more  than  a 
million  copies  and  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  a 
dozen  languages.  Thirty  four 
years  since  publication  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a basic  text  in  toe 
study  of  the  history  and  sociol- 
ogy of  science. 

Kuhn,  who  has  dial  aged  73. 
was  tii**  son  of  an  industrial 
engineer.  As  a Harvard  gradu- 
ate student  he  was  approached 
by  the  distinguished  chemist 
James  Bryant  Conant  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University, 
and  asked  to  teach  a general 
science  education  course  to 
humanities  undergraduates. 
The  programme,  conceived  by 
Conant,  was  designed  to  pre- 
pare non-scientific  decision- 
makers to  recognise  “good 
science"  in  the  brave  new 
world  of  postwar  America. 
The  Harvard  programme,  and 
many  like  it.  soon  became  a 
haven  for  those  whose  train- 
ing had  left  them  ill  ^equipped 
to  cope  with  the  military-in- 
dustrial project  which  was  to 
dominate  science  in  that  era. 
Kuhn’s  teaching  would  focus 
on  a number  of  historical  case 
studies  to  demonstrate  an  ac- 
cumulative theory  of  the 
structure  of  knowledge.  Yet 
whilst  preparing  for  the 
course,  be  was  forced  to  dra- 
matically revise  his  own  ideas 
on  the  nature  of  scientific 
progress. 

Kuhn  later  wrote  that  until 
that  time  ‘1  bad  never  read  an 
old  document  in  science.” 
Whilst  searching  for  material 
to  help  explain  Newtonian  me- 
chanics to  his  students,  he 
turned  to  a copy  of  Aristotle’s 
Pfiysics.  Almost  immediately, 
be  began  to  recognise  how 
dramatically  different  they 
were  to  Newton's  concepts  of 
motion  and  matter.  He  con- 
cluded that  Aristotelian  phys- 
ics were  not  simply  wrong  or 
“bad  Newton”,  they  were  just 
different. 

Kuhn's  thesis  was  that  the 
acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  not  a steady  pro- 
cess erf  accumulation  through 
trial  and  error,  motivated  — 
as  Karl  Popper  had  suggested 
— by  same  form  of  “evolution- 
ary epistemology"  that  only 
the  most  robust  theory  could 
survive,  but  rather  it  is  the 
product  of  “a  series  of  peace- 
ful interludes  punctuated  by 
intellectually  violent  revolu- 
tions.” To  Kuhn,  practitioners 
of  science  would  align  them- 
selves with  a particular  struc- 
tural framework  or  “para- 
digm," within  which  scientific 
activity  would  progress  at  a 
largely  uneventful  and  some- 
what cautious  pace. 

Although  Kuhn  was  less 
than  clear  about  toe  nature  of 
their  complexity,  each  para- 
digm would  contain  its  own 
individual  constellation  of  val- 
ues and  beliefs,  with  a clear 
procedural  framework 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  a par- 
ticular problem-solving  activ- 
ity. Occasionally,  these  pro- 
longed periods  of  relative 
™im  are  ruptured  by  irresist- 
ible forces  of  change  which 
destroy  the  ideological  struc- 


Birthdays 


Kuhn ...  a major  influence 

ture  of  the  existing  order,  so 
creating  a new  paradigm  con- 
structed around  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  order. 

To  truly  understand  the  na- 
ture of  a particular  scientific 
claim,  one  must  first  learn  to 
understand  the  contest  of  its 
creation.  The  failure  to  regard 
the  history  of  science  in  such 
terms  was,  Kuhn  wrote,  “no 
more  likely  to  fit  toe  enter- 
prise that  produced  them  than 
an  image  of  a national  culture 
drawn  from  a tourist  brochure 
or  a language  text"  Thus,  the 
study  of  scientific  practice  be- 
came no  different  from  the 
study  of  any  other  social  activ- 
ity — such  as  those  of  football 
supporters,  tra  inspotters,  or 
nomads. 

The  impact  was  both  imme- 
diate and  profound.  Kuhn  had 
challenged  not  only  the  ways 
in  which  the  natural  sciences 
and  its  practitioners  saw 
themselves.  It  also  devastated 
the  ideological  structure  of  the 
traditionally  "positivist” 
human  sciences.  Kuhn  had 
disproved  the  notion  that 
science  was  a wholly  rational 
process.  So.  no  matter  how 
hard  one  might  look,  there 
could  be  no  universally  appli- 
cable norms. 

KUHN  was  not  without 
his  critics.  Many 
have  rejected  what 
they  saw  as  a move 
towards  philosophical  relativ- 
ism, raised  by  the  so-called 
Kuhn-Popper  debates  of  the 
early  1970s.  Others  have  lik- 
ened his  description  of  science 
to  one  of  “mob  psychology.” 
Yet,  despite  the  provocative 
nature  of  Kuhn's  work,  he  was 
a deeply  conservative  figure 
who  often  expressed  unease  at 
toe  extent  of  his  influence. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Kuhn  held  the  Laurance  S 
Rockefeller  Professorship  in 
Philosophy  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology, 
where  his  work  centred  on  the 
cognitive  and  linguistic  pro- 
cesses which  bear  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  science.  He  was 
author  and  co-author  of  five 
books  and  numerous  articles 
on  toe  history  and  philosophy 
of  science.  Although  less  revo- 
lutionary than  it  hart  once 
been,  his  work  continues  to  be 
a major  influence  in  the  social 
study  of  science. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jehane,  and  three  children. 


Tim  Rogers 


Thomas  Samuel  Kuhn,  philoso- 
pher ol  science,  bom  July  18. 
1822;  died  June  17, 1996 


Dame  Margaret  Anstee,  for- 
mer UN  under-secretary-gen- 
eral, 70;  Peter  Blake,  painter, 
illustrator,  designer  of  Sgt 
Pepper's  album  cover,  64;  Ed- 
die Floyd,  soul  singer.  61; 
Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn,  broad- 
caster, 66;  Gen  Sir  Roland 
Guy,  governor.  Royal  Hospi 
tal,  Chelsea,  68;  John  Han- 
son, hemp  ecologist  62;  Ed- 
die Large,  comedian.  54; 
Sidney  Lumet,  film  director. 
72;  Vic  Marks,  cricketer  and 
writer.  41;  Roy  Marsden.  ac- 
tor, 55;  George  Michael 
singer.  33;  Carly  Simon. 


singer  and  songwriter.  51 
Robert  Venturi,  architect 
71;  Peter  Wight  cricket  um 
pire,  66;  Prof  Arnold  Wol 
fendale.  astronomer,  69. 


Death  Notices 
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Jackdaw 


Crossed  roads 

WHY  DID  the  chicken  cross  the 
road? 

Plato:  For  the  greater  good. 
Machiavelli:  So  that  if  ssute 
jects  will  view  it  with  admira- 
tion, as  a chicken  which  has 
the  daring  and  courage  to 
cross  toe  road  boldly;  but  also 
with  tear,  for  whom  among 
them  has  the  strength  to  con- 
tend with  such  a paragon  of 
avian  virtue?  In  such  a man- 
ner is  the  princely  chicken’s 
dominion  maintained. 
Thomas  de  Torqnemada:  . 
Give  me  10  minutes  with  the 
chicken  and  rn  find  out 
Oliver  North:  National  Secu- 
rity was  at  stake. 

B F Skinner:  Because  the 


external  Influences  which  had 
pervaded  its  sensoriumfrom 
birth  had  caused  it  to  develop 
in  such  a fashion  that  it 
would  tend  to  cross  roads, 
even  while  believing  these 
actions  to  be  of  its  own 
freewill. 

Ludwig  Wittgenstein:  The 
possibility  of  "crossing”  was 
encoded  into  the  objects 
“chicken”  and  “road”,  and  cir- 
cumstances came  into  being 
which  caused  the  actualisa- 
tion  off  this  potential 
occurrence. 

Albert  Einstein:  Whether 
the  chicken  crossed  the  road 
or  the  road  crossed  toe 
chicken  depends  upon  your 
frame  of  reference. 

Buddha:  If  you  ask  thi<e  ques- 
tion. you  deny  your  own 
chicken-nature. 

Salvador  Dali:  The  Fish. 
Darwin:  It  was  toe  next  logi- 
cal step  after  coming  down 
from  the  trees. 

Ernest  Hemingway:  To  die. 
In  the  rain. 

Werner  Heisenberg:  We  are 
not  sure  which  side  of  the  road 
the  chicken  was  on  but  it  was 
moving  very  fast 
The  Sphinx:  You  tell  me. 
Mark  Twain: The  news  of  its 


crossing  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Posted  on  the  "Sudanese" dis- 
cussion list  on  the  Internet  by 
M.  Mahjoub.  Forwarded  to 
Jackdaw  by  Peter  Vemey. 

All  thonged 

LAST  summer,  the  problem 
was  how  to  deal  with  air-con- 
ditioned offices  when  wear- 
ing the  sleeveless  shift  (we 
worked  that  one  out  with 
cashmere  cardigans);  This 
summer,  it’s  all  about  finding 
a way  to  look  your  best  in 
narrow,  close-fitting  pants — 
and  I’ve  discovered  that 
means  there’s  no  escaping 
the  underwear  challenge. 

To  be  able  to  carry  off 
straight  pants  and  a jacket 
that  just  about — but  not 
quite — covers  the  behind, 
you’re  going  to  have  to  wear  a 
thong.  I’ve  realised  this  late 
in  life,  and  T can’t  say  I don’t 
feel  a bit  ridiculous  about  it 
Thongs,  after  all,  are  what 
strippers  wear;  plus,  they 
don't  look  comfortable — and 
at  my  age!  Still,  one  look  in 
the  mirror  told  me  that  it  had 
to  be  confronted.  In  order  to 
jettison  the  dreaded  VPLs 


(.visible panty  lines).  I needed 
to  make  a visit  to  the  intimate 
apparel  department. 

What  I found  out  is  that 
thongs  don’t  feel  as  bad  as 
they  look.  But  since  there  are 
several  types  in  the  market, 
you  can’t  simply  grab  a pair 
and  run  out  of  the  store  before 
anyone  sees  you.  To  thong 
shop  successfully,  you  have 
to  get  up  the  courage  to  spend 
time  to  try  them  on.  I pass 
these  findings  on  as  support 
— in  case  you  are  in  the  same 
situation.  You  may  not  be. 

It's  a generational  thing  — 
having  broached  the  subject 
in  the  office,  I now  discover 
that  my  entire  staff  has 
regarded  thongs  as  normal 
apparel  for  years. 

Liz  Tilberis.  editor  qfHarpers 
Bazaar,  writes  on  the  tradition 
of  thong  buying. 

No  discharge 

SIR;  Could  someone  familiar 
with  Nigeria’s  queer  brand  of 
English  please  tell  me  just 
what  precisely  the  term ' ’ac- 
cidental discharge”  is  sup- 
posed to  mean.  My  expatriate 
colleagues  assure  me  that  it 
is  a phrase  they  have  only 


ever  heard  uttered  in  Nigeria 
by  spokesmen  of  our  local 
police,  and  it  invariably 
comes  into  use  whenever  an 
innocent  person  has  been 
shot  dead  by  a policeman. 

In  my  naively,  I was  for  a 
while  under  the  impression 
that  an  "accidental  dis- 
charge” was  the  same  as  a 
premature  ejaculation.  1 
spent  many  a sleepless  night 
pondering  the  mystery  of 
why  it  was  that  Nigerian 
policeman  seemed  so  prone 
to  this  every  time  they  shot 
some  innocent  passer-by. 
Being  a student  and  some- 
time practitioner  of  sadism 
and  masochism  (S&M).  I had 
long  been  intrigued  by  this 
erotic  aspect  of  the  Nigerian 
police. 

Sadly,  my  depraved  fanta- 
sies were  laid  to  rest  after 
extensive  research  into  Nige- 
rian dialectical  affections 
confirmed  that  only  the  gun- 
shot victim,  and  not  the  gun- 
wielding  police  officer,  loses 
bodily  fluid  as  a result  of  an 
"accidental  discharge”.  Now 
that  2 am  able  to  view  the 
subject  with  a degree  of  aca- 
demic attachment,  I find  my- 
self again  returning  to  the 


original  question;  Just  what 
is  an  "accidental  discharge”? 

It  is  on  record  that  the 
Nigeria  police  force  carries 
out  summary  street  execu- 
tions as  a supplement  to  o the 
mass  death  which  occurs 
daily  In  torture  cells  through- 
out the  country. 

In  the  meantime  we  plead 
with  our  police  spokesmen  to 
kindly  desist  from  referring 
to  extra-judicial  shootings  as 
“accidental  discharges". 


Esquire . . . heckler's  art 


Nigeria  is  most  assuredly 
not  a civilised  country  now, 
and  it  will  never  become 
dose  to  becoming  one  for  as 
long  as  any  Keystone  Cop. 
policeman  or  soldier  can  com- 
mit wilful  murder  and  have  it 
sneeringly  explained  away  as 
an  "accidental  discharge”. 
Ahmed  Taker  writing  to  the 
editor  of  the  Lagos  Guardian 
in  Nigeria,  becomes  further 
outraged  at  police  activities 
when  he  discovers  his  dialecti- 
cal misunderstanding.  Thanks 
to  reader  Richard  Dowden. 

Big  shout 

I LOVE  heckling.  Dare  I sav 
it,  I thrive  on  it.  But,  and  here 
lies  the  problem,  the  wrong 
people  are  doing  it  I think 
there  should  be  workshops  set 
up  and  that  heckling  should 

be  deemed  an  art  form.  After 

all.  this  is  your  chance  to  ex- 
press yourself  and  to  defend 
your  right  to  freedom  of 
speech.  If  you  don’t  like  some- 
body, why  not  let  them  know? 
This  is  your  opportunity  for 
direct  action  and  if  you  get  it 
right  it  can  be  very  effective 
indeed. 

Gerry  Sadowitz's  opening 


gambit  to  Montreal  one  y 
was:  “Hello,  moosefuckei 
This  was  wittily  counter? 

ntlPnf  eairi  


on  uie  stage  npn  & 
mg  the  shit  out  of  him.  N 
subtle  heckle  I know,  but 
worked. 

I’ve  seen  one  heckle  de 
a comedian’s  career,  and 
wasn 't  of  the  “You’re  not 
funny"  variety.  It  was  lit 
more  than  a whisper:  “W 
do  you  want?”  This  hit  th 
spot  and  the  comic  was 
stunned  speechless-  he  re 
soon  after  and  is  now  resi 

In  Valhollo  17 . 
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benchmark. 

Sean  Hughes  on  the  art  oj 

one  to  Esquire.  Bob  Mot 
and  Vic  Reeves  apparerUl 
came  partners  after  Bob  s 
cessfidly  heckled  Vic  in  a • 
<f his  live  performances  a 
beginning  of  Vic's  career 
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British  firm 


guaranteed 


Global  loss 


-Patrick  Donovan 

■CHy  Editor 


LOBAL  Minerals 
and  Metals  Corpo- 
| ration,  the  US 
company  at  the 
I heart  of  the  world- 
1wide  investigation  into  multi- 
tbilllon-dollar  fraud  at  the  Jap- 
anese Sumitomo  Corporation, 
Tiad  a formal  financial  link-up 
with  Winchester  Commod- 
ities, the  Guardian  has  estab- 
lished. 

1 Winchester,  a British-baaed 
company  owned  by  Charles 
Vincent  and  Ashley  Levett, 
agreed  to  guarantee  losses 
made  by  Global  between  June 
1994  and  August  1995. 

The  arrangement  provided 
for  Winchester  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  certain 
losses  Global  made  in  the 
business  it  did  with  Credit 
Lyonnais  Rouse,  the  French 
bank  which  acts  as  clearer  for 
the  British  commodity  group. 
Such  arrangements  are  not 
unusual  in  the  commodity 
market 

According  to  company  doc- 
uments. the  arrangement  was 


agreed  in  a memorandum  of 
cash  collateral  on  May  2, 1994. 
The  document  adds  that  the 
amount  secured  by  the  charge 
is  the  “margin  payable  by 
Global  Minerals  and  Metals 
Corporation  to  Credit  Lyon- 
nais  Rouse  Ltd  and  any  losses 
incurred  by  the  bank  in  ex- 
cess of  $750,000  in  respect  of 
trading  carried  out  on  Global 
Minerals  and  Metals  Corpora- 
tion”. 

A spokesman  for  Winches- 
ter confirmed  yesterday  that 
this  arrangement  had  been  in 
place.  But  he  said  that  it  had 
existed  only  for  the  period  be- 
tween June  1994  and  August 
1995.  He  said  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  guarantee  margin 
losses  on  trading  in  the  alu- 
minium market 

Although  no  limit  was  spec- 
ified in  the  company  docu- 
ments, the  spokesman  said 
that  the  agreement  was  that 
Winchester  was  restricted  to 
guaranteeing  no  more  than 
$250,000  of  any  losses  made 
above  the  specified  threshold 
of  $750,000. 

The  Winchester  spokesman 
insisted  that  the  guarantee  ia- 
volved  a “very  limited 


amount  of  money”.  Links  be- 
tween Global  and  all  other 
leading  commodity  compa- 
nies throughout  the  world  are 
expected  to  come  under  scru- 
tiny by  regulators  examining 
the  circumstances  behind  the 
losses  of  up  to  $2.5  billion 
(£1.6  billion)  at  the  Sumitomo 
Corporation. 

David  Campbell,  a director 
of  Global  has  been  subpoe- 
naed by  the  US  Attorney  to 
testify  before  a grand  jury.  He 
will  be  asked  to  produce  docu- 
ments relating  to  Global’s 
relationship  with  the  sacked 
Sumitomo  trader,  Yasuo 
Hamanaka. 

As  the  Guardian  disclosed 
last  week,  Mr  Campbell  was 
given  power  of  attorney  over 
a Sumitomo  account  held  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  the  US  invest- 
ment bank.  It  is  understood 
that  the  account  was  held  at 
Merrill's  London  operations, 
although  the  bank  said  yes- 
terday that  it  could  not  com- 
ment about  its  customer's 

affairs. 

Winchester  has  said  consis- 
tently that  it  is  happy  to  res- 
pond to  any  requests  for  in- 
formation. 


pre-payment 


Paul  Murphy  and 
OwenBowcott 


INCREDULITY  that  Win- 
chester Commodities  ' was 
able  to  take  a $40  million 
"pre-payment”  on  a single 
deal  struck  for  disgraced  Jap- 
anese copper  trader  Yasuo 
Hamanaka  sparked  an  ex- 
tended investigation  into  the 
British  metals  brokerage  by 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority,  the  City  watchdog. 

This  “off-market  deal”, 
transacted  outside  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange  and 
which  has  become  known  as 
the  “Radr"  transaction,  in- 
volved more  than  1 million 
tonnes  of  copper  — equiva- 
lent to  a tenth  of  the  world's 
supply  and  worth  in  excess  of 
£2  billion. 

SFA  investigators  discov- 
ered it  by  chance,  having  vis- 
ited Winchester’s  offices  in 
September  1994  as  part  of  a 
general  exercise  to  reveiw 
regulation  at  the  LME. 

The  SFA  .found  that  two 
trading  accounts  had  been 
opened  in  June  1993  — one  for 
Sumitomo  (called  Radr)  and 
the  other  for  Winchester  itself 
(code-named  "Magn"). 

The  accounts  took  what 
metals  market  specialists 
refer  to  as  “equal  and  oppo- 
site" trading  positions  — one 


side  betting  that  the  price  of 
copper  would  go  up.  the  other 
down.  The  deal  had  a three- 
month  li&  span,  with  both 
sides  of  the  transaction  being 
"closed  out”  in  September! 

Later  that  month,  the  LME 
launched  an  internal  inquiry 
into  volatile  moves  in  the 
market  price  of  copper. 

Winchester  booked  a 
$40  million  profit  as  soon  as 
the  deal  was  first  struck;  fur- 
ther profits  were  taken  as  the 
deal  progressed  during  the 
summer,  with  a final  profit  of 
around  $50  million  being 
recorded  at  the  close  in 
September.  The  SFA  believes 
the  British"  broker  netted  a 
gain  of  $106  million,  while  Su- 
mitomo lost  about  $140  mil- 
lion on  the  transaction. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
$40  million'  pre-payment  was 
to  compensate  the  British 
broker  for  the  risk  It  was'  tak- 
ing with  the  trade.  The  SFA 
also  questioned  the  circum- 
stances of.  the  the  final 
$50  million  payment 

After  examining  moves  in 
the  copper  price  around,  that 
time,  the  LME  reached  an  un- 
precedented agreement  with 
Credit  Lyonnais  Rouse 
whereby  Rouse  made  a volun- 
tary payment  of  £100,000  to 
cover  LME  “costs”.  It  is  un- 
clear why  this  payment  was 
made. 


Yasuo  Hamanaka. . . authorisation  for  deal  questioned 


The  SFA  questioned  why 
Sumitomo  should  want  to  do 
this  deal  in  the  first  place  and 
whether  Mr  Hamanaka  had 
the  necessary  authorisation. 

A report  compiled  in  De- 
cember 1994  by  Daniel  Simon, 
an  SFA  investigator  who  sub- 
sequently left  the  regulator, 
camp  to  thp  conclusion  that 
further  investigation  was 
needed.  One  was  subse- 
quently launched  in  early 
1995.  Last  year,  the  SFA  told 
Winchester  it  would  not  be 
taking  any  action  in  relation 
to  the  Radr  deaL 

In  addition  to  Radr.  the  in- 
vestigators’ brief  for  the  new 
inquiry  was  widened  to  in- 
clude a series  of  seven  trades 
carried  out  on  January  4. 
1994,  with  Cotielco — the  Chil- 
ean state-owned  copper 
agency . — which  had  discov- 
ered that  its  chief  copper 
trader,  Juan  Pablo  Davila, 
had  racked  up  losses  of  more 
than  $200  million. 

These  transactions,  involv- 
ing about  80,000  tonnes  of  cop- 
per, were  struck  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  first  day  the 
London  metal  market  was 
open  after  the  new  year  holi- 
day. . 

Investigators  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  deals  bad 
been  struck  at  prevailing 
market  rates,  and  they  were 
curious  to  know  why  the  busi- 
ness bad  been  routed  through 
a Winchester  subsidiary  in 
New  York  — at  4am,  New 
York  time. 

The  inquiry  also  looked  at  a 
transaction  involving  about 
10.000  tonnes  of  copper  struck 
later  that  same  day  between 
Winchester  and  Vulcania  — a 
trading  entity  registered  in 
the  British  Virgin  Islands  but 
operating  from  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Winchester  was  also 
cleared  in  regard  to  these  Co- 
dfiko-related  deals  in  May 
this  year.  • • 


Notebook 


Home-grown . . .Insider  John  Stewart  is  the  new  Woolwich  chief  photosvw*  david  sbjjtoe 


New  chief  confirms  old 
strategy  for  Woolwich 


JHIPapworth 


PLANS  to  convert  the 
Woolwich  Building 
Society  into  a bank  and 
float  it  on  the  stock  market  In 
1997  will  remain  on  track 
under  new  chief  executive 
John  Stewart  He  was  ap- 
pointed yesterday  to  replace 
Peter  Robinson  who  was 
ousted  at  Easter  after  allega- 
tions that  he  had  misused 
society  facilities, 

Mr  Stewart,  group  opera- 
tions director  until  assuming 
his  new  role  on  July  1,  has 
been  with  the  society  since 
1977  and  was  the  leading  in- 
ternal candidate  for  the 
£300,000-a-year  post  He  was 
chosen  from  a shortlist  of 
four  after  a long  search  to 
find  someone  capable  of 
restoring  confidence . among 
the  society's ' four  million 
members  following  Mr  Robin- 
son’s abrupt  departure. 

“To  restore  confidence  in 
the  Woolwich  I want  to  get 
business  back  oh  the  agenda,” 
Mr  Stewart  says.  “All  we’ve 


lost  is  one  man  from  a very 
big.  strong  team.  The  message 
I want  to  get  over,  as  opposed 
to  anything  about  one  indi- 
vidual, is  just  how  well  tiie 
Woolwich,  is  doing,  how 
strong  our  businesses  are  and 
how  good  our  figures  are.” 

The  Woolwich,  is  to  rank?  a 
long-awaited  announcement 
about  its  final  settlement  with 
Mr  Robinson  In  the  next  few 
days.  But  it  Is  refusing  to  de- 
tail the  allegations,  which  Mr 
Robinson  has  denied,  or  the 
results  of  Its  Internal  investi- 
gation into  the  affair. 

Mr  Stewart,  who  was  Mr 
Robinson’s  right-hand  man 
for  several  years,  admits  the 
situation  has  been  personally 
difficult 

“1  haven't  spoken  to  Peter 
since  (he  left]  for  very  good 
reasons  because  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawyers.  He  be- 
haved in  a way  he  perhaps 
shouldn’t  have  and  has  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  that  But  that 
doesn't  mean  I won’t  have, 
fond  memories  of  him  and  I 
still  consider  him  a friend.  ” 

Mr  Stewart  denied  rumours 


that  the  Woolwich  has 
received  takeover  bids,  in- 
cluding one  from  the  Pruden- 
tial "We  have  received  lots  of 
calls  from  people  Intimating 
. Interest  but  none  that  consti- 
tute an  offer  or  bid,”  he  said. 

Were  a bid  to  come  up. 
“we’d  have  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  better  [than  the 
current  conversion  and  flota- 
tion strategy]  for  all  oar 
stakeholders,  primarily  .'in- 
vestors and  borrowers  but 
also  our  staff". 

After  conversion,  Mr  Stew- 
art plans  farther  expansion 
via  acquisitions.  “We  want 
more  critical  mass  in  term*  of 
life  assurance,  fund  manage- 
ment and  pensions- as  well  as 
our  core  business.  It  could  be 
one  company  if  we  find  the 
right  partner  or  more  than 
one.”  He  also  wants  to  add 
“more  weight”  to  the  soci- 
ety’s French  and  Italian  mort- 
gage bank  subsidiaries. 

He  sees  the  Woolwich  as 
one  of  the  new  breed  of  per-, 
sonal  financial  services 
banks,  second  only  In  size  to 
the  Halifax. 


SFO  chief  seeks  review  of  jury  role  in  fraud  cases 


Ian  King 


G! 


, EORGE  Staple,  direc- 
tor of  the  Serious 
wJ  Fraud  Office,  last 
night  called  for  a review  « 
the  law  that  requires  com- 
plex fraud  cases  to  be  tried 
by  jurors.  . 

Addressing  a seminar  on 
regulation,  at  the 
London  School  of  Econom- 
ics. Mr  Staple  — whose 
office  Is  responsible  for  in- 


large  fraud  cases  — said 
JSy  trials  took  longer  than 
S3*  heard  by  judges  alone. 

"ssrsnrsw- 

“over-elaborate”  rales  of 

criminal  evidence,  to.  en- 


sure that  any  feint  chance 
of  unfair  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  jurors  was  elimi- 
nated, which  again  added 
to  the  length  and  complex- 
ity of  trials.  - 

Mr  Staple  said  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  “a  jury  of 
12  ordinary  men  and 
women”  was  still  a “suit- 
able tribunal”  for  serious 
fraud  cases  existed  because 
of  the  “enormous  complex- 
ity” of  modern  serious 
fraud.  He  added:  “That  is 
the  question  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  many  people-  They 
simply  question  whether 
ordinary  people  of  no 
special  qualification  can 
sufficiently  comprehend 
the  evidence  to  deliver  a 
reliable  verdict” 


cl  do  not  pretend  to  be  sure  of  the 
answer,  but  Ido  think. . .with 
considerable  experience  in  the  field,  we 
should  be  revisiting  the  question  of 
whether  the  random  jury  of  1 2 ordinary 
men  and  women  is  an  appropriate 
tribunal  before  which  to  try  serious 
and  complex fraud  cases5 


Mr  Staple  reminded  his 
audience  that  the  RoskOI 
committee  cm  fraud  trials, 
in  1986,  found  that  jury 
trials  were  an  unsatisfac- 
tory way  of  ''achieving  jn^ 
tice”  in  long  cases  of  fraud. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
“vast  majority”  of  criminal 


cases  in  Britain  jurors  were 
not  used,  with  more  than 
90  per  cent  heard  by  magis- 
trates, while  in  many  other 
countries  trial  by  jury  was 
not  the  norm. 

He  went  on:  “So  why  are 
we  so  attached  to  jury  trial 
for  a relative  handful  of 


criminal  cases?  I do  not 

pretend  to  be  sure  of  tbe 
answer,  but  1 do  think  . 
with  considerable  experi- 
ence in  tbe  field,  we  should 
be  revisiting  the  question 
of  whether  the  random  jury 
of  12  ordinary  men  and 
women  is  an  appropriate 
tribunal  before  which  to 
try  serious  and  complex 
fraud  cases.” 

Mr  Staple,  welcomed  pro- 
posals in  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedures and  Investigations 
Bill,  which  he  said  would 
considerably  reduce  time  in 
court.  He  defended  the 
SFO's  record,  which  has 
been  under  attack,  pointing 
out  that  in  its  eight  years 
the  office  had  been  respon- 
sible for  trials  involving 


338  defendants,  of  whom 
212  had  been  convicted. 

He  added:  “In  over  75  per 
cent  of  our  cases  at  least 
one  defendant  has  been 
convicted,  and  that  has 
usually  been  the  principal 
defendant” 

• Mr  Staple’s  remarks 
come  five  months  after 
Kevin  and  Ian  Maxwell, 
along  with  former  Maxwell 
financial  adviser  Larry 
Trachtenberg,  were  acquit- 
ted by  a jury  of  seven 
women  and  five  men  of  de- 
frauding pension  funds, 
after  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  expensive  fraud  trials 
in  legal  history.  In  deliber- 
ating on  their  verdicts,  the 
jurors  clocked  up  a record 
11  nights  in  a hotel. 


Society  spurns 
new  blood 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


is  nothing  intrin- 
sically wrong  with  the 
Woolwich  reaching  in- 
side  its  own  organisation  to 
select  a successor  to  Peter 
Robinson,  who  left  under  an 
expenses  cloud  on  April  2. 
But  the  accession  of  John 
Stewart,  tbe  group  operations 
director,  to  the  senior  execu- 
tive post  at  the  building  soci 
ety  is  by  no  means  a normal 
transition. 

The  Woolwich  is  Involved 
in  the  most  important  busi- 
ness decision  it  will  probably 
ever  take:  the  switch  from 
mutuality  to  becoming  a pub- 
licly quoted  company  in  the 
highly  competitive  financial 
services  sector. 

Mr  Stewart  argues  that  foe 
transition  may  not  change 
matters  very  much  — except 
that  the  members  win  become 
shareholders. 

But  that  is  a misapprehen- 
sion. It  will  find  it  has  an- 
other group  of  shareholders 
as  well,  fund  managers  who 
demand  performance  and 
dividends  putting  the  quoted 
company  in  a very  different 
position. 

Moreover,  like  other  public 
companies,  it  must  make  frill 
disclosure  of  salaries,  emolu- 
ments and  pensions  contribu- 
tions, as  required  by  the 
Greenbury  code. 

Plainly,  the  choice  of  a suc- 
cessor has  not  been  that  easy 
for  the  society,  otherwise  the 
selection  would  not  have 
taken  three  months- 
However,  suitable  candi- 
dates to  head  banks/flnanciaJ 
sector  companies  are  in  short 
supply.  Barclays  Bank  took 
much  longer  when  it  decided 
to  split  foe  jobs  of  chairman 
and  chief  executive  and  ap- 
point Martin  Taylor  to  the  lat- 
ter job. 

Tbe  important  point,  how- 
ever, was  that  it  reached  out- 
side in- the  interests  of  public 
confidence  in  a bank  which 
had  more  that  its  fair  share  of 
management  problems. 

That  is  a particularly  sensi- 
tive consideration  in  foe  case 
of  the  Woolwich.  Even  though 
the  society  has  a distin- 
guished history,  a good  re- 
cord and  impressive  profits 
prospects  (according  to  Mr 
Stewart),  confidence  ahead  of 
the.  conversion  to  a public 


company  might  have  been 
better  served  had  it  delayed 
longer  and  gone  outside. 

A senior  figure  from  else- 
where in  the  movement,  such 
as  Andrew  Longhurst  of  Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester,  might 
have  been  a useful  hinge  dur- 
ing the  conversion,  before  the 
more  youthful  Mr  Stewart 
took  over  the  helm. 

What  will  be  critical,  how- 
ever, to  the  reaction  of  mem- 
bers and  the  City  is  the  Wool- 
wich’s willingness  to  show 
exemplary  transparency. 

There  has  been  much  hear- 
say surrounding  the  Robin- 
son departure.  It  is  in  foe  in- 
terests of  all  stakeholders  that 
a full  account  of  the  internal 
report  be  made  public,  so  that 
foe  integrity  of  the  institution 
is  reinforced. 


Staple  justice 


ALTHOUGH  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  has  been 
widely  criticised, 
largely  because  of  its  failure 
to  obtain  prosecutions  in 
high-profile  trials,  its  record 
is  not  as  bad  as  one  might 
think. 

Overall,  it  has  a 63  per  cent 
conviction  rate  and,  in  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  cases,  at 
least  one  defendant  has  been 
convicted. 

Even  so,  the  director  of  tbe 
SFO,  GeorgB  Staple,  is  clearly 
dissatisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent cases.  He  believes  that 
the  prosecution  is  at  a disad- 
vantage because  disclosure 
provisions  favour  the  de- 
fence. This,  he  argues,  will  be 
partly  remedied  by  foe  better 
disclosure  required  by  the 
Criminal  Procedures  and  In- 
vestigations Bill,  currently 
progressing  through 
Parliament 

As  weighty,  in  the  Staple 
view,  is  the  fixture  of.  jury 
trials  in  serious  fraud  cases. 
In  the  last  decade,  two  major 
studies,  that  of  the  Raskin 
Committee  and  Lord  Runci- 
man’s  Royal  Commission, 
have  been  sympathetic  to  tbe 
abolition  of  juries  in  serious 
fraud  and  their  possible 
replacement  by  an  expert 
panel 

On  tbe  basis  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a prosecutor,  Mr 
Staple  now  appears  sympa- 
thetic to  this  change  and  be- 
lieves it  poses  no  threat  to 
natural  justice. 

Mr  Staple  is  plainly  on  the 
right  track. 

But  one  should  also  con- 
sider whether  any  such 
reform  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  ohangwa  hi  the  law 
which  treat  insider  trading  — 
one  of  foe  most  dtfftenTt  cases 
to  prove — as  a civil  offence. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


France  7.72 
Germany  228 
Greece  363.00 
Hong  Kong  11.50 
India  63.67 
Ireland  0.9425 
Israel  5.03 


Australia  1.8850 
Aiartrfa  16JJ7 
Belgium  4643 
Canada  2.0430 
Cyprus  0.7010 
Denmark  8.83 
Finland  7.09 

SvpfiBad  by  NaMost  Bank  (excluding  Indian  rupee  and  laraaff  sbaka/). 


Italy  2^27 

Macs  03450 

Nattierlanda  2.56 
New  Zeeland  2.21 
Norway  9.81 
Portugal  238.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.73 


Singapore  2.11 
South  Africa  &51 
Spain  192.00 
Sweden  10.07  * 
Switzerland  1J750 
Turkey  119,468 
USA  1.50 


NOTICE  OF  VARIATION 


OF  INTEREST  RATES 


With  effect  from  2 September  1 996 
Mortgage  Rate  will  decrease  to 
6.99%  per  annum 
. . for  existing  borrowers. 


The  100%  Mortgage  Rate 
will  also  decrease  to  7.49% 
per  annum,  along  with  the  Royal 
Premier  Mortgage  Rate  to  6.24%, 
with  effect  from  this  date. 


Existing  arrangements 
apply  for  Centralised  Banking 
Services  customers. 


£ 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 


Tbe  Royal  Bank  of  Scotian*  pie. 

Registered  Office:  36  SL  ArJn&n  Square,  Edinburgh  EH2  2YB. 
Registered  in  Scotland  No.  90312. 
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I Racing 


Cricket 

England  v India:  second  Comhiil  Test,  final  day 


Russell  leads  the  rescue  party 


HIks  Sehrey  at  Lord's 


After  a life 
blighted  by  rain, 
bad  light  and  burst 
drains,  Dickie 
Bird's  interna- 
tional career  ended  in  bright 
sunshine  when  Mike  Ather- 
ton declared  England’s 
second  innings  closed  at  278 
for  nine,  with  not  even  the 
remotest  chance  of  a result 
There  was,  of  course,  emo- 
tion, His  final  session  had  been 
greeted  with  yet  another  stand- 
ing ovation  from  an  unsurpris- 
ingly small  crowd  (the  early- 
morning  traffic  news  that 
predicted  gridlock  in  St  John’s 
Wood  proved  a trifle  pessimis- 
tic), and  be  had  his  obligatory 
blub  using  what  will  surely 
soon  be  marketed  as  the  Dickie 
Bird  Superhanky. 

Two  hours  later  he  gave  his 
Index  linger  one  final  airing 
as  he  sent  Jack  Russell  back 
to  the  pavilion  — Dickie's 
Last  LBW  Victim  will  be  on 
canvas  soon  no  doubt  — be- 
fore, at  twenty  past  five  and 
fidgeting  still,  he  you-dirty- 
ratted  his  cuffs  one  last  time, 
heaved  a sigh,  shook  hands 
all  round  with  the  Indian 
team,  removed  the  bails  and 
was  given  a police  escort  from 
the  field.. 

This  had  promised  to  be  a 
quiet  last  day  at  the  office.  In- 
stead England  were  for  a 
while  under  the  cosh  and  in 
danger  of  losing  a game  that 
ought  to  have  been  safe.  They 
had  begun  at  113  for  two.  a 
lead,  albeit  slender,  of  28  and 
with  the  prospect  perhaps  of  a 
century  from  Alec  Stewart, 
who  had  played  in  such  a pos- 
itive manner  on  the  previous 
evening. 

It  was  not  to  be,  for  with 
lunch  still  a quarter  of  an 
hour  away  and  the  lead  just 
83  the  fourth  wicket  of  the  day 
had  fallen  and  Russell  found 
himself  trudging  to  the 
middle  to  join  Ronnie  Irani 
Fortunately,  after  his  five- 
hour  blockathon  with  Ather- 
ton in  Johannesburg  this  situ- 
ation was  right  up  Russell's 
road.  Everything  that  India's 
bowlers  could  propel  at  him, 
including  a second  new  ball, 
was  repelled  during  the  after- 
noon and  although  he  lost 
Irani  shortly  before  tea  for  41 
(another  forthright  and  confi- 
dent effort  if  not  totally  con- 
vincing) after  a seventh- 
wicket  partnership  of  60.  the 
game  was  by  then  safe.  That 
he  made  38  was  almost  by  the 
by:  more  pertinently  he  had 


across  a full-length  ball  from 
Ganguly.  Although  there  was 
competition  from  Ganguly's 
composed  century,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  it  was  Russell 
who  was  the  Man  of  the 
Match. 

Afterwards  the  England 
coach  David  Lloyd  described 
the  performance  of  his 
charges  as  “brilliant",  al- 
though that  was  pitching  it  a 
bit  strong.  But  despite  the  feet 
that  they  were  always  behind 
in  the  game,  wholesale 
changes  for  the  third  and 
final  Test  at  Trent  Bridge 
would  be  both  unlikely  and 
unwise. 

hi  the  first  place,  it  had 
been  a crucial  toss  and  had 
Azharuddin  not  called  cor- 
rectly England’s  seamers 
might  have  caused  mayhem 
to  a fragile-looking  Indian 
order  and  might  then  not 


Scoreboard 


ENGLAND 
Ffcit  tnnbig» 

‘fcf  a Atfiarnan  tow  b Sr  mam  O 

A J S lo wan  b Snnath  . — 20 

N Hussain  e Rathon?  b Ganguly  30 

G f*  Thorpe  b Srinath  80 

G A Ha*  e Snnath  b Ganguly  ....  1 

R C Irani  o Prasad 1 

TR  C Russafl  c Tendulkar  b Prasad  124 

C C Lewis  c Mongia  b Prasad 21 

D G Cork  c Mongia  b Prasad  O 

P J Uarbn  c Tendulkar  b Prasad  ....  4 

A D Mullalty  not  out  o 

Extras  (bi3.  toil.  nbW| . 38 


Total  (130  3 overs)  344 

Fad  of  wicket*:  0.  67.  96.  102  107.  2-13. 
326  337.  343L 

Bowllngi  Snnath  23-9-76-3.  Prasad 
33.3-10-76-5  Mhamdrcy  (9-3-66-8  Klim- 
Die  28-0-60-0.  Ganguly  -.5-2-49-2.  Ten- 
dulkar 2-1-J-O. 


INDIA 

Hnt  Innings 

V Rathora  c Hussain  b Code  ...... 

IN  R Mongia  few  b Lewis  . . ..... 

S Ganguly  b Medially  

S R Tendulkar  d Lewis .. . 

•M  Arttaruddm  c Russell  b Muilaiiy 

A 0 Jadaja  b Irani 

R S Dravtd  c Russell  b Lewis 

A Kumbie  Ibw  b Martin  .... ..  . .. 

J Srkurtti  b M utility 

P L Mhambrey  not  out  .....  — _ . . 

BKV  Prasad  c Stewart  b Con 

Extras  tbll  lb2S.w1D.nb9)  


TotaJ  1109  3 overs) — 429 

Pall  at  wickets  2ft  59.  123.  154.  202.  296. 
351.  3BB.  419. 

Bowling:  Lewis  40-1 1-101-3.  Cork 
42.3-10-112-2:  Mullalty  39-14-71-3;  Mar- 
lin 34- ID- 70-1;  Irani  12-3-31-1:  Hick 
Z-0-6-0. 


'M  A Atherton  b Kumbie  - 17 

A j stewan  b snnath  so 

N Hussain  c Dr  avid  b Srlnath  28 

P J Martto  c Rathora  b Prasad 23 

G P Thorpe  c Ra there  b Kumbie 21 

G A Hick  c Mongia  b Prasad 8 

R C tram  b Mluunorey  ..  41 

TR  C Russell  few  b Ganguly 38 

C C Lewie  not  out 28 

□ G Cork  c Azharuddin  a KuniDte  ...  1 

A 0 Mullalty  not  out 0 

Brtras  (bi.  te5.  nb5) — ii 


prodded,  nudged  and  pulled 
his  bat  out  of  line  for  more 
than  three  hours  before  he  hit 


Total  (lor  0.  121  overs] 278 

Fal  of  nUxts  49.  109.  114.  154.  167. 
166.  228.  274.  Z76. 

BavrOnyt  Srlnath  29-6-76-2;  Prasad 
24-6-64-2:  Kumbie  51-14-90-3:  Ganguly 
3-0-5-1;  Mhantrav  14-3-47- 1. 

Umniraw  H D Bird  and  D B Hair 


have  appeared  so  stereotypi- 
cal when  the  cloud  lifted  and 
the  pitch  lost  its  spite. 

Second,  although  there 
were  traumas,  none  greater 
than  when  England  found 
themselves  107  for  five  on  the 
opening  afternoon,  this  is  a 
side  that  has  now  conceded 
only  one  Test  in  10  (and  that 
the  result  of  a horrible  half- 
hour  in  Cape  Itown  when  they 
were  looking  at  victory)  since 
the  horror  strip  at  Edgbaston 
last  year.  They  may  have , 
trouble  winning  (that  Is  what 
“brilliant”  sides  do)  but  they 
are  a tough  side  to  beat 

Of  those  who  got  to  the 
crease  yesterday,  only  Stew- 
art Graeme  Hick  and  Domi- 
nic Cork  can  look  back  with 
any  lack  of  satisfaction.  In 
particular.  Stewart  will  be 
wondering  whether  his  66, 
ended  when  he  edged  Srlnath 
on  to  his  stumps  in  the  second 
over  of  the  day,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  his  career 
when  Nick  Knight  is  fit.  and 
there  has  to  be  worry  too  | 
about  Hick,  who  has  made 
only  15  runs  In  three  innings 
this  series  — although  he  was 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
snorter  from  Prasad 
yesterday. 

The  remainder  all  spent 
useful  time  In  the  middle  as 
India,  led  this  time  not  by 
Srinath  but  by  Anil  Kumbie 
in  a marathon  spell  from  the 
Nursery  End,  attempted  to 
chip  away.  Stewart  fell  early 
victim  to  unexpected  bounce 
(although  he  plays  on  to  his 
own  wicket  too  often  for  com- 
fort) and  Kumbie  found  a 
brute  of  a delivery  for  Thorpe 
which  spat  at  him  and  drew  a 
superb  catch  from  Rathare  at 
short  leg. 

But  Peter  Martin,  the 
nightwatchman  from  fee  pre- 
vious evening,  held  things  up 
with  some  aplomb  for  over 
two  hours  before  Prasad 
sussed  him,  and  later  Irani 
spent  138  minutes  with 
RusselL 

Irani  too  will  cause  debate 
at  the  selectors’  next  meeting 
this  weekend,  for  his  two  in- 
nings have  not  revealed  quite 
enough  to  make  real  judg- 
ment of  his  right  to  fee  No.  6 
spot  Certainly  he  has  shown 
the  right  temperament,  and 
his  willingness  to  put  bat 
firmly  to  ball  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded in  most  circum- 
stances. But  lack  of  tech- 
nique, in  particular  the 
tendency  for  his  bottom  band 
to  take  over  and  pull  the  bat 
across  the  tine,  as  happened 
yesterday  when  he  dragged 
Mhambrey  on  to  his  stumps, 
could  be  his  undoing  at  this 
leveL 


Injury 
rules  out 
Shaamit 


Chris  Hawkins 


A DAY  after  announcing 
Shaamit  a runner  for 
next  Sunday's  Irish 
Derby,  William  Haggas  had  to 
inform  fee  world  yesterday- 
feat  fee  colt  would  miss  the 
race  after  injuring  himself  in 
his  box. 

•‘Shaamit  twisted  a shoe,  is 
lame  and  sore,"  said  the  New- 
market trainer.  “It  was  found 
at  evening  stables  last  night. 

“I  suppose  it's  better  that  it 
happened  last  night  so  that 
we  saved  ourselves  the 
£60,000  supplementary  entry- 
fee  (due  today)  but  after 
spending  most  of  Sunday  say- 
ing how  well  he  was  I now 
have  to  turn  round  and  say 
this." 

■■We'll  have  to  play  things 
by  ear  now.  In  my  experience 
wife  horses’  feet  things  al- 
ways take  longer  than  you 
think,  but  the  Eclipse  or  the 
King  George  remain 
possibilities.” 

The  Eclipse  Stakes  at  San- 
down  on  July  6th  seems  cer- 
tain to  come  too  soon  for  the 
Derby  winner  but  there  is 
nearly  five  weeks  until  the 
King  George  at  Ascot 
Shaamit' s defection  takes  a 
lot  of  interest  out  of  the  Irish 
race  and  in  Ladbrokes’  re- 
vamped ante-post  list  Du- 
sbyantor  is  favourite  at  6-4. 
followed  by  2-1  Dr  Mass  ini,  9-2 
Alhaarth.  8-1  Polaris  Flight 
The  latter,  previously 
owned  in  partnership  be- 
tween Robert  Sangster  and 
American  Rick  Raster,  has 
been  sold  since  running 
second  in  the  French  Derby 
and  has  been  bought  by  a 
Saudi  prince. 

Sangster  confirmed  the  sale 
while  talking  at  a press  con- 
ference at  Manton  yesterday 
called  to  announce  the 
sponsorship  of  his  British 
racing  operation  by  Grosve- 
nor  Casinos. 

The  agreement  is  worth 
£500.000  over  three  yearsand 
is  the  biggest  such  deal  since 
the  British  Horse  Racing 
Board  initiated  sponsorship 
to  enable  owners  to  claim 
back  VAT  on  training  fees. 

Sangster  has  62  horses  in 
training  at  Manton,  three 
with  Barry  Hills  and  one  with 
Lynda  Ramsden. 

He  has  interests  in  Ireland. 
America  and  Australia  and 
his  equine  enterprise  costs 
over  csmillion  a year  which 
is  why  he  is  always  open  to 
offers  for  his  bloodstock. 

Sangster  has  virtually 
dropped  out  of  the  yearling 
market  and  most  of  his  horses 
are  now  home  bred.  He 
recently  sent  14  mares  to  be 
covered  by  his  stallion 
Sadler's  Wells  and  they  are  all 
in  foal. 

Manton,  comprising  2,500 
acres  high  on  fee  Wiltshire 
Downs,  is  now  successful 
thanks  largely  to  trainer 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam  but  it 
did  not  flourish  initially 
under  Michael  Dickinson. 

“I  remember  I came  down 
to  talk  over  what  was  a pretty 
massive  problem  with 
Michael."  recalled  Sangster. 
“Nothing  was  going  right  We 
hadn’t  had  a winner  for  six 
months  and  aU  he  said  when  I 
got  here  was  'get  your  pads  on 
and  Til  bowl  to  you  in  the 
nets."' 

Dickinson  is  apparently 
famous  for  having  fee  longest 
run  of  any  slow  bowler  in  the 
history  of  cricket 
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Rearguard  action  . . . Irani,  preparing  to  fend  off  Prasad,  and  Russell  drew  India's  sting 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAN  SMITH 


Optimist  Lloyd  puts  his  faith  in  power  of  positive  thinking 


David  Hopps  finds  the  England  coach  in 
upbeat  mood  after  a ‘brilliant’  draw 


David  lloyd  talks  so 
animatedly  about 
English  cricket  that 
he  should  go  fee  whole  bog 
and  paint  his  face  with  the 
flag  of  St  George. 

While  fee  depressive  ten- 
dency was  debating 
whether  an  anxious  draw 
against  India  was  cause  for 
concern.  England's  coach 
was  banging  the  drum  for  a 
“brilliant”  performance. 


England  lost  an  important 
toss  in  fee  first  Test  at  Edg- 
baston and  still  won  with 
ease;  they  lost  the  toss  again 
at  Lord's  and  were  playing 
catch-up  from  fee  moment 
they  collapsed  to  107  for  five 
an  the  first  afternoon.  The 
fact  that  they  remain  1-0  up 
in  the  series,  with  only  one 
to  play,  was  enough  for 
Lloyd  to  display  the  art  of 
positive  thinking. 


“We  were  absolutely  bril- 
liant,” he  said.  “India  will 
be  desperately  disap- 
pointed not  to  win.  We  had 
to  play  really  well  just  to 
stay  in  the  game.” 

Lloyd,  echoed  by  his  cap- 
tain Mike  Atherton,  was 
adamant  that  circum- 
stances had  not  worked  In 
England's  favour.  In  the 
first  innings  the  movement 
generated  by  the  India 

played  as  benignly  as  at 
any  time  in  the  match. 

It  would  be  simple  to  dis- 
miss this  as  little  more  tha-n 
fan-speak,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  feet  that  even  England 
fans  with  painted  faces 
rarely  muster  such  opti- 
mism. A missed  penalty,  a 
volley  into  the  net  or  an 
edge  to  slip  and  we  all  tend 
to  sink  onr  beads  into  our 
hawda  and  rue  the  limita- 

would have  grumbled  that 
England's  top  order  did  not 
get  enough  runs  and  that 
much  of  the  seam  bowling 
lacked  energy.  He  would 
have  concurred  that  Stew- 
art’s place  was  precarious, 
that  Hick  and  Atherton 
looked  out  of  form,  and  that 
Medially  did  not  swing  it 

No  one  could  have  fairly 
questioned  his  judgment. 
What  Lloyd  is  intent  on 

missing  Tendulkar  in  his 
first  spell  in  both  innings, 
Russell  did  bat  with  a reso- 
lution that  deserved  the 
Man  of  the  Match  award 
and  Irani,  a mid-order 
thumper,  coped  with  a 
tense  situation  with  consid- 
erable aplomb. 

To  view  life  this  way 
requires  considerable  opti- 
mism and,  in  a week  when 
English  sport  is  awash  with 

bowlers  was  “alarming”. 
In  the  second  they  bene- 
fited from  low  and  uneven 
bounce.  In  between,  when 
India  batted,  the  pitch 

tions  of  our  sportsmen. 

Imagine  what  Raymond 
Illingworth’s  conclusions 
would  have  been.  The 
chairman  of  selectors 

challenging  is  the  mood. 

Change  the  emphasis  and 
it  is  possible  to  discover  all 
sorts  of  positives.  Lewis 
really  was  a marvel  in  dis- 

tt,  Lloyd  deserves  to  get 
away  with  it.  England's 
players  need  some  cheer:  a 
fine  for  slow  over-rates,  ap- 
proaching £1,300  per  man. 

amounting  to  45  per  cent  of 
their  match  fee,  represents 
one  of  the  largest  penalties 
in  Test  history. 

The  most  courageous  de- 
cision was  made  by  Mo- 
hammad Azharuddin.  The 
last  time  he  inserted  Eng- 
land at  Lord's,  six  years  1 
ago.  Graham  Gooch  made  , 
333.  Pilloried  in  Indian 
newspapers  ever  since  the  1 
country's  World  Cup  fail-  I 
ore.  last  Thursday  he  dared  | 
to  do  it  again.  If  Lloyd  were  ; 
Azha’s  agent,  he  wonld 
have  insisted  that  he  de- 
served better. 


Yarmouth  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


Lingfield  runners  and  riders 


2.18  Ship’s  Daaoer 
MB  Anobor  V«mn 

3.18  Ctsaoic  Mot 


3»8  Jkngotat 
4.18  Koval  Jade 
449  Daroey  UommmM  (nb) 
3.13  Smart  Boy 


FORM  QUIDS  • EMMAS  BRBSEEi  Chraad  lentara.  ndden  3 out  faded.  5Ui  ol  6,  bta  9L  to  Intfi  Boon 
lYanDoollt  7f.  Rrm) 

jwomsn  Faded  rail  ow  ii  ml  tan  oi  6,  few  121,  to  Wlw  Tout  v#x,  isautnmi  9«ei.a.wi 
MB-Win*  la  toudi  met  2L  virtuaTy  Puled  iyi  hui  tartans-  tad  oi  91  tm  41L  id  CalcMii  [Sombrail  9. 
4*1. 

MIN  FOR  Mr  CMsaf  taadwa.  hat  ptow  Wfwjy.  70i  of  9.  Mn  13». to  Rota*  Art  (Cum*  9.  good). 


2-30  Samoa 
MO  Vicky*  Double 
3301hnta 


44M  Qutat  Arab 
4JO  White  So* 
s-oo  WMtTf  PLAINS  Crap) 


BranteMeaflraMaoa  (Inter Run. * DntelUn. 

2.1  5 TUTB  DUAL  KMBCAST  HANDICAP  *YO  1b  Bf  0,172 

101  M0E1  ALWARQA  (13]  (CO)  R Armstrong  9-7 ■ '*  _ 

102  00-2033  SOLDIER  MAX  (10)  A rt*  9-5 ■ Itary  t*)  2 

106  00-0453  BMP'S  DANCER  (13)  Jtfcntop  8-10  — PMbfckry  1* 

104  003142  MFlJUDKCPBlUnm  CD)  CBrlMln  8-9 - 

109  610412  FEABi.AMBVBIURV(1?)M  Johnson  6-6 M RafcnrtmO 

100  0-004  CUtelMI  REEDS  (17)  C Alton  6-3 

TOP  nnim  M Aratarawy  0,  MVi  ItaMf  7 

mnteii  * • SWp’1  Oancor.  9-4  Alrarqa.  4-1  Setter  Mile.  S-l  Paul  AnnHerwrjr.  8-1  Influence  Pedlar. 
20-1  Glowing  Heels  ■**■“**" 

FORM  OUW  - ALWARQA;  ifcM  up.  M a nut  iByed  an  iK»tf».  WM Go  Re  WlnlS.  SHIP'S 
PA14CEH  IrecTta).  headrar  three  oul  no  ww  Bite  hrtong.  3rfloL  Mn»  ffarenjat^a.ftnr).  ^ 
Hum  HAK:  r*o  fflira  final  lurking  Mien  M ol  7.  M a.  to  Labe*  (Bam  1m  9 wpa-owo ItowwL 
BMP  PBUft  held  up.  crueur  rawer  **A  over  11  out.  no  Imprantaa.  bv  71  Dy  M>  cooywrue 

nBMLAMnvFMUUnTHiMd'aiT  Ci  OUL  nmr  XA  to  cAsdangn.  71  by  OUftirool  H*W».  GLOWING 

REEDS  |f*c  IBS).  too  irtll  #ve  ouL  4u?  al  10.  Dla  1M  (Wolverftunfwe  1m  ■ INpjB.  


4.1  5 TOTS  PLACE OHLY  MABIEM  FOLKS'  STAJOB  3T0 1m  64,093 


2.45  TOTE  CtKOTMADEH  STAKES  VfO  itt  Of  tOJO» 

901  80-4554  ANCHOR  VBinne  (18)  (BP)  S PM  Eddery  2 

902  46-04  BOUS  CLASSIC  (24)  J Durfop  9-0 

202  000-0  HAL  HOOYABOOM  W Hem  9-0 --■*"**  , 

904  00  SCOTTHH  HBW  (8)  J pBalla*B  9-0  D™ 1 

TOP  fom  TIPS  >U  Ho*  rnm  10,  Aactar  IMn  7 

Better? 5-4  Aneftor Venture. 2-'  Hnl Hoe Yoroom. 7-2 ScotKA Haro. B-lBddOattlC.  4-— — 1 

FORM  OUDE  - ANCHOR  VBITUIB2  Led  B ort  anbl  t«Q  ooi  Mhefl  <Ul  ol  7.  Un  4S,  u M>gnty  Phanmni 
land  two  oul  *tien  *Si  et  fl.  b«r  29L  » RoV"1 0s—1  lC«***to*r  1m  «.  gout  R 


SOI  3-50  AETWtAC17)(HV)UdrHnrrln8-rl J>Hwiine4 

9432  04  ■atTBAlirAMD(21)6H3ttiinB-11 3Steokia)2 

tea  0 8USSOMVKU(13)MJarM*B-t1 -_P  BtoooMd  10 

604  BO-  PLVHU PLOWBIS (244) R Hannon 8-11 NHataUS 

905  4-003  HJPPTfl*)C  BrtMn  6-11 BDoyteS 

906  23-32  HUH  (Ml  CTF)HThom»o#  Jone*  6-11 JtWfaT 

■07  2-03  NASBBI ALSAHAR (40) W Kbth 9-11 ._TSpnln5* 

908  2S-553  OMAIIA (13)  H Cedi 8-11  MBddwyl 

309  yst  ROYAL  JABS  BHmt  a.11 JfHBaJ 

510  9QUA8E  BBLEMBS  P hDMHig  9-11 

TOP  BOM  m HMb  a,  ItosM  -Me  7,  taun  Alotar  • 

Betttogi  5-2  F tap*  Jade.  7-2  Halm.  4-1  Nmeem  Abater.  9-2  Oman.  7-1  Anna.  8-1  Ben  Raiwand.  10-1 
Flying  IQumiiii 

POM  QUn-AinBIA:  Puted  nud.  praokianL  ndden  over  it  oul  soon  eealteMd.  IOBi  ot  11.  btn  13L  D 
AkBla  INswnMrtBR  In  21,  good  to  Brin). 

BOTT  RAIWAIBi  Heetwcy  D ouL  monte  to  chtltange.  Wi  ol  U.  Dm  & to  Dark  Doed  tPomairaQ  BI.  good  to 
■ml. 

FLtnnanflWBteiCInMd  teidsn  mate-  aids,  ridden  * out  Wi  ol  14,  Mo  Ql.  H Jezyen  ilmibSoU  V. 
good). 

MUM:  Lsd  21  ooi  inti  final  tartang,  beoien  UG  by  Magic  Corowel  (Cariota  1m.  good). 

MASEEM  ALS«UftLe2  emtened  fum!  hrteag;  3rS  of  1 1,  bln  B. » SanSonic  (SalBfcury  :m  a.  good  lo 
Brm). 

RPTALJAPteLHaunttappnMdiHgftiaitartanH^nentiailBbvFatitallr.OMflflfl.etajnonaaiil.iinaMt 
ta  qncOen,  3rd  0(7,  bin  3S  lYamouBi  71,  nrm). 


Draw:  Mgk  nooben  feremd  ta  ZM. 

Qotag:  FimL  * Doeotoe  bteteen. 

"trnirhiT-l-Irmr^ir*- '~Te«i1iema  dim  itana  lalut  ndlim 

2.30  KJEU.T SERVKZS GOLOSH  AMUVBOAIIT HADSM 9TMCBS anlr  Ini* S2.7B6 

1 0-S2  POLAR  CHAMP  (12)  SWBodl  9-0  ..  .BOqgi3 

2 7 SQBHIS  (19) Lord  riunUngckm9-0  _ T7n  Ji  7 ~ 

a 26  SIT  ADIBFT  (5 1 J (BF)  H Cecd  9-0 AMoQM—9 

4 605  TYPHOON  LAD  |d2)  S Dow  0-0 _70uina7 

5 26-4050  CLASSIC LOVH1  (59) R Harris B-9 JHBnraS 

• QSOLD0S  BONO  (14|  RHodgaaM 4 Dte-ao  19)  1 

7 0-  97  AmU  (244)  0 LOder  8-0 --ORMoCjb.4 



BeHtap7-i  Smim,  9-4  set  Adria,  7-2  Pour  Clump.  6-1  SI  Adale,  14-1  Classic  Lover,  ie-l  Typhoon  Lad 
25-t  Solkei-B  sono  7 mem 


5-00  VEMNGI)  SWPLEY  APPHaflTCSV  HANDICAP  1m  21  C2£S8 

1 V-C254  AUWKTAMUKM) (CD) libe G Kellewev 4-9-10 MerteDwmSW 

2 MOW  DOMV  Tim  (19)  R Hodgsa  6-8-9  . _Araeeda  toodora  3 

3 335S23  WHITE  MAM  (18)  U Bell  )-9-P KMed(31T 

4 S3H)W  SMBLAIU(2>)  TUBS  3-6-8  . IConufc(7)6 

5 1-00844  LAD V SABINA  (20) (D) (BF) n Muwon 6-7-13 JWMkamOIS 

6 OQMXBd  BOBBY BUE (77) T Had 5-7-12 lemMmbri 

7 UHQMM  CtdEFTABrSCmUll  (12)  (D)Uisa)L  George  5-7-11 P Do.  (6)1* 

8 4310®  THOMIWUIA (43)  (CO)  J Bhdga,  S-7-10  IMUdmH 

B UC508  MEALNBDMD (12) (CD) GEnrkgm S-7-10 CAd t 

TOP  FOM  TPSlAtaNtaranA  Whit.  Rata.  7,  Pomr  Time  9 

bteegi  7-4  Wfato  Ptalro.  i-l  AlmufUrvn.  6-1  CtartWn',  Crown.  8-1  Dotmy  Tfrw,  ShMIaiu.  Lady 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — LINGFIELD:  4.00  Prima 
Cominna.  YARMOUTH:  2.15  Glowing  Reeds;  4.15  Naseem 
Alsahar;  4.45  Fervent  Fan;  5.15  Supercharmer. 


3.00  caowHUMTsauma  stakes  syonodti 

1 oeai  BAD8RT0PUUS8(9)(0)JBwfT9-a .acnrl 

2 0 KB  taw  LIU  UU»(B)P  Mooney  B-tl  TOte.3 

» 0 MU'* wait (IliRMUamaM AMewta.(B)1 

4 51l1CKTSDOUBU(8)JMflara8-G V T 

TOP  POM  UPS:  WteT*  Double  B,  Ee«te  Tta  Fterae  7 

Btetem  5-4  Eager  To  Plaeae.  7-»  V^cyiDoufite.  7-2  Emma's  Rhx.  13-1  K4euten  Lad  4 ns 


Results 


NOTTINGHAM 


4.45  TOTE  mo  WUHUDAP  7T  £2,968 


901  306622 

902  3D35D-0 
an  401300 
004  4-01411 


HAL  HOP  TABOOBh  Faded  raowteniaMOtr.tana.  * Myf1  '"W!"*! 
MiOrililHHmEbiyorardBnflomBa  wted  7th  ol  15.  bmiTL  to  Amwba  Wladaor  im  a,  b&m  w irml. 


3.  *1 5 TOTE  BOOnuKEIlS  HJUBKAP  Ira  27  64^80 

am  43-8018  iommDniwa;(io)(co)8itai*erv7-»-iO 

VH  m&-300  APOLUMOIf«JFaintiawe 4p« ? ^7“ 


■02  OOO^SH  APOUonOtlWJFiiwteW*^ 

303  433-510  HORUn  (21)  (BnQWrsga^^r P WnhteieH  1 ♦ 

304  14-0880  VtU8GGUTURA  (17) B -r MMs4» 

309  2-43341  CLASSIC  BALLETI12)  (C)  R Hair*  3^-4 

SOB  2*1550  S8A QOD (B7) M Ctiapn*! 5-7-10  — -OBmtwiM* 

TOP  POM  TIPS:  ApoBaea  

nilftip  7-4  CSeuK  Bel  ML  9-4  Sovormon  PeflO.  11-4  Aoofooo.  8-1  MOWIL  12-1  VHBggijfljra.  2S-1  9m 
GOO  B ™°*> 

30M  0UO8- SOVSKMM  PMtte  Ctam  op.  tad  2*  ouL  aaon  heeded.  Sin  ot  15.  bw  B.  la  Semknoor 

over 21  out.  taded H"*1  tel»fl. 701  oilB. tea M. to  Mtui«  lEsaom  1m 

rwr*anBI  »ve  Urlonga  whai  lltn  ol  1 A Mn  12L  to  Zennall  (KSmgton  1m  a.  good  ia  sal) 
V&lAMULTWAi  Trateed  taeoen  onr  W.  soon  nakmd.  laai  c4  ii,  tan  54,  to  Pleasaru  Surpriae 


IAIHAAT  (7)  (CD)  M Chapman  8-10-0 P HcCab.  (3)  B 

nUBHDWMiai)  M Cteow  S-9-lO TPMd{7}3 

— AOCKCnACKBR  (24)  GteraeMn  4-9-10 PltoUtol  1 

004  4-01411  OeWC87HII1tMI.(4|(Mes)  (D)  BtWl  4-9-10 J D SatBX  <B)  4 

603  06-444  DUBAI COUJEK (33) CBrmaln 3-9-8 .BDafteS 

BOO  108-000  MWENT FAN (19) U Bel 34-13 MFPNoeO* 

807  0-06000  AHIAirridl  HD  TNaiKtoton  6-8-5 

608  546000 

000  403-080 

TOPPOMTMiila«*enB.Pidiiiriiniaa  7.  P«a  tan  BmrsBe 

BUM  r 8-4  Omar  BumIL  3-1  0i4bI  Co  Urge.  7-3  Hnnata.  5-1  BNaare.  8-1  Ftotttracter.  ao-iFmvent 


3.30  D80-PAX  HAHNCAP  370  Bf  C3,720 

1 SPJTHOHDB(4B){D)PUBklnO-7  ..  * Mn( 

2 D-10S1B  2TAMXTSW  (10)  (D)  J Barry  9-5 B Carter  6 

3 235610-  VBAAQE NATIVE (224) (D) K Cunfllngbajn-B>ovn  w KJOCanrl 

4 53-0085  MISSaET0E(12)(D)J Banks 8-13 JtFaBml* 

9 8021-01  FAITH  ALOW  (17)  (C)  (D)C  Wall  8-1)  QDtefWdZ 

* OtMBl  U WO  MABWT(T)(Bfce»)(D)  W HaHImnnid  6-9  . F Lynch  (a)  7 

7 50-6240  HEWUmp4) 3 Qow8-a  TfttoraB 

• HX8D6  MAY  QUEEN  MEGAN  (1 6)  Mrs  «.  King  7-1 1 NAtenaf 

5 534000  DANCSM  JACK  (15)  (CJJBrtoeer  7-10 . ....  HBrM>M(7)4 

TOP  FOM  IK  IWto-fteny  S,  Thondb  T,  FOB,  Atera  6 


2.16  (Ira):  1.  HOW  COUUM,  Q Dufflald 
IS- 1 fav|:  2,  LWa  Pwdteo  (12-1 K a.  Bone  A 
Ledy  (12-1);  4,TeMo*iBeOat9-1).  20rar. 
2.  M (T  Easlsrby)  Tats-  C5.80:  Cl. 70.  C3.20. 
13  80.  C2.50.  Dual  F:  C42.40  Trio:  Cl 99.30. 
CSf ' £73.32.  TrfcasL-  E704JM 
2^9  (1m)  1,  IAMUS,  J Reid  (9-2l;  2, 
Molariz  (5-2  Idv):  3,  Setedraj  Fortura 


(3-1).  13  ran.  2.  nk.  ff>  Welwyn)  Tote.  C5.S0. 
El  .20.  Cl  40.  C1.7a  Dual  F‘  £7.70.  Trio;  E4JO 
CBF  Cl  7.94. 

S.19  (Jmk  1,  BBOt*S*A  K Darlep  |9-4 
lav):  2,  AHymm  |9-1);  3,  Oeneele  Four 
(16-1).  14  ran  5.  eh  lid.  iMra  M Reveteyl 
Tote  E3.70:  E160.  £4  10.  C3.90  Dual  F 
E33.40  Trio  C73.BQ  CSF  E24  85. 
MB(1m2f):1,fniKlcsVMBOL.  J Quinn 
(10-1).  2.  Tterei  (10-1):  S,  Axxyustv, 
112-1).  15  ran  Hd.  sh  w.  <M  Blanahard) 
Tow  CIO.OO;  L2.90.  £450.  E3  60  Dual  F- 
£31.80.  Trio  C68  90  CSF:  C159.07.  Trtcaat 
£1.81939. 

9-1 9 (MF  9,  BOOJRm,  M Hills  (13-8  lav); 
1.  «OOm  OOODON,  Pal  Eddery  (7-*J: 
S.1  ■ iBiH(13-2l.8ran  Dd  hi.  K.  (B  Hllta.  J 
Dunlop)  Tote.  Groom's  Gordon  El. 90.  Boo- 


BMeteMTVjraia.  7-2  Fam  Atone.  9-2  U-Ho-Hany.  9-1  ucu  T«.  7-1  Stando-n.  12-1  Merano.  16-1 
vwaga  Mauve.  Snmn 


4.00  *KK  STBEETSt  LBUTBO  STAKES  Ini  (AW)  0,1 78 


I (SJKIK-  RASHAAD  Led  21  oat  lodt  Inskto  Bnal  taftong.  bm  9d  ay  Murray's  Uazda  fTHnfc  71  nctNO) 


ROCKCNACIBR:  Md  iBiteon  unU  2f  M.  M ol  U.  tto  10.  to  Muito  L*  Bow  iLtonfleid  «.  oood  ta  trail. 
DARCCY  BDBMla  HoKhray  BeBeteA  led  over  if  mil  ridden  dear,  beet  Feraeowne  3D  (NeemeiM  im. 
good  n fnm)  _ ‘ 

DUBAI  COLLBOBrLad  S ON  vnal  mu*  Oral  hotoog  >nw  40i  oMA  ba  S.  to  Wanton  (Hewowte  1*. 

QQDd]. 

FBimTFAte  Ataeva  beamdarfen  8to  of  A tan  29.  to  Ootoan  Pond  mtottn^m  Im  54yds.  goat  toflrm). 
BALPARB  OiteacBd.  aoaya  tMtand  «ttei  70i  M A bin  a.  to  SeeDeer  (YarnoxDi  O.  Brm). 


cijLSMBUUrariel^ahndeevavgf  ii oattolead neeramah.beat Ckaigeon Pnnceula lYanreuto 


WettOOi  AteBwmfMr.fi  o’  1A  Ur  to  EilHWteftN*y  Ibi  a.  good). 


3>45  TOTE  PLACHPOTSaiiWO  STAKE*  JY0W*2|rd*  C2^2  7 

401  605  BMAS warns (12) C Dwyer M BH 

MS  SBfl  JW00tST(*9|JLHan1EM _ — -J8H 

teH  60  WNFMIIW (11)W Marvin 8-5 -AU 

404  46040  BUWFORU9(29)CDeTwM TQ 

TOP  HIBM  THtei  JtogoM  8,  Wen  Fbr  Ua  7 
BeUngi  5-d  Rut  Far  (ft.  M Envnn  Green.  3-1  JUBOtL 


5- 1 5 TOJ*  JACKPOT  COMOtnom  STAXE9  2TO  8*  04,794 

1 0124  PELHAM (17) HHannn 9-0 MEBdew* 

2 1 MART  SOT  (08)  P Cota  PO CWaMwS 

0 41  LAST  CHAIICB  (10)0  Levdafl-lt — _PtedBteln«y  1 

4 03  SOPSDCNAWMR  (ID)  C Brittain  8-11 -..IDcpto** 

TDPFO— TIFetPBteMi,«Mrah—te7 

Batted  7-4  pohm.  S-!  SiDfretenner.  3-1  Smart  Bor.  7-S  LAflCtence. 


1 5-21434  WABCKI  BUCK  (9)  (D)  Q L Uoors  S-9-7  S Vntew*Or  1* 

2 50-0080  CAPTADPS DAY (4) T Mills 4-4-6  _ 

• «2234  POUR  OF  SPADES  (B|)  (C)P  Evans  5-9-5 ~:Sj£m!E£uLm  (9) 

i jOWW;  (301)  B Peeree  „.SSraderaJ 

• naa-oo  iKDtAmamuasiiatcoiTHnd  s-b-s  _ , m n 

• 08-0500  S0T080Y (1 9) P Hama 4-94  - OFtateT  ^ 

7 26-0054  PIMA  COMMA  tarns  Woods  4-9-2  j2L4# 

• 000044  MOCnn (11) Mira  K George 99-2 GCM11 

S 00041  OUMT  ARCH  (M)  (CO)  CCy»  34-11  ..  _ tSSTb 

10  045-84  mm  W A nm<1 3)  C Thornton  3-6-9  . 

11  508-050  PMUSTAR (18)  J Eustace  3-8-0  MTmSTTo 

1*  008-440  BHADV  (MIL  (18)  (OF)  B (5113  3-6-6 ..I'  ' KfSii 

TOP  POM  TWSi  Qtae  He  A Mey  A,  WteUU  Beech  7.  CMtePa  Da,  • 


pom  Guio*  - PEUiABt  HeM  m.  nodes  orar  3 oin.  Jaded  over  Hom,  « M 6.  ba  a.  to  Raid  »ov» 

(Eman  s,  Modi 

auir  BOY:  Led  kiNde  fatF  Matt  vMn  teoBng  Tough  L»adw  6L  DM  to  firm). 

LAST  CHAHCe  Lad  im  ori.  ran  oa  MA  Qaawamtogata  Soog  3B  (B«h  51.  good  to  «4 
SUPERCHARHEn  Lod  mV  h«  Old  eneo  W (d  11. 001  l&  D tMfi  Blue  (LMoate  S.  Bond) 


4.30  KNHHT  PRAIR  aatTHKABT  HUNSF  HAMtSCAP  3 YD  1 ra  31  7 on  yd,  C3i6W 

t 4310J1  WHinSSA  (14)0  Cole  9-7 

2 73-0  CLASSIC WHIAm|B(QRH9ms»-I ””T"  ~ aSS"?.  . 

t 208  DEAW  Lira  (17)  tors  j Cecil  M 1 “ 

4 036-350  ADCADT(14)P  UlglHynO-fi ' sSSLl 

6 20-38W  AGAIN  TOBETHBR(B)GL  MogneT-l)  ...  _ J"  riuTtZV 

TOP  FDM  TtPSi  Araedy  8,  WMe  Sea  7 


4-6  Whde  Sh.  6-1  Dear  Lte.  S-i  Arewv.  6-,  A^n  Togmrte.  W CUssc  Bomann,.  9 . 


£2.80 

(6l)i  1,  CHSEXy  CHAPPY,  Q Dul- 
field  (VI  lav).  2,  FtranboM  OVD.  3,  Mer- 
HnoAy  (1V1):  4,  HaBieriUd  Park  «M). 
10  ran.  2. 4.  (O  Chapman)  Tola:  C5.6C7  Cl  Bn 
C4.70.  C2J0.  E2.40  Dual  F £114.10.  Trte 
C5W.50.  CSF.  £37.05  Tricaat  £287.16. 
JACKPOT)  £3.560.00 

PLACEPOT:  £47.70,  OUAOPOTiC31  SO. 
• Alnren  FjlKtn.  artto  rode  (0  winners  Iasi 
weak,  including  Yea«  and  Dazzle  ai  Royal 
Aeca£  continued  In  I nap*  04  (arm  a!  Museel- 

burqti  yesterday  when  completing  a 20-1 
trebleon  Fonzy.  Ambidextrous  and  Perilous 
Plight  lo  make  it  62  for  tho  season. 


MU55B-BURQH 

2JK>(SQ:1  ,FONZT,K  Fallon  iVt):2.M 
TreneabWty  p-£);  2,  Aral  Late  (7-2).  9-4 
tov  Back  In  The  Dear,  fl  ran.  3.  nk.  (Mrs  L 
Stubbsi  Tote:  £2.60;  £1 10.  £2.60.  Dual  F 
£3.00.  CSF-  £1196. 

f4W  (Sra  7fD  1,  SARASOTA  BrronM,  M 

Fenton  (20-1):  2,  WWBtar  AapMta  (1 1-2),  a, 

Starp  SraraeBhm  (7-1).  5-2  ter  Uuhva 
10  ran  S.  IX  (M  Bell)  Tote  £13.00:  £3.30 
0.00.  £2.70.  Dual  F-  £16.20.  Trio-  CSB.30.' 
CSF- £i  10.59.  Trteasc  £749.02. 

MO  (ST*  1 . THK  TO  T4M4490,  j Famine 
l*-6  la*);  *i  Italy  Toddy  j 12-1 1;  3,  Tlarit 
To.  tatey  (11—4).  8 ran  12*  b 

SiF‘cioSsC1'10*ia',l,‘E,^0'0,“l  F'  *•-*’- 

+J*t  (Ira  3iy  f,  AMBIDEXTROUS.  K 
Fallon  (9-4  tav):  2. Kemof  (7-2);^ iteje 
JtaSo*  (11-4).  7 ran.  Ik.  S.  (E  AbULm)  Tote 
C2-90-.  n 20.  Cl  90.  Dual  F;  ES.50.  rsr-roS 
^80  (mo:  1,  pmuNIS  PUGKT,  K Fat- 
ten (8-13  fav):  2,  Mat  (12-11:  «,  BIhimhI 
111-3).  4 ran  2*.  IX  (W  Muir)  TbteCISO 
Dual  F:  £3.60.  CSF:  Cfl.  10. 

MO  (Tf):  1 , NGD>S  COIVTESSA,  j Carroll 
(ID-1),  2,  Hkepen  Rocke  (SPA)  nfl-H:  3, 
*tar^  Ooed  (6-4  lev).  B ran.  Ji.4.  (U  Duta) 
Tote,  nz-sa  El  80.  E2J0.  CTAa  Dual  F: 
£22.30.  CSF-  £120.19.  TVfcaat  C32S.8Z 
PIJM»Cm£32.0a  QUADpQTi  C4./Q. 
• EHatagratetLiBtelA 
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Athletics 

Johnson  on 
fast  track 


VAA 


Duncan  Macflcay 

on  the  American 
sprinter’s  record  feat 


THOSE  who  feared  that 
athletes  were  running 
out  of  room  to  expand 
the  limits  of  human 
capaoiuties  had  their  hori- 
zons lifted  by  Michael  John- 
son s astonishing  rim  in  At- 
S*  on  Sunday  when  he 
obliterated  the  longest-stand- 
ing world  record. 

The  28-year-old  Texan 
clocked  19.66sec  for  200 
metres  at  the  United  States 
Olympic  trials  on  Sunday 
eclipsing  the  Italian  Pietro 
Mennea’s  1979  mark  by  0.06.  It 
made  up  for  Jhis  disappoint- 
ment in  the  semi-finals  when 
he  thought  he  had  broken  the 
record  only  to  see  his  19  70 
ruled  out  because  the  wind 
was  marginally  above  the 
limit  of  2.0  metres  per  second. 

it  had  to  happen  sooner  or 
later,”  said  Mennea.  “Fbr  at 
least  three  years  I have 
known  that  the  only  one 
capable  of  going  faster  was 
Michael  Johnson." 

Mennea ’s  record  had  be- 
come something  of  an  embar- 
rassment not  only  because  it 
was  set  at  altitude  In  Mexico 
City,  Where  the  fhimipr  air  is 
of  considerable  benefit  in  the 
explosive  events,  but  because 
the  Italian  later  admitted  he 
had  taken  a banned  human 
growth  hormone. 

Primo  Nebiolo,  the  Italian 
president  Of  the  international 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
and  the  target  of  fierce  criti- 
cism by  Mennea,  last  night 
took  the  rare  step  of  sending  a 
personal  note  of  congratula- 
tion to  Johnson.  He  wrote:  ‘It 
was  confirmation  that  our  de- 
cision to  modify  the  Olympic 
schedule  was  a wise  one.” 


. The  IAAF  changed  the 
timetable  in  March  to  aid 
Johnson’s  chances  of  becom- 
ing the  first  man  to  win  the 
200  and  400m  at  the  same 
Games,  a double  he  achieved 
at  - last  year’s  world 
championships. 

Having  already  won  the 
wta  at  the  trials  in  43.44.  the 
third-fastest  time  ever,  John- 
son set  his  world  record  in  his 
seventh  race  in  eight  days. 
,-,The  Olympic  champion 
Michael  Marsh  was  almost 
four  metres  behind  him  in 
third  place,  with  the  emerg- 
ing Jeff  Williams  second  in 
I 20.03  and  Carl  Lewis  trailing 
| “ fifth-  "It  was  a perfect 
day,"  said  Johnson.  "I  had  a 
lot  of  great  competitors  out  1 
there." 

Part  of  the  motivation  for 
Jus  Olympic  quest  stems  from 
Jus  painful  experience  in  1992. 

'Michael  Johnson  can  lose 

but  not  in  Barcelona,”  he  said 
on  the  eve  of  those  Games.  To 
general  consternation  he  did 
lose  — even  failing  to  reach 
the  final  of  the  200m  after 
being  weakened  by  food 
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Rugby  League 

Offiah  and 
Newlove  miss 
Euro  decider 
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polling.  Dy  Iooa  m&Szmmsszzi,  — 

ing°t!?take  British^^  011 ****  the  worId  • • ■ Michael  Johnson  breaks  Pietro  Mennea’s  17-year-old  200m  mark . 
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mg  to  take  the  British  Ath- 
letic Federation  to  court  if  it 
does  not  allow  him  to  run  a 
400m  at  the  London  Grand 
Prix  meeting  on  July  12,  is 
scheduled  to  run  the  200m 
three  more  times  before  the 
Olympics.  He  will  race  in 
Lausanne  a week  tomorrow, 
in  Oslo  against  the  Olympic 
silver  medallist  Franks  Fred- 
ericks two  nights  later  and  in 
Stockholm  on  July  8. 

The  American  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  record  to  end  all 
records  has  been  set,  or  even 
approached.  ‘Tfs  going  to  be 
tough  again  at  the  Olympics 
and  I think  the  world  record 
could  go  down,"  he  said.  “I 
feel  like  I’m  capable  of  run- 
ning 19.5." 


•jHHHbBbt- Paul  Fitzpatrick 

MBMdBMBMflBI  M MARTIN  OFFIAH,  who 
■Wlscor^d  four  trirs  in 
■ w ■ the  crushing  win  over 
iMmWsSilSPw  France  at  Gateshead  two 
weeks  ago,  has  withdrawn 
from  England’s  European 
Championship  decider  with 
TpPr^iWft  - I Wales  at  Cardiff  tomorrow. 

The  Wigan  wringer  failed  a 
fitness  test  on  an  injured  toe 
Jlptii.  ■ ■ lligSi  yesterday  and  his  withdrawal 

means  that  England  will  have 
MBC.  ~ to  make  do  without  the  two 

• costliest  players  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  sport. 

§§||f  Earlier  the  St  Helens  centre 

WM  ...  .i§£  Paul  Newlove.  bought  from 

Mi  ; Bradford  for  a record  £500,000 

✓ ' §1  f y?  — Offiah  cost  £440,000  when 

. he  joined  Wigan  from  Widnes 

in  1992  — had  withdrawn  be- 
HgH  cause  of  a '.oral  infection,  and 
his  place  had  gone  to  Salford's 
l&-year-old  Nathan  McAvoy. 
who  scored  17  tries  in  21  ap- 
■ pearances  in  the  Centenary 
, j season  and  leads  with  15  in 
K league  and  cup  this  season. 

The  St  5 in  McAvoy  will  now 
. T:  H partner  John  Bentley,  the  Hali- 

fax winger,  who  has  been  in 
PHOTOGRAPH:  doug  mills  his  best  form  recently,  scoring 


Cricket 


England  record 

AWORLD-record  sixth- 1 best  six  for  40  to  give 
wicket  partnership  of  I match  figures  of  12  foi 
132  between  Barbara  as  Middlesex  were  hot 


AWORLD-record  sixth- 
wicket  partnership  of 
132  between  Barbara 
Daniels  and  Kathryn  Leng 
steered  England  to  300  for 
seven  by  the  close  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  .first 
women's  Test  against  New. 
Zealand  at  Scarborough 
yesterday. 

Daniels  hit  160  — her 
maiden  Test  century. — and 
Leng  resumes  today  on  90. 
The  pair  came  together  at 
133  for  five  and  Daniels  hit 
20  boundaries  on  her  way 
to  the  third-highest  score 
by  an  Englishwoman  In. 
Test  matches,. 

In  the  County  Champion- 
ship Derbyshire  needed 
only  28  minutes  to  com- 
plete a 363-run  victory  over 
Middlesex  that  lifted  them 
to  third  place  in  the  table. 
The  pace  bowler  Andrew 
Harris  claimed  a career- 


best  six  for  40  to  give  hfm 
match  figures  of  12  for  83 
as  Middlesex  were  bowled 
outfor'176. 

Sussex  also  achieved  a' 
third  successive  champion- 
ship win,  beating  Glamor- 
gan by '-an  Innings  and 
seven  runs  at  - Hove.  The 
visitors,  resuming  the  final 
day  on  122  for  three  and 
needing  151  to  make  Sussex 
bat  again,  were  dismissed 
for  266  despite  112  from  the 
captain  Matthew  Maynard. 

Leicestershire  gained 
their  first  victory  in  17  vis- 
its to  Bradford,  crushing 
Yorkshire,  who.  slipped  to 
second,  place  behind  Kent, 
by  an  Innings  and  151  runs. 

Durham’s  worst  start  to  a 
first-class  season  continued 
when  they  -lost  by  eight 
wickets  to  Surrey  at  Stock- 
ton.  They  have  not  won  in 
19  first-class  started 


Scoreboard 

Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Final  day  o I lour) 


Darby,  Derbyshire  (23p6fl  M Mtddleee* 
HI  by  363  runs. 

flpaWWHS  Find  innings  321.  (C  J Ad- 
ams 125.  K J Barnett  63:  Tubiell  3-72). 
■BDOLESSX  Fast  Innings  165  (Hems 
6— <31. 

DOSVHSU  Second  Innings  383-2  dac 
(C  j Adams  ISflno.  O « Jonas  lOOno.  A S 
Ruffins  79.  KJ  Barnett  35). 


\ Sella*  Leicestershire  (24pte)  bt  York- 
shire H)  by  an  innings  and  151  runs. 

’ uacsnswine  Rrw  innings  B8W 
dec  |J  J Whitaker  218,  V J Walls  200.  PA 
Nixon  77no.  P V Simmons  69V  ' 
VDHUNM  Find  Innings  342  (M  G 
Bov  an  62,  R D Stamp  51  no,  D Sough  50; 
Parsons  4-63). 


taaortf  kahfi  (Overnight:  157-6) 

TK  R Brown  not  out *• 

R A Fsv  c Kr  Oilcan  b Harrla O 

M A FeUftam  Ibw  b Karris 1 

ARC  Fraser  b Hama » * 

P C R TufnaU  run  out  — " 

pirtrae  (Ot.lb5.w3.  nba)_ ...  so. 

Total  155.1  overs) : 1T# 

M of  wiokete  oonfc  136.  186.'  168. 
SbmUwi  Malcolm  18.1-4-60-1:  Harris 
18—4—40-6;  Dean  7-2-30-1;  DeFrailas 
10-3-20-0:  Barnett  4-0-17-1. 

Umptrei  R Julian  and  D J Constant. 


Sanood  lwfi|,  (ovemtflftc  460-6) 

M G Bavan  nOI  out  65 

C While  o Ntxoo  fa  ParacxM A 

tR  J Blafcey  c WMs  b Parana  o 

D Gough  tew  a Parsons  o 

P J Hartley  b Ulllns 4 

R O Stamp  b Mtllns  O 

Extras  (63,  0)2.  *3;  nb2)_ 20 

Total  (71  overs) , 16* 

Fad  of  edcfcrta  aw*  162. 168. 172.  188L  • 
■owUbsi  Mlllns  20-4—67-4;  Parsons 
21-13-40-3:  Pierson  18-6-30-2;  Wells 
8-9-26-0;  Brlmaon  4-0-20-1. 

Ihutdrser  B J Meyer  and  K E Palmar. 


County  Table 

P W L 0 

6 4 0 4 


DURHAM  v SURREY 
Tim  Alim  Surrey  (34f>ta)  bt  Durham  (7)  by 

eight  wickets. 

DURHAM,  Hrst  imWnos  377  (SLCsropben 
60.  S J E Brown  60.  D G C Ligertwood  6ft 
Beoiamki  4-69).  _ , . 

tumin  First  inning*  440  (M  A Bufcher 
160.  D J BWutdfl  106.  J D flateWa  51). 
DORMAM:  Second  teninga  2®. 


8 4 2 2 25  22  ' 

7 3 1 3 M 23' 
7 3 1 3 25  23  ■ 

7 4 2 1 IS  18* 
7 2 1 4 21  25 

7 5 3 1 13  26 

7 3 3 1 12  28 

8 2 1 3 22  T9 

7 2 3 2 IS  23 

6 2 2 2 19  19 

7 1 1 5 21  21 

7-341  16  15 
6 1 1 4 16  19 

6 1 2 3 9 21 

8 .1  §'  3 -9-20 

80  S3  14.  B 

7 0 4f-  3 18  20 


0 JBletawfl  few  bLiigeden ------  * 

M A Butcher  c BoUmg  b Lugsden  — ■ 

J 0 RaidBle  iWOut  — :• — . ■*' 

N Shahid  not  out “ 

Extra*  (1W.  w&  nb*l -r*r — 

Total  (for  2.  81.5  overt) 142 

DM u 

p Julian.  KJ  J Karaey.  M p SiOtoiBJL  R M 
Pserson,  J E Beniamin.  • 

■esfUag:  Lugsdeo  7-1-28-2,  Wood 
5-0-30-0:  BaiRng  12-4-45-0;  B»»"br1dge 

e.s-o-26-a  Motrta  1-o-io-a 
Un^lnwr  G I Burgess  and  G Sharp. 


1099  positions  in  brackets 

Other  matahes 


Horn  Sussex  <W{») « Gl-niorg^  P)  by 

an  Innings  and  seven  runs. 

m tennfliH  Flr*f  Innings  133  (Lewy 

auweXi  First  imvnfle <KpcSSte7a 
15400.  I D K SaWOtey  83.  * P Wens  78, 

Thomas  5-211- 

*M  p Maynard  c GfeenfleU  - 

b saOcnvy  

p A Cottay  ibw  b Drt*te» fl 

OF  Butcher  bOWsWw  — *9  ! 

-HOB  Croftt  GKWiW'-- * 

S D Thomas,  ran  out  — — ' ” 

♦C  P Matson  b Glddfna  — — — — “ 

SLWMkinpMOorMbSaiMxinr..-  g 
O T Parkht  not  out . ■ , . ® 

£*968  (M.  «*.■  nt>m — ** 

Total 

H of  mfakeM  «-*»  179.  211.225,  244, 

AoJitnai  Drakes  16-»-«8-t:  La»^» 
SfjS  Giddtna  19.3-1-66-4;  Salisbury 
*ii  ii  ill  7*  L2*  3-0-18-0. 
jfjj^jSe»~A  A Jones  snd  P wmey. 


SeCCNO  XI  CHAamOMSWP  (First  day 
ol  tnraa:  today,  11D)i  AbbegdslM  Yorfc- 
shire  321-6  dec  (B  Parker  Vino,  R A Kett- 
Irtoroufih  8*.  C A BchCrfWd  S.  I 0 FWttr 
50).  Glamorgan  44-1.  rtiesim  Susses 
380-6  (K  Kewall  189,  M Nswafl  T3ft  Ss- 
leem  4-88  v Surrey.  CMsMe  ICam 
410— 7 dec  (N  R Teylor  211.  C D Walsh  60). 
Hsmpahirt  10-1.  Oetopw  Durham 

383-6  dsc  (G I Longley  102. 0 J fkighas  90, 

U J FMW  61).  Esaas  38-0. 

IlhmblilT  Lsleaaterahlra  118  [Dutch  8-38). 
Middlesex  236-6.  __  _ 

rm  - Somerset  187  (C  Brawn  4-7S. 
Lancashire  58-1.  Match  abandoned  pitch 
unfit. 

MINOR  COUMTU6  CHAWKHMMPi 
Diidnnl  Harttordshbo  20T-8  and  231 
(Buflan  *«1).  BedtontaWrt  StojSPN  OaJ: 
ton  lOlno)  and  122  (R  C WUfiaroa  6ft 
O'RaBly  4-31).  HerttonMtirt  (20ptg  M 
BedfonWibs  (ft  by  118  rwW.  MursCBerk- 
shire  26V-4  (S  D Myles  94)  and  «4-t 
Wales  121  and  278  (K  M flan  8ft  Mytat 
4-24L  Berkshire  [24}  bt  We*  (1)  by  26 
runs. 

Starttag  today 

HAIWKST  TROPHY  (On#  day .11* 
yjret  r— * Itanta  Camtxido**Wre  v 
Ksnl  Ct  AaatnBi  Cornwall  v Warwick 
Ultra  Cl iu  iisi  la  Ttreefi  Parham  r ScoF 
land.  nishnakwH*  Ease*  « Devon,  Car- 
diff: Glamorgan  v Worcestershire, 
BuntliisHoni  HaropShirs  V Noriofe.  ■#<- 
«— «-  Ireland  v Sussex.  Mbwhn  Lakea 
tarshtre  v Berkshire.  *t#«fnrrh  Uncotr- 
■ntre  v Gloucestarahirt.  Hunh*«nptnn* 
Norttrsmplonanire  v Chsehire.  Astew 
Aiweit  Orterdshtre  v.  Lancashire  1W 
lac  Somfirset  v SuSoik.  ttnw  Stafford- 
Shira  v Derbyshire.  The  ossk  Suray  • 
Holland.  Haatflegley:  Yorkshire  v 
Noabt^iamuure. 


The  Mot  We  st 
Trophy 

ends  todan. 


For  some. 


(Bh 


four  tries  against  the  London 
Broncos  a week  last  Sunday. 
Bentley  replaced  Offiah  for  the 
opening  match  of  the  World 
Cup  against  Australia  last  Oc- 
tober but  then  himarff  fell  vic- 
tim to  injury. 

There  was  disappointment 
for  McAvoy’s  Salford  col- 
league Steve  Blakeley.  The 
stand-off  had  enjoyed  a prom- 
ising debut  against  France 
but  makes  way  for  the  more 
experienced  Daryl  Powell. 
Wigan's  Shaun  Edwards 
retains  the  scrum-half  posi- 
tion ahead  of  St  Helens’  Bob- 
bie Goulding. 

Andrew  Farrell,  the  Wigan 
loose  forward,  takes  over  the 
captaincy  denied  him  by  in- 
jury at  Gateshead,  and  that 
means  Warrington's  Paul 
I Sculthorpe  will  move  into  the 
i second  row.  Steve  Molloy  of 
Featherstone  replaces  the  in- 
jured Karl  Harrison  at  blind- 
side  prop. 

ENGLAND:  S Preseatt  (St  Helena);  J 
Bobhison  iWigan),  G Connolly  (Wiganl. 
N MaAwoy  ISaNordl.  J Bartley  (Halilwi: 
D Poms  (Keighley).  8 Bharti  (Wigsni: 
P Broad  bent  (SheKleldl,  J Lawlass 
[SheTlleld!.  S Mettoy  (Featherstone).  C 
Joynt  |S(  Helena).  P Soultborpo 
(Wsrringion).  A Fan-aft  (Wigan,  capt). 
Substitules  to  be  named. 


' ir..-.  ■ -.  -n  - ... 

. ! 'i'.;  il  ■ • 

Off  • • • • : 


I - 'i  •*  ' I r* 


I -H.I  vr. 


orr.oei.iOof>.  Will  d be 


mo?  before  theu  vvoik. 


tit  NatWest 

More  than  just  a bonk 


Nodonol  Westminster  Bank  Pic. 
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The 


Story  of  lost 
chances 
is  short  of 


David  Lacey  says 
Klinsmann’s 
injury  is  bad  news 


Treasonable  though 
the  thought  may  seem 
to  those  whose  atti- 
tudes have  taken  root 
along  the  Siegfried  Line,  espe- 
cially now  that  England  will 
face  Germany  kitted  out  like 
the  Waflen  SS.  tomorrow's 
Wembley  occasion  will  be  di- 
minished by  the  absence  of 
Jurgen  Klinsmann-  Certainly 
the  1996  European  Champion- 
ship is  suddenly  in  dire  need 
of  an  occasion  to  cherish. 

The  group  matches  prom- 
ised a plot  which  the  week- 
end's quarter-finals  palpably 
failed  to  deliver  Now  it  be- 
hoves England  and  Germany, 
or  France  and  the  Czech 
Republic,  to  come  up  with  a 
game  that  will  be  memorable 
for  the  right  reasons,  no  mat- 
ter who  wins. 

Euro  96  still  awaits  a classic 
but  the  team  most  likely  to 
provide  one.  Italy,  have  gone 
home.  Italy’s  opening  fixture 
in  Group  C.  the  2-1  victory 
over  Russia,  was  the  best  foot- 
balling contest  of  the  opening 
round,  and  their  nine-man 
charge  against  the  Czechs  its 
most  gallant  failure.  Eng- 
land's startling  demolition  of 
Holland  provided  the  most  ex- 
hilarating spectacle. 

Major  tournaments,  how- 
ever. tend  to  be  judged  by 
what  does  or  does  not  happen 
at  the  knockout  stage,  and  so 
far  precious  little  has  oc- 
curred. Seaman’s  save  from 
Nadal  to  win  Saturday’s 
shoot-out  with  Spain  was  un- 
doubtedly the  high  point  for 
England  and  their  supporters, 
but  if  it  is  left  to  a penalty 
contest  to  provide  the  best 
moment  of  the  quarter-finals 
then  clearly  Euro  96  is  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  its  way. 

England's  gradual  transi- 
tion from  shy  hosts  to  serious 
challengers  has  been  compul- 
sive viewing.  Germany’s  last 
two  matches,  against  Italy 
and  Croatia,  have  found  Berti 
Vogts's  team  betraying  un- 
Germanic  symptoms  of  self- 
doubt. 

Losing  Klinsmann  is  hardly 
conducive  to  regaining  confi- 
dence but  it  could  have  been 
worse.  If  Seaman  is  the  tour- 
nament's best  goalkeeper 
then  Sammer  is  its  outstand- 
ing Footballer.  So  long  as  their 
sweeper  stays  fit  and  in  form 
the  Germans  will  still  fancy 
their  chances. 

Vogts's  defenders  are  reign- 
ing supreme.  No  other  team 
could  have  lost  a defender  of 
Kohler's  quality  and  still 
remained  as  impregnable. 
Sammer.  Babbel,  Helmer  and 
Eilts.  a revelation  in  midfield, 
haw  mastered  every  attack 
they  have  faced.  Only  the  Ital- 
ians have  disturbed  them  for 
any  length  of  time. 

England  can  forget  the  high 
ball  tomorrow  unless  they  de- 


liver it  either  from  the  byline 
or  hard,  flat  and  early  from 
the  wings.  Shearer  will  be  up 
against  opponents  alive  to  all 
his  old  pro's  tricks,  and  with 
a few  of  their  own  to  pass  on. 
Sheringham’s  lack  of  pace 
could  leave  him  looking  like 
a traction  engine  at  the 
Nurburgring. 

The  match  will  be  won.  if  it 
is  won  at  all  during  normal 
play,  from  midfield.  From  the 
outset  Terry  Venables  has 
worked  on  movements  that 
allow  Ince  to  infiltrate  nooks 
and  crannies  of  opposing  de- 
fences and  link  up  with 
McManaman  and  Shearer. 
His  return  from  suspension, 
with  fresh  legs  after  Satur- 
day’s enforced  rest,  will  be 
well-timed. 

The  word  on  both  Klins- 
mann and  Bobic  looks  final, 
although  nobody  will  be  con- 
vinced that  Vogts  is  not  play- 
ing possum  until  the  name  of 
Klinsmann  fails  to  appear  on 
tomorrow’s  team-sheet  Mem- 
ories of  the  way  Rummenigge 
limped  off  the  German  bench 
to  deny  France  victory  in  the 
1982  World  Cup  semi-finals 
are  still  strong. 

Not  as  vivid,  however,  as 
the  assault  by  Schumacher 
that  Left  Battiston  in  a neck 
brace.  Kfipke's  bringing  down 
of  Casiraghi  at  Old  Trafford 
hardly  came  into  the 'same 
category  of  brutality  but  it 
did  confirm  the  unwritten 
rule  that  whatever  happens 
German  goalkeepers  do  not 
get  red  cards. 

On  balance,  the  1996  Euro- 
pean Championship  has  so 
far  been  a disappointment 
camouflaged  by  England’s 
success.  Most  teams  have 
been  too  cautious,  waiting  for 
one  another  to  make  a mis- 
take. Most  play  to  a similar 
system  and  cancel  one  an- 
other out.  Among  the 
coaches,  Terry  Venables  and 
Switzerland’s  Artur  Jorge 
have  been  comparatively  ad- 
venturous. Even  the  French 
have  kept  too  tight  a rein  on 
their  attacking  instincts. 

The  refereeing  has  largely- 
been  a mixture  of  the  irratio- 
nal and  the  atrocious.  At  least 
the  appointment  of  the  Hun- 
garian Sandor  Puhl  for  Eng- 
land's semi-final,  with  Scot- 
land's Les  Mottram  taking 
charge  of  the  game  at  Old 
Trafford  and  Italy’s  Pierluigi 
Pairetto  lined  up  for  the  final, 
should  restore  some  sanity  to 
the  control  of  matches.  Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  none  of 
the  three  has  contracted  that 
strain  of  yellow  fever  known 
as  Elleray-Krug’s  disease. 

Add  in  the  failure  of  practi- 
cally everybody  except 
Stoichkov  to  produce  a decent 
free-kick  near  goal  the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  the  set  pieces, 
the  crassness  of  most  of  the 
crosses,  and  marksmanship 
straight  from  the  Imre  Varadi 
finishing  school,  and  the  need 
for  the  semi-finals  to  provide 
something  better  becomes 
paramount  There  may  not  al- 
ways be  an  England. 


Stoichkov  is  lined  up  for 
£3m  return  to  Barcelona 


Bobby  robson  is  on  the 
verge  of  taking  the 
Bulgarian  striker  Hristo 
Stoichkov  back  to  Barcelona 
in  a deal  worth  about 
£3  million. 

The  move  will  disappoint 
several  British  clubs,  includ- 
ing Blackburn  and  Rangers, 
who  have  shown  interest  in 
the  player  who  scored  three 
times  for  Bulgaria  in  Euro  96. 
The  30-year-old  striker 
regained  his  form  after  an  In- 
different season  with  Parma, 
having  moved  from  Barce- 
lona to  Italy  last  summer. 

A Parma  official  said  yes- 
terday: “The  Stoichkov  trans- 
fer to  Barcelona  is  fairly  con- 
crete now.  There  is  only  a 
small  disagreement  on  the 
price  but  nothing  that  cannot 
be  easily  solved. 

“The  player  had  a problem 
with  Barcelona's  old  coach 


Johan  Cruyff  but,  now  that  he 
has  been  replaced  by  Robson. 
Hristo  doesn’t  see  a problem. 

“He  considered  the  British 
offers  with  due  respect  but  in 
his  heart  it  was  always  going 
to  be  Barcelona  once  he  knew 
they  were  interested  again.” 

Bolton  have  paid  a total 
gg.as  million  for  two  Danish 
midfielders.  Michael  Johan- 
sen and  Per  Frandsen.  from 
FC  Copenhagen. 

Johansen,  aged  23.  is  a Den- 
mark Under-21  international 
who  captained  his  club  last 
season,  and  Frandsen,  25.  has 
played  in  the  senior  interna- 
tional side. 

Leeds  are  optimistic  that 
Charlton’s  19-year-old  mid- 
fielder Lee  Bowyer  will  sign 
for  them  this  week;  they  have 
been  talking  with  die  player 
and  his  father  over  a move 
worth  about  £2.5  million. 
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Wembley  beckons  . . . Stefan  Kuntz,  left  out  by  Berti  Vogts  since  starting  against  the  Czechs  in  Germany’s  first  game 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 


Germans’  striking  poser 


Marlin  Thorpe  on  the  vacuum  left  up 
front  by  the  loss  of  Klinsmann  and  Bobic 


GIVEN  the  tradi- 
tional "harmony  of 
its  industrial  rela- 
tions, Germany 
usually  counts  on 
a shortage  of  strikers.  Berti 
Vogts,  though,  could  do  with 
a few  more  for  the  job  tomor- 
row night 

Yesterday  brought  formal 
confirmation  that  what  has 
become  his  fust-choice  pair- 
ing of  Jurgen  Klinsmann  and 
Fredi  Bobic  will  miss  the 
Wembley  semi-final  against 
England.  This  means  a place 
in  the  fun  for  Oliver  Bierhoff 
and  Stefan  Kuntz,  not  one  of 
the  great  striking  partner- 
ships 'in  history  but  all  that 
the  Germany  coach  has  left 
Kl  insmann,  the  only  world- 
class  striker  in  the  German 
squad,  is  out  with  a torn  calf 
muscle  and  the  less  formida- 
ble but  improving  Bobic  will 
miss  the  rest  of  the  tourna- 
ment with  a torn  shoulder 
cartilage. 

Both  Injuries  were  picked 


up  in  Sunday's  bad-tempered 
quarter-final  defeat  of  Cro- 
atia, and  though  Klinsmann 
is  clinging  to  an  outside  hope 
of  being  fit  for  the  final 
should  Germany  go  through, 
the  team  spokesman  admitted 
yesterday  that  his  chances 
“were  realistically  0.5  per 
cent". 

Although  Klinsmann  has 
played  at  Wembley  — he 
came  on  as  a substitute  in  a 
friendly  in  1991  — he  has  long 
wanted  to  experience  a mean- 
ingful match  there.  Now,  as 
team  leader,  he  will  sit  on  the 
bench  tomorrow  night  offer- 
ing his  services  as  a talisman 
if  nothing  else. 

The  Germans,  who  have  al- 
ready lost  the  injured  Kohler 
and  Basler,  are  more  hopeful 
that  the  wing-back  Reuter 
and  the  defender  Helmer.  who 
both  carried  injuries  against 
Croatia,  will  be  fit  for 
Wembley. 

But  Vogts’s  problems 
remain  up  front  He  has  sev- 


eral options.  He  could  play  a 
lone  striker,  probably  start- 
ing with  Kuntz  and  bringing 
off  the  33-year-old  when  he 
tires,  substituting  Bierhoff. 
This  would  mean  an  extra 
man  in  midfield. 

Alternatively  he  could  ask 
Moller,  who  dislikes  playing 
up  front  but  has  done  it  in  the 
past,  to  move  forward  out  of 
the  hole  to  partner  Kuntz  or 
Bierhoff.  Or  Vogts  could  start 
with  the  two  remaining 
strikers. 

The  pair  have  played 
together  before,  for  Bayer 
Uerdingen  in  the  mid-Eigftt- 
ies;  Bierhoff.  tall  and  good  in 
the  air,  complements  K irate's 
smaller  stature  and  nippier, 
opportunist  nature.  However, 
though  both  have  impressed 
at  club  level,  neither  has  set 
the  international  scene  on 
fire. 

Kuntz,  now  playing  for 
Besiktas  in  Turkey,  was  joint 
top  scorer  in  the  Bundesliga 
in  1994  but  from  17  caps 
coming  into  Euro  96  had 
scored  only  twice.  He  made 
the  starting  line-up  for 
Germany’s  first  group  game 
against  the  Czechs  but  has 


been  a substitute  since. 

Bierhoff  is  the  only  German 
left  playing  in  Serie  A and 
scored  17  goals  for  Udinese 
last  season.  But  he  came  into 
Euro  96  with  only  three  caps, 
having  been  called  into  the 


Bierhoff . . . good  in  the  air 


Germany  side  this  year  at  the 
late  age  of  27  when  Vogts  was 
hit  by  an  earlier  striking  cri- 
sis caused  by  injuries  to  Rie- 
dle  and  Herrllch,  plus 
Kirsten's  loss  of  form,  all  of 
which  kept  them  out  of  Euro 
96. 

Bierhoff  impressed  on  his 
debut  in  -February  against 
Portugal  and  in  March  he 
scored  both  goals  in  the  2-0 
win  over  Denmark.  But  he 
has  started  only  one  match  in 
Euro  96.  against  Russia,  and 
he  made  way  for  Bobic 
against  Italy. 


Dominic  rowbotham 
would  like  to  say  a 
huge  sorry  to 

England  footballer  he  has 
insulted.  And  since  he  i* 
marketing  manager 
PaperHouse  — the  card  man- 
ufacturer which  makes  clieap 
jokes  at  the  ream's  expense  — 
he  has  a lot  of  grovelling  to 
do.  In  fact  he  would  like  to 
sav  sorry  120.000  times,  one 
for  every'  birthday  card  ms 
company  has  produced  mock- 
ing Our  Brave  Boys. 

Pape rHo use’s  discomfort 
had  its  foundation  sonje 
months  ago  when  one  of  its 
creative  whiz-kids  decided  .io 
make  a cheap  gag  at  Eng- 
land's expense.  It  went  like 
this:  "What’s  the  difference 
between  the  England  foot  hull 
team  and  3 sack  of  manurqj 
For  the  answer  you  have  to 
open  the  card  and  turn  inside: 
'Manure  works  wonders  ft n 
grass".  , „ 

Oh  dear.  Mr  Rowbotham 
knows  an  own-goal  when  ha's 
scored  one.  “We  produced  it  a 
long  time  ago  and  we'll  obvi- 
ously have  to  have  a rethirik 
now."  he  squirmed  yesterday. 
“We  would  lose  face  if  we  con- 
tinue to  publish  it  although  it 
is  on  our  best-seller  list  All  I 
can  say  is  I'm  delighted  we've 
been  proved  wrong." 

Now  that  the  football  has 
been  sorted  out  what  about 
the  cricket? 

PaperHouse  offers  this  on 
Mike  Atherton's  team: 
“What's  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  male  and 
the  average  English  crigk- 
eter?  Both  think  it  a miracle 
if  they  stay  in  for  more  than 
five  minutes."  Jack  Russell  is 
not  am  used. 


This  is  how  keenly  the  loss 
of  Klinsmann’s  leadership, 
class  and  experience  <87  caps, 
38  goals)  will  be  felt.  He  is  also 
at  the  height  of  his  scoring 
powers,  last  season  notching 
nine  goals  in  Germany’s 
10  European  Championship 
qualifying  games  and  a re- 
cord 15  for  Bayern  Munich  in 
winning  the  Uefa  Cup. 

In  Euro  96  he  has  scored 
three  of  Germany’s  seven 
goals  to  date.  Ominously, 
none  of  the  rest  has  come 
from  the  other  strikers.  The 
England  camp  must  be  rub- 
bing their  hands  with  glee. 


AFTER  the  knockout 
comes  the  final  blow. 
Or  in  Hakan  Sukur’s 
case  several  blows  (allegedly  ! 
plus  a number  of  swipes  with 
a baton. 

To  explain:  Turkey's  star 
striker  was  minding  his  own 
business  in  Istanbul,  ponder- 
ing his  country's  Euro  96  exit, 
when  a group  of  teenagers  of- 
fered their  views  on  the 
national  team.  Sukur  took  of- 
fence and,  to  quote  an  official 
from  the  local  prosecutor'9 
office,  “there  was  a beating 
incident,  the  kids  filed  a com- 
plaint and  we  are  now  look- 
ing for  him  to  get  'a 
statement". 

He  gave  no  further  details 
but  Turkish  newspapers  have 
claimed  that  Sukur  attacked 
the  youths  when  they  claimed 
that  Turkey  was  “disgraced 
before  the  whole  world”,  hit- 
ting them  with  a baton  he 
kept  in  his  car.  He  then  drotfe 
off  — and  over  a stray  foot 
that  failed  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 


The  Refs 


ITALY’S  Pierluigi  Pairetto 


was  yesterday  named  as  the 
referee  for  Sunday's  Euro  96 
final  at  Wembley. 

Hungary's  Sandor  Puhl  will 
take  charge  of  England's 
semi-final  with  Germany  at 
Wembley  tomorrow  while 
Scotland's  Les  Mottram  will 
officiate  between  France  and 
ffie  Czech  Republic  at  Old 
Trafford. 

The  43-year-old  Pairetto 
began  refereeing  in  1967  and 
officiated  In  the  1992  Euro- 
pean Championship  finals  in 
Sweden  and  the  1994  World 
Cup  in  the  United  Stales.  He 
has  been  one  of  this  tourna- 
ment's more  understanding 
officials,  i«niT»g  only  five  yel- 
low cards.  Here  is  a foil  list  of 
cautions  and  sendings-off!: 


Group  A 
Groups 
Group  C 
Group  □ 
Quarter -finals 
Total 


29 

32 

29 

21 

W 


Oft 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

7 


Oft 


Czech  Rep 

Spain  ■ 

Germany 

Croatia 

Russia 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Holland 

England 

France 

Scotland 

Turkey 

Romania 

Denmark 


P Ceccarfnl  (IQ 
H Krug  (Gar) 

A Lopez  NIM  (Spl 
L Sundolt  (Sure} 

K Nielsen  [Den} 

G Goetbala  (Bel) 

QBIersy  (Eng} 

M Batta  (Fr) 

M van  dor  Ende  (Nethl 
V Kronen  (Cz) 

SPuhl  (Hun} 

A Dakar  (Tur] 

A Frisk  (Swe) 

G Grabtier  (Aw) 

M Diaz  Vega  (Sp) 

Vadim  Zhuk  (Belarus} 

N levnfkov  (Rus) 

L Mottram  (Scot) 

A Ouzourov  (Bull 
P Pairetto  (It) 

S Muhmenthater  (Swltz) 

‘D  Gallagher  (Eng} 

B Haynamann  (Geir) 

P Mfkfcelsan  (Dan) 

P Durkin  (Eng) 

'D  Gallagher  uraa  eubsotuisd  attar  28  mm- 
oles at  the  France  v Bulgaria  math  and 
replaced  try  P Durkin. 


French  patriots  aim 
for  dark  horses 


Ian  Ross  disturbs 
the  peace  to  wonder 
where’s  Leboeuf? 


,T  should  have 
been  a day  set  aside 
for  peaceful  reflec- 
tion for  the  France  coach 
Aime  Jacquet  yesterday  be- 
came little  more  than  a cat- 
alogue of  gnawing,  petty 
distractions. 

Twelve  boors  after  learn- 
ing that  his  side  would  be 
up  against  the  most  profi- 
cient of  the  dark  horses,  the 
Czech  Republic,  in  tomor- 
row’s Manchester  semi- 
final, Jacquet  awoke  to  the 
accusation  that  Ms  players 
were  unpatriotic. 

A fox  — from  the  French 
federation  presumably,  no 
one  was  saying  — received 
by  Jacquet  over  breakfast 
outlined  the  salient  points 
Of  a speech  made  in  Nimes 
the  previous  day  by  the 
leader  of  France's  National 
Front,  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen. 

“The  squad  is  full  of  for- 
eign players  and  they  don’t 
seem  to  know  the  words  of 
the  Marseillaise,"  -Le  Pen 
had  said. 

No  doubt  conscious  that 
Le  Pen  is  a politician  sus- 
tained by  the  oxygen  of 
publicity,  Jacquet  content- 
ed himself  with  a simple 
protestation.  “We  are  all 
prond  to  wear  the  red.  blue 
and  white,"  he  said,  anx- 
ious to  close  the  debate. 

France's  Ghana-born 
midfielder  Marcel  Desailly 
was  not  so  reticent.  “When 
I wear  that  French  shirt  I 
am  as  proud  as  the,  next 
man,"  he  said.  “1  do  not 

need  to  be  singing  the  nat- 
ional anthem  before  a game 
to  show  my  total  commit- 
ment to  my  country.” 

Two  cups  of  coffee  later 
Jacquet  found  himself  be- 
sieged by  journalists  seek- 


ing to  discuss  the  transfer 
of  his  defender  Frank  Le- 
boeuf from  Strasbourg  to 
Rnud  Gullit’s  Chelsea. 

Having  reached  agree- 
ment on  a £2.5  million  deal, 
Chelsea’s  excitement  got 
the  better  of  them  and  they 
ignored  protocol  by  an- 
nouncing a transfer  mid- 
way through  a major  com- 
petition. Jacquet  looked  far 
from  amused  and  Leboeuf 
was  said  to  be  unavailable 
for  comment. 

Before  Jacquet  could 
even  contemplate  lunch,  be 
bad  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with 
Chrlstophe  Dngarry,  the 
Bordeaux  striker  who  will 
play,  no  forther  part  in 
Euro  96  after  damaging 
knee  ligaments. 

Dugarry  — who  is  to  join 
Milan  — apparently  wishes 
to  go  home  for  treatment; 
Jacquet.  it  seems,  would 
prefer  him  to  remain  for 
reasons  of  squad  morale. 

It  was  left  to  the  eloquent 
Desailly  to  forecast  the 
meeting  of  France  and 
England  in  the  tourna- 
ment’s final  at  Wembley  on 
Sunday. 

“I  would  actually  like  to 
see  England  in  the  final:  it 
would  be  a nice  party,”  he 
said.  “I  think  they  will  beat 
the  Germans  because  the 
loss  of  Jurgen  Klinsmann  is 
a major  blow. 

“As  for  the  semi-final.  I 
think  we  are  all  very  sur- 
prised to  be  playing  the 
Czech  Republic.  We 
thought  Italy  wonld  get 
through  the  group,  and  we 
then  felt  that  Portugal 
would  beat  the  Czechs  in 
their  quarter-final. 

“We  haven’t  peaked  yet; 
we  still  feel  we  are  improv- 
ing and  getting  stronger. 
We  haven't  scored  many 
goals  but  we  don’t  need  an 
Alan  Shearer  because  we 
have  such  a sound 
defence." 


Don’t  devalue  us 
say  bouncy  Czechs 


Michael  Walker  finds  the  so-called 
no-hopers  asking  to  betaken  seriously 


Y THE  look  on  Dusan 
Uhrin’s  face  the  morn- 
ing after  the  Czechs’ 
victorious  night  before,  his 
estimation  that  his  squad  had 
been  in  bed  by  2am  looked  a 
conservative  one. 

But  who  can  argue  with  the 
Czech  Republic's  manager 
now?  Rated  as  no-hopers  be- 
fore the  tournament  even 
though  they  topped  their 
qualifying  group  ahead  of 
Holland,  Uhrin’s  side  have 
outstayed  the  Dutch  again. 

In  tiie  process  they  have 
had  a great  hand  in  the  down- 
fall of  Italy  and  Russia  and  on 
Sunday  night  they  accounted 
for  the  fancied  Portuguese.  It 
is  well  past  time  for  the 
Czechs  to  be  taken  seriously 
and  for  patronising  journal- 
ists to  stop  asking  them  if  it  is 
all  a great  “surprise”. 

At  yesterday's  trite  news 
conference  the  “surprise” 
question  raised  its  head  again 
several  times  and  Uhrin  and 
his  squad  looked  understand- 
ably fed  up  with  it 
Fortunately  they  have  a 


Poborsky  . . . sharpshooter 


good  line  In  sarcasm  and  Jan 
Suchoparek's  answer  to  yet 
another  “surprise"  inquiry 
was  typical:  “Do  I look  sur- 
prised?" Suspended  for 
tomorrow  night's  semi-final, 
having  been  booked  in  the 
first  minute  against  Portugal, 
the  defender  was  asked 
whether  he  was  upset  about 
that  Smiling,  he  said:  “Do  I 
look  upset?" 

Suchoparek  then  spoke  of 
the  strong  camaraderie  in  the 
squad  and  how  they  all  loved 
wine,  women  and  song,  espe- 
cially women.  When  he 
returned  to  on-field  matters 
he  was  equally  enthusiastic. 
“The  victory  against  Portugal 
was  a highlight  but  the  Portu- 
guese were  not  as  dangerous 
as  Italy.  But  the  Portuguese 
match  has  got  us  a.  medaL 
And  I don’t  think  the  quarter- 
final will  be  our  last  word.” 

France  are  next  The  sides 
last  met  in  Bordeaux  in  1994. 
The  Czechs  were  two  goals  up 
with  10  minutes  left,  only  to 
draw  2-2.  “We  were  the  better 
team  in  Bordeaux,"  Uhrin 
said,  “but  1 saw  the  FTench  in 
their  first  game  of  the  tourna- 
ment and  even  then  I said 
they  were  the  best  team." 

Later  the  coach  said  the  two 
teams  were  evenly  matched 
now,  but  his  concern  about 
France's  dull  power  was 
shared  by  Suchoparek.  “It 
will  be  a different  match.” 
said  the  defender,  “and  I hope 
we  can  cover  for  the  four 
players  suspended.  But  if  we 
are  leading  2-0  again  we  shall 
not  lose. 

“We  are  always  optimistic. 
Not  only  are  we  among  the 
four  best  teams,  we  can  be  in 
the  top  two." 

If  they  do  reach  Wembley 
England  would  be  daunting 
on  home  turf  and  Germany 
beat  them  in  the  opening 


game  of  Group  C.  Suchoparek 
had  an  explanation:  that  de- 
feat was  "a  tactical  trick  to 
confuse  all  our  enemies". 

He  changed  expression  only 
when  the  topic  of  refereeing 
in  Euro  96  arose.  He  said 
dourly:  “I  leave  that  to  you  t,o 

nvaltiate*  " Ac  tvall  ,e  QiM-lin. 


evaluate."  As  well  as  Suctip- 
parek,  the  Czechs  tomorrow 
will  be  missing  the  striker 
Kuka.  the  midfielder  Bejhl 
and  the  right-back  LataL  Uh- 
rin was  as  perturbed  as  his 
players  by  the  refereeing 
"yellow  peril”  and  said:  "I 
dreamt  about  yellow  last 
night” 

• The  Czech  FA  president 
Frantisek  Chvalovsky  yester- 
day complained  about  his 
country’s  fans  being  charged 
£75  for  quarter-final  tickets 
issued  at  home  bv  the  official 
agency  Sport  Tourist.  The 
Czechs  have  asked  for  only 
2.000  extra  tickets  for  the 
semi-final  at  Old  Trafford.  I 
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Sport  in  brief 


Order  of  play 


Coart  Mno  (J2-DJ:  F CUni  (Sp)  v T Car- 
txmaH  <Sp);  M Toboua  (Aim)  v A Canola 
(SpK  M Do  Swardl  (SA)  v P H^Soulatt 
(Can); E Likhowtwva  (Rue)  vES  H Caltens 
(BelV 

Court  10  (12JJ);  R Bobkova  (Cz)  v J Wa- 
tanabe  (USK  T Kempers  (Nett)  *>  B Steven 
(NZ),  R VMM  (GB)  V M Miller  |GB):  J 
Lnfrove/r  Tanaauoam  (Rue/Thaij  v u 
LMaromw  Strandlund  (Swe). 

Cmtll  {llOt-  B UIDirach  (Cz)  v C Cana 
(SpK  A Fueal  (Fr)  v S Dopier  (Aut);  K Qooe- 
sans  (Bel)  v B Black  (Zim):  V Ruano  Pma- 
cual  (Sp)  v X Boogert  (Nett). 

Court  IS  (124):  M Oremana  (Nett)  v R 
Grande  Oft  G Poza  (ID  v J Cunha-Sllve 
(PorK  H Nagyova  (Slovak)  v N J Arendt 
(USK  A OavaMon  (Mae)  v K M Adams 
(US). 

CoratlS  (124):  K Hateudova  (Slovak)  vj 
K Wleener  [AutK  J Sanchez  (Sp)  v R Kraji- 
cek (Nett):  M Schiell  (Aut)  v t A Pureu 
port  (LB.  S.-J  HoortdP  HSd  (Ca.  15)  v M 
BarnanVG  van  Emburgh  (SA/US). 
carat  14  (124):  A Huber  per.  5)  v G 
Laoci  Garda  {SpfcS  Draper  (Am) « MRow- 
eat  (Surtax,  Wf,  J Najadly  (Can)  v H Mn^i 
(Switz.  16);  D D Luda/S  Humphries  (US)  v 
L Hraefc/B  Talbot  (BoUSA.  0). 

Corat  IS  (124):  S Carte  (US)  v S Taetud 
<Ff);A  cneenokov  (Rue)  v j Hlaeek  (Swftz): 
A Cartoon  (Stan)  v K Ksdnrtndl  (GerK  L J 
Bales  Noteboem  (SA/Nott)  v L Mama/A  L 
RtcOanton  (SwttzJGB). 

Carat  18  (124):  A Othovskty  (Rue)  v H 
□reekmaiui  (GarK  N Baudono  (#)»JHu- 
Sarovo  (Slovak):  K Alaml  (Mar)  v K Kucera 
(Slovak);  N Brattice  (Aut)  v K A Guu 
(Aua). 

Court  17  (12JJ):  A Kramer  (Lux)  vA  SugL 
yama  (Japan);  C Ruud  (Nor)  v S Matauoka 
(Japan);  R Dragoaitr  (Rom)  v V BaacAl 
(todo);  L MonoUvofP  Suarez  (Arp)  v N 
Mlyzpl/S  neece  (Japan/US). 

To  bo  arranged 
G B—MJ . W— h (Fr/Switz,  4)  v K 
Jones IP  Ktttnan  (US/Qer). 


Results 


10~  1 d4  MB  2 o4  eB  3 M3  b6  4 a3  BbT  S 
NC3  dS  6 CadS  NadS  7 Bd2  Nd7  S Qc2  cS  S 
fen»  axdS  10  dxcS  bxcS  11  e3  Be7 12  BdS 
00  13  It*  CM  14  hS  BN  15  Rbl  RCB  18  Oa4 
Bee  17  Qg4  BW  Ifl  Bc2  a5  IS  ftxgfi  hxaB  20 
R*h8+  BOO  21  NgS  BI6  22  a*  BcB  28  KM 
K»7  24  e4  QaS+  25  Kgl  NeS  28  Qf*  d4  27 
W>7  BhB  28  QM+  * 28  M Nd7  30  Rel  Oc4 
31  Bbl  KdS  32  »5+  IxoS  33  fxa5+  Nxa6  34 
SM  Od3  33  Be4  Oee  30  NqS  OeT  37  BxcS 
Kxc8  38  Bxe5  BxeS  38  Qe4+  Kd6  40  axp6+ 
Kc7  41  No6+  KdS  42  M4+  OS  43  Ox»+ 
Bxl6  44  Ro6*  Kd7  46  Add  Rb8  48  Nd3  e4  47 
NeSt  Ka7  48  RI4  Rxti2  48  Ns*  HW  80 
Rxd4  Rxa4  SI  KQ  Ra2+  S2  KO  a4  S3  No3 
Ke8  64  Ka4  Rai  S3  0«  Ke7  SO  R05  KM  67 
Ra5  Kg6  58  KM  KT7  SB  Ra6  Res-gne. 


CSNTRE  COURT  (Seeds  In  bold;  2.0)  S' 
Ckraf  (Gar,  1).v  L Behtereva  (Cz);  V KaM- 
nftrov  (Ria.  5)  v T Henman  (GBK  M SUcfc 
(Gar.  10j  v S SchtOken  (Nett). 

Carat  One  (24K  A Sorra-Zaneiti  01)  v A 

Sanahee  Vlerale  (Sp.  4):  ONootor  (Can)  v 

G Rusedski  (GB);  V Mertlnak  (Gar)  v J 
Nomina  {Cz.  6);  T Kronemann/O  MaoPher- 
eon  (US/Aus)  v P Cesft/S  SkUto  (Auaji 
Court  Two  (124)*  L Psee  (Ind)  v M R J 
Petebey  (GB):  J Kandarr  (Ger)  v M J Par- 
aandra  (US,  9t  J Slomerink  (Nett)  v C 
Roto  (Fr.  ISK  R UettesorVT  Sptnka  (GB)  . 
v D Johnson/F  Montana  (USV 
Carat  Tima  (124K  P Tramacchi  (AuS)  v D : 
E Sapatord  (GBK  N Zvereva  (Belarus)  v F 
Lubianl  (UK  C Pore*  (Ger)  v C J Wood 
(OB):  W Bleck/J  Frans  (Zlntf Arg)  v P Paler 
P Vtzner  (Cz). 

Corat  Roar  (12.0J:  ■ totolU  Mooratlqr 
(Nett.  11)  v J Kruger  (SAL  J Bjorkman 
Owe}  v L UUIgen  (GB);  L No!  land  (Let)  v K 
3 Rinaldi  Sttmkel  (USK  D Adama/D  PH  no-  , 
all  (SA/Ber)  *HJ  DrarUeAC  Me  (Nett/ 
Cz,  18L 

Corat  nee  (124):  A O'Brien  (US|  v T Enq- 
vtel  (Swfc  B):  P H sbrlver  (US)  v A EH  wood 
(AusK  M Woodftede  (Aus)  v M Larasan 
(Sw#K  S Jeyaaeelenm  Simpson  (Can)  v A 
J Coetzer/1  Gorrochalegul  (SA/Arg). 

Court  Sbc  (124):  H Arazl  (Mod > N KulH 
iSwa);  U Worsts!  Wftmayer  (US)  v M Paz 
(Arg):  P Rafler  (AuS)  v D Vacak  (Cz):  S A 
SfcMall/A  U H Wabrartgrt  (08)  v T KrtanU 
C Pnpadatd  U SlovenlGr). 

Carat  Saeaa  niSST-  E Sanchaz  (Sp)  v J 
Grabb  (US):  R-P  Stubbs  (Aua)  v L M WBd 
(USK  D Rostagno  (US)  v J Van  Here*  (Bel); 

C Morarfaj  (US)  v N Medvedeva  (Ukr). 
Corat  aW>t  (12-0):  S Stone  (Aua)  v O 
Nargbo  (UK  1C  Oodridge  (Aus)  v H Bukova 
(Cz);  L Courtols  (Bel)  v A GJara  (Gork  W 
ProbfeVC  Singer  (Ger)  v L Goto tnJK  (W 
ford  (N/Aue).. 


Men’s  Singles 

Holder:  P Sampras  (US) 

First  round 
(Seeds  In  capitals) 

M KnowtM  (Bah)  bt  J GoJmard  (Fr)  6-3. 
M,  4-1;  G Stafford  (SA)  N S Noszaly 
(Hun)  7-5.  6-1.  6-2:  D Uffrastoa  (US)  bt  F 
Fattertem  (Den)  6-1.  6-4. 6-4:  T A Wood 
Mdgo  (AUS)  ill  S Hoot  (Fr)  5-4.  6-2  3-6. 

6- 0;  M ffinitosua  ISwa)  bt  A lHo  (Aua) 

7- 6. 6-3. 6-2;  P Hoertols  (Nett)  bt  F Man- 
tme  (Bp)  5-7.  8-2.  6-2.  8-2;  5-7.  6-2.  6-2. 
B-2;  M dodwta  (SA)  bt  C Crratti  (lq  6-2. 
7-6.  6-1;  O Raerac  (Fr)  bl  Y B Aynaoul 

[Mod  6-3.  8-1.  6-3:  J Pill (US)  bt  T 

Champion  (Fr)  6-3.  6-4.  6-7. 8-3:  A Caata 
(Sp)  Id  U CHANG  (US.  6)  3-fl,  7-6. 7-6. 6-4; 
N Poratra  (Van)  HMJ  Beta  (GB)  6-2. 

6- 3.  8-4;  A ItoSraa  (Ger)  bl  A 
BOETSCH  (fir.  1 5)  6-3. 6-4. 6-7. 6-7.  fl-7i  S 
PeernssBJa  (It)  bt  C Woodndf  (US)  6-3. 
3-6. 6-2. 8-6. 6-6;  B BBCKER  (Gar.  2)  bt  J 
P Fteurtan  (Fr)  8-0.  6-2. 3-3:  J Stark  (US) 
bt  J COURIER  (US.  8)  6-2.  6-4.  2-6. 6-4;  T 
Johra— ow  <Bwe)  bt  J Eltingh  (Nath)  4-fl, 

7- 6.  6-3.  3-6.  6-1;  P SAMPRAS  (US,  1)  bt 
R A Reneberg  (US)  4-6.  6-4.  B-3.  6-3;  J 
Novak  (Cz)  H J Ranz  an  brink  (Ger)  7-6. 
6-2.  6-4;  CSooehar  (GB)  bt  N Gould  (GB) 
6-4.  6-4. 7-5;  W FERREIRA  (SA.  11)  bl  D 
Prinosll  (Gat)  7-6.  6-3.  6-3:  0 IVAMSS- 
VIC  (Cro.  4)  bt  D Nalnkht  (SA)  6-2.  6-0. 
6-2;  M WaaMwgton  (US)  bt  R Fromberg 
(Aim)  8-3.  7-6. 6-7. 7-4  P Cawatf  (Bel)  bt 
V Spedea  (US)  3-6.  6-3.  7-5.  6-4;  A Ooo- 
darad  (ll)  bt  U Joyce  (US)  1-6,  6-2.  6-7. 
6-1,  G-3;  ■ TMatran  (Swe)  bt  U Goonner 
(Gar)  7-6.  3-6.  6-3.  3-6.  12-10;  C WSkto- 
aon  (GB)  bl  A Jarryd  (S*e)  6-1.  6-8. 6-7. 
6-i  R Pratwi  (IQ  bt  A kladvadav  (Ubl  6*4, 
3-6.  4-6.  B-2. 6-£  ■ Havana  (It)  bt  0 RUd 
[Czj  4-fl.  6-2.  M.  6-2;  B Raob  (US)  M A 
AGASSI  (US,  3)  2-6. 7-6. 8-4,  7-6;  J Stei- 


the  former  Wimbledon 
junior  champion,  who  is 
ranked  97  in  the  world  but 
who  had  won  only  one 
match  In  four  previons 
senior  appearances  at  these 
championships. 


Results 


l CVP  QUALIFY]  MO 

nan  jsoaa:  TUrd  rouad,  Iffat  log* 

utm,  M KBtM  St  WtlB/NwIs  2.  S» 

rGrenadlnea  2. 

Bark  ■ — Jamaica  1.  Bap 


r spate.  TlhiHartr  Trinidad  and 
8,  Dominican  Republic  0 (aw 


SjmC  (Memphln,  Tawves- 
soraas  (US  nrUats  staudK 
64.  82.  63,  ».  MB  J M*n» 
).  206  K Parry  67. 84. 67.  68. 
an  70.  65,  66,  «:  J Leonard 
riu  P SMfttawW  6B.  64, 66. 
radleyW.  87, 57, 66;  M Swam 
. 470  T Purtzar  67.  88. 68.  o& 
BB.fi6,6a:ICTWptettB8.6a.a^ 
Oiling  68.  68.  67.  66.  27*  G 
7. 63;  T Herron  72.  63.  69. 68: 
a.  67  87.  80  2T3  s AppWV 
73.  68.  T TrytM  69.  66.  66.  TO 
kitt)  68  68.  68  70:  W Uayfpir 
□ rr  7i  71 


Baseball 

tumONAL . IUBDB  Adana*  1.  San 
Francisco  O Montreal  3.  St  Louis  2;  PWla- 
d*b>hla  4.'  Colorado  7;  Los  Angato  4, 
HoOftor  3;  San  Dteflo  5,  Dhcago  4;  Florida 
3,  Pbaburoft  S Now  York  1.  Clndntud  2 
Tiantt  n Eratorra  i.  AUanta  (W47.  L2R. 
Pci&44,  GBOK  1 Montreal  (43BV48V«Q; 
8:  Florida  (34-10- 456-13®;  4,  New  York 
(33-4V446-1433;  5,  PWttdalplila  (31-41- 
431-15®.  C—trat  1.  HoaaUn  (W38.  L39.  I 
PCL484.  GBOK  2. » l4M*  O6G7-4W40:  a 
PMsburgn  (35G9-.47M®;  4.  Chicago  «- 

40- .467-2K  S.  ChtdhmO  (3058-44 1-3®. 
Wastens  1.  Los  -Angato  (W41.  L36. 
PcLS®,  GBO);  2,  Colorado  (S7-35-.5H-2); 
3.  San  dago  0M7-S1M);  4,  San  firttP 
dsce  (3638- AO-3). 

AMBBCAN  IIAGUB  Ctottend  5.  NOW 
York  6;  Datmt  10.  MinnaMta  8;  BaMmore 
0,  KttWM  OV  * 

(KSrmR;  -MUwaukaa  8.  CaMarma  4 ; Oak- 
land 4,  Toronto  &,  Texas  4.  Seaton  6. 
ttandtegat  Eaatarnr  1.  New  York  (W41 
L88.  Pet 806,  GBO):  2.  Batttoore  W32- 
549-41.  3.  Toronto  (3WT-446-11®.  a.  Bos- 
ton t30-43-411*14K  5.  Danoll  (M- 54. 280- 
24).  Contra*:  1.  Cleveland  (W*6.  L2& 
Pet  627  GBOK  2-  Cmcago  |«M>  578-3®; 

3.  MMwaiAto  (3637. 4934®:  4.  Uttnestta 
(■34-38- 472- lit  5.  Kansas  City  02-48-427- 
14®  Waatarra  1 Texas  (IWS.  L29. 
PctaOB.  GBOK  2.  Sd atta  i»S3-  542-5.;  3 
Caldomia  (38-35-.M7-®  A Oakland  (34- 

41- ,453-mj 


Bowls 


(LaaiMngsn  SpaK  Finite:  1to*r  M 
Mratn  (Ballymonay,  Ira)  bt  N Shippor- 
lee  (wruictnirctt.  Wales)  25-18.  Palm 
HUm  (J  Davlasm  Morgan.  Llandrindod 
Walla)  bt  Scotland  (V  BrycoTD  Barr.  Ayr 
ForeMI)  31-18.  THplaar  England  (J  Uor- 
flan/S  RteWe/J  tartar.  Cambridga.  Ches- 
toflon)  bt  Soofland  (J  Thomson/M  Wright M 
Naim,  Dunblane)  21-12.  Forara  Inland 
(M  and  P Murphy/M  SctnftoVP  Nolan, 
Black  Rock  Dublin)  bl  Wato  (J  WTIIte* 
ThonaaAY  Morria/L  Evans.  Pert  TdBtoO 
24-8. 

Bailing 

RONSTAN  INTERNATIONAL  SOB 
SOUTH-EASTERN  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(Brighton  Marina  TCJ:  i.  3.510  I Barkar/B 
ttenvraan;  2. 8.824 1 PlnnaU/M  Oarihic  3. 
8373  M Hodson/P  Beasley;  4.  B.377  H Cjs- 
neros/L  Criaptn:  5.  8556  R Tew/S  Hfe- 
cocks.  8.  8.416 1 MontagueU  KImber. 

Evening  Racing 

WARWICK 

6.15  (6();  1,  SING  WITH  TW  BAND,  G 
Carter  ,9-2,.  *.  DumteaSa  (7-3  1av)-a. 
Ron  Potef  ,6-1 1 9 ran  (B  McMahon] 
Tote  £340:  E720  C2.00  £200  Dual  F 
02  IB  CSF  0952  Incest  £8683 


tUtB  CWt  1,  RfBSXA,  M Robarts  (15-8 
lavfc  htora  Ctdwnary  B-lk  S,HUm 
of  FartMw  (5-2).  6 ran.  IX.  nh.  (R  Hannon) 
Tola-  £290;  CI.ea  £140.  Dual  F:  £248 
CSF:  E588. 

7.1*  Omk  1,  AL  GHAP—DAM,  0 Ur- 
bina (3-1):  *,  Barnard  Ima  (14-1):  3, 
Hr  Cuto  (7-2).  9-4  t&v  Throe  Arch  Bridge. 

8 ran  Sh  hd,  2X.  (L  CumanI)  Tour.  £450; 
£1.80.  E2-20,  Dual  F:  C47J0.  Trio: 
£53.60.  CSP  £38^4.  Trieast  C142J7.  ML 
Sylvan  Princess. 

TJ*5  (1m  Bt):  1,  YET  AGAIN,  M Rknmar 
(8-1);  *,  Msky  Nora  (20-lj;  3*  Stoat* 
Tbna  (25-1).  8-4 fov Nosey  Native.  13ran. 
2. «.  (B  Han  bury)  Tots:  O-ffiK  £1.60.  £3.10. 
£540.  Dual  P.  £82.00.  Trig;  £18860.  CSF: 
£14148.  NR:  Indian  Jockey. 

811  (1m  7tK  1,  TONVS  GIFT,  M 
Roberts  f]  1— <*);  2.  Poor)  Itatn  (3-1):  3, 
Doaoo’c  liasiio  (5-1).  5-2  lav  Mr  Copy- 
lorca.  6 ran  Nk  21  fM  Pipe)  ToOf  £3.10;  I 
£220.  £1.70.  Dual  F ttia  GSF:  £1883. 
8j*5  (1m  4f>  1,  READANCSQUE,  S 
Drowns  (11-8  eo-tftV);  2,  Turn  Socks 
(8-1K  Q,  TtoiMig.  Mow  (8-1).  11-2  t»- 
-hw  Efficacious.  Junior  Ben,  Mto  Prism.  , 
11  ran.  iX  it  (P  Murphy)  Tow  E890; 
£180.  £1  50.  £4.10.  Dual  F:  £2480.  Trio: 
CIS  190  CSF:  £48.02.  Tncasc  £331  06  NR 
□iaraond  Marfcst.  Naettaood  Fantasy 
PLACEPOT:  Casr.SO  GUASPCm  C619J0. 

WINDSOR 

GNO  (1m  2f):  1 , VOICES  1H  THE  SKY,  S 
Sanders  1 13-2 1 2,  Zmtib*  |10-1)  S,  Sfe- 


6-1  lav  Bayand  Our  Roach.  23  ran.  4.  Zt 
(A  Nawcontta)  Tote;  £S80;  C1.B0,  w an 
CS-8a  £2.60.  Dual  F:  00.70.  Trio:  £205.10. 

CSF:  I7Z2X  Trieast  ESSX25, 

7410  ma  1,  POUim,  T Qulm  a. 
Lortao  OoM  Ifr-IK  3,  LartaiMoBoto 

(6-11. 11-2  lav  Dancing  Heart.  13  ran.  2X  X 
(Mrs  P Dutflsld)  TotK  ES80;  ram  rann 
£4.00.  Dual  P.  £73.70.  Trio:  rayttno  csf- 
£5741.  TrtCBSC  £40080. 

7i0  (Ira  *fr  1,  MUSETTA.  B Doyle 
(6-1);'*,  Valoy  of  OoM  (10-3K  a.  Iter 
(WJ.  9-t  lav  Kln«  Witness.  8 ran. 
X IX  |C  Brtnaio)  TotK  E7JX  CtJO,  £140. 
£1.78  Dual  F:  Cl  1.00.  C8P:  £25.13.  . 


aco  (6fy  I.MALADBMK,  T Quhn  (M); 
2,  LamraB*  (9-2R  S,  Mara  Ml  [ft-1).  5-2 
tav  Kudin  P*L  14  ran.  NIC,  hd.  (M  Channon) 
Tots  £6.20;  £1.80.  £1.70.  £2.78  Dual  ft 
Z&B8  Tritt  £4588  CSF:  £2825. 

Clm  BOi  1,  SKAHA,  Pat  Eddery 

(2-1  tav);  2,  HW«  Deairo  (7-2);  a.  Maiwg 
(12-1).  8 ran.  X 7.  (R  Hannon)  Tola:  ann- 
£128  £128  028  Dual  ft  £4.18  CSF: 
B.15.  Trio:  Cl 850.  Trkast  £5824.  Nft 
Matthiaa  Mysdqua, 

0-00  dm * 1,  KAMfTARRA,  J FtokJ 
(svs-4av):  a,  too  Fmy  (25-1);  a,  DNrara 
(6-1).  19  ran.  9.  IX  (S  bin  Suroor)  Tow 
£2. 20c  £1  80.  £5.60.  £2  JO.  Dual  F:  £8138 
Trio-  £92.10.  CSF-  £31.42  NR:  Irlsb 
Kinsman. 

PLACEPOT;  £43.10  OU  ADPOTi  £4.00 


NatWest  Trophy 

News  and  Scores 


res  update 

1 MMcBnmx  40 

2 Horthanta- 

3 Nottingham  42 

4 Soman**  43 
8 Surrey  44 
t Suassic.  4S 

7 WBrwieks.  40, 

8 WoroostMr  47 
g YoricaMre  40 
county  scores 

22  88  30 

a#]dwaprato.<0p/ 

tbnas.  Suppidd  by: 

: Lana;  Leads  LSI 
a:0l71  7134473 


Cycling 

Malcolm  Elliott,  the  US-based 
rider  from  Sheffield,  has 
clinched  Britain's  fifth  and 
final  team  place  for  the  Olym- 
pic Games  road  race  despite 
finishing  only  30th  in  the 
British  open  championship  in 
Abergavenny  on  Sunday.  El- 
liott, who  last  represented 
Britain  at  the  Olympics  as  an 
amateur  in  Moscow  in  1980, 
will  join  Chris  Boardman, 
Max  Sclandri.  Brian  Smith 
and  John  Tanner  in  Atlanta. 

Drugs  In  sport 

The  American  swimmer  Jes- 
sica Foschi  has  had  a two- 
year  ban  re  imposed  by  the 
International  Swimming  Fed- 
eration. It  dates  from  August 
5 last  year,  the  date  she  tested 
positive  for  steroids. 

Boxing 

The  American  William  Joppy 
stopped  the  holder  Shipji  Ta- 
kehara  of  Japan  in  the  ninth 
round  to  win  the  WBA  mid- 
dleweight title  in  Yokohama. 

Chess 

Gata  Kamsky  from  the  United 
States  fought  back  in  the  Fide 
world  championship  at  Elista, 
defeating  Anatoly  Karpov  in 
their  10th  game  after  59 
moves  and  five  hours'  play, 
but  the  Russian  leads  6V&-3K 
in  the  20-game  series,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  Earlier  the 
match  computer  centre  was 
cordoned  off  after  Kamsky's 
father  complained  that  ana- 
lyses in  the  daily  gamp  bulle- 
tin were  being  smuggled  in  to 
help  Karpov. 
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Basketball 


CRYSTAL  PALACE,  the 
fallen  giants  of  the 
English  game,  are 
returning  to  the  top  level 
after  seven  years’  absence. 
The  eight-times  English 
champions  have  been  elected 
to  the  Budweiser  League, 
replacing  Doncaster  Panthers. 

Palace,  upset  after  being 
rejected  last  .season,  put 
together  a more  formidable 
case  this  year.  They  have 
gained  a two-year  sponsor- 
ship deal  with  Hansen,  a US 
soft-drinks  company,  they 
have  won  60  successive  games 
against  National  League  op- 
position and  last  season  they 
beat  two  Budweiser  League 
clubs  in  reaching  the 
National  Cup  semi-finals. 

The  news  came  as  some 
relief  for  Alton  Byrd,  the  Pal- 
ace player-coach-director. 
Radio  5 presenter  and  former 
Great  Britain  point  guard.  “I 
couldn't  take  another  year  of 
satisfying  criteria  that  are 
seemingly  unsatisfiable,*'  he 
said  recently . 

Doncaster,  the  league-and- 
cup  double  winners  in  1979. 
look  likely  to  disband  after 
failing  to  come  up  with  suffi- 
cient financial  backing. 

The  league  turned  down  an 
application  from  Cardiff 
Phoenix  but  is  encouraging 
the  club  to  develop  their  bid 
for  the  following  season. 


mpras 


and  hots  up 


Stephen  Blertey 


PETE  SAMPRAS  made 
the  traditional  cham- 
pion's start  on  Centre 
Court  and  wobbled  a 
little  before  beating  his  fellow 
American  — and  hitting  part- 
ner — Richey  Reneberg  bv 
4-6,  6-4,  6-8,  6-8  thanlrc  to  a 
canny  change  of  gear. 

. But  there  was  no  slow-down 
from  the  No.  2 seed  Boris 
■ Becker,  who  dispatched 
trance’s  Jean-Ph  ilippe  Fleur- 
ian,  nor  from  the  No.  4 seed 
Goran  Ivanisevic.  The  Cro- 
[.  atian's  task  was  madp  even 
..  easier  when  his  scheduled  op- 
- ?onent  Berad  Karbacher  fell 
■down  some  stairs  on  Sunday 
night  and  ceded  his  place  to 
the  Roehampton  “lucky 
loser”  David  Nainkin;  the 
South  African  was  sent  on  his 
"Way  with  a total  of  four  games 
=■8(00  and  an  unexpected  bonus 
of  almost  £6.000. 

‘^  Richey  Reneberg  is  one  of 
The  world’s  great  triers.  He 
turned  professional  in  1987 
jnd  in  1994  reached  the  dizzy 
freights  of  the  fourth  round  in 
'the  US  Open.  Apart  from  this 
he  has  never  gotten  — as  the 
Americans  say  — ' past  the 
fhird  round  of  a Grand  Slam. 

Yet  for  a set  yesterday  he 
flayed  like  a man  possessed 
against  Sampras,  who  found  1 
the  ball  flying  past  him  with  | 
extraordinary  regularity,  j 
, This  year’s  brighter  halls'  axe 
supposed  to  be  easier  to  spot 
and  Reneberg  was  Inripwi  see- 
ing them  like  balloons. 

Sampras  had  actually  ( 
begun  his  pursuit  of  a fourth  ! 
successive  title  with  studied  ! 
assurance,  with  Reneberg  get- 
ting only  the  very  edge  of  his 
racket  to  the  champion’s  first 
serve.  Reneberg  then  had  his 
own  serve  easily  broken, 
Sampras  throwing  in  a bean- 
; tifully  nonchalant  top-spin 
' lob.  So  for,  so  simple. 

But  then,  at  0-2  down  and 
seemingly  going  nowhere 
fast  Reneberg  began  to  un- 
leash a series  of  quite  stun- 
ning returns.  The  harder 
Sampras  served,  the  harder 
Reneberg  returned. 

The  champion  frowned;  the 
champion  fretted.  He  had 
slipped  on  the  lush  grass  m 
the  third  game  and  at  tunes 
put  a hand  to  his  back;  as  if 
something  might  be  troubling 


him,  other  than  Reneberg.  1 
Twice  Sampras  lost  his  ser- 
vice and  he  was  suddenly  a 
set  down.  Inevitably  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  French  Open 
semi-finals  when  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  exhausted 
American  was  brought  to  an 
almost  complete  standstill  by 
Russia’s  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov. 

He  continued  to  suffer  on 
his  serve,  particularly  the 
second  delivery  which  Rene- 
berg continued  to  belt  past 
him.  Sampras  wavered  and 
then  was  broken  again.  At 
one  set  and  2-3  down  the  ref- 
erence books  were  being 
scanned  to  check  the  last  time 
the  No.  1 seed  had  been 
ditched  in  the  first  round. 
(Manuel  Santana,  1967.) 

But  Reneberg’s  run  could 
not  last  After  54  minutes  the 
30-year-old  occasional  seed- 
crusher  from  Phoenix  played 
his  first  loose  anri  lousy  shot. 
He  was  about  to  be  consumed 
by  Sampras  fire. 

Not  fire-power  though.  The 
champion’s  pace  had  * been 
working  in  Reneberg's 
favour,  so  Sampras  began  to 
slow  it  down.  He  chipped  ar»H 
he  sliced  and  gradually,  inev- 
itably, his  opponent’s  previ- 
ously tight  game  plan  began 
to  unravel.  By  the  fhird  set 
Sampras’s  serve  was  back  in 
its  groove;  by  the  fourth  there 
was  only  one  winner. 

“As  the  match  wore  on  I 
started  to  calm  down  anri  by 
the'  end  I was  playing  pretty 
well,”  said  Sampras.  “Richey 
and  I practise  a lot  together  so 
he  knows  my  game  real  wen." 
Not  quite  well  enough,  though- 
Steffi  Graf  begins  her  de- 
fence today  but  Monica  Seles, 
who  last  played  at  Wimbledon 
in  1992,  returned  to  Centre 
Court  yesterday  to  set  a first 
foot  an  the  read  she  hopes  j 
will  bring  her  back  to  the  1 
same  place  against  the  Ger- 
man a week  tills  Saturday. 

Much,  has  been  written 
about  the  American's  ifrjured 
. shoulder.and  she  has  made  it 
dear  that  the  pain  is  con- 
stant But  such  is  the  iron 
hold  she  has  over  so  many  op- 
ponents that  she  could  get  I 
through  the  first  week  with 
her  ann  in  a poultice.  , 

There  was  little  to  be  v 
gleaned  from  yesterday’s  vic- 
tory 6-1,  6-2  over  Ohio's  Ann  I 
Grossman.  At  least  the  match  I 
had  the  merit  of  brevity. - • fl 


Added  bite . . . Monica  Seles  returned  to  Wimbledon  after  a four-year  absence  with  a 48-mintrte  demolition  of  the  American  Ann  Grossman.  “I  just  felt 
really  nervous,  like  before  a speech  or  something,"  the  No.  2 seed  and  joint  world  No.  1 said  later.  couldn’t  feel  my  hands  were  moving’’  tomjbikms 

Becker  looks  after  No.  1 


Frank  Keating  watches  the  No.  2 seed 
deliver  a booming  auf  Wiedersehen 


Wiedersehen 

the  German  leapt  at  bis 
being  terminally  dispatched  throat  with  ace,  ace,  ace,  and 


might  have  sensed  a glimmer  was  there  today  to  say 
at  4-0  after  only  a quarter  of  goodbye.” 


BORIS  BECKER  being  terminally  dispatched  throat  with  ace,  ace,  ace,  and 
looked  in  ominously  with  the  famous  fizzing  back-  then  throttled  a solitary  un- 
sharp form  as  he  hand  volley.  One  game,  five  pudent  return  with  a feathery 
began  the  fortnight’s  points,  and  just  one  return  stop-volley  at  the  net 
cavalcade  bidding  forewell  to  over  the  net  Thus  Wimble-  . And  so  it  went  am  fr-o,  6-2. 
No.l  Court  He  punched  in  don  1996  began  as  it  will  6-3.  The  Gallicly  handsome 
hurtful  dusters  in  allowing  continue.  Fleurian  is  30  now.  In  1990  he 


Entrances  and  exits.  Across 
the  concourse  on  Court 
Three,  just  as  Becker  was  rip- 


timeout  working  on  an  ag- 
gravated groin  injury.  Cou- 
rier gamely  saw  out  Stark's 
inevitable  win,  but  Wimble- 
don-wise for  him  it  was  a 12- 


ping  into  his  sparring  part-  month  time-out 


the  Florida-based  Frenchman  Growling  perhaps,  but  not  a was  briefly  ranked  No.  37  in  very  welL 


ner,  the  No.  8 seed  Jim  Cou- 
rier, another  occasional 
predator  of  these  fields,  was 
tamely  being  led  away  6-2, 
6-4,  2-6,  6-4  by  Jonathan 
Stark,  who  played  and  served 


Jean-Fhllippe  Fleurian  only  grunt  to  be  heard  from  the  world  and  France  had 
five  games  and  then  said:  Becker.  Although  only  28,  the  high  hopes.  Yesterday  he 
“Competition  is  so  tough  German  Is  just  about  a cham-  looked  as  out  of  it  as  a tee- 


1 ‘Competition  is  so  tough  German  is  just  about  a cham- 
these  days  that  you  cannot  pionship  elder  statesman  and 
just  stroll  into  a tournament  so  zestfolly  committed  is  he 
anymore  and  play  yourself  in  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  is 
during  early  rounds:  you  ll  years  since  he  first  pa- 


The  sun  was  out  but  Cou- 
rier was  not  wearing  his  fam- 
iliar peaked  cap.  He  looked  al- 


"Early  rounds,  when  the 
grass  is  green.  I knew  I’d  be 
struggling.  Okay,  it  was  phys- 
ical this  time,  but  when  I get 
back  the  secret  of  mental  con- 
sistency m be  okay  again. 
My  career’s  been  a roller 
coaster,  and  it’s  been  a fun 
ride  and  you  have  to  accept 
the  downs  only  so  you  can  on- 


to tal  suitor  of  Leslie  Caron  on  together  a differently  pale  and  ] joy  the  ups.  HI  be  up  again. 


the  night  they  invented  wan  fellow  without  it,  his 


champagne. 

At  least  Fleurian  was  in  on 


two-fisted  mid-court  zap  dis- 
played only  fitfully  and  on 


have  to  be  at  your  peak  from  raded  the  golden  biscuit  for  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  ) principle  as  It  were. 


your  very  first  serve.' 


the  cameramen  on  the  final's  I old  No.  1.  Becker  said:  “I  will  Stark,  an  American  doubles 


As  it  happens,  Becker  afternoon.  The  grunts  will  miss  this  old  court  It  is  sad.  I 


One  wonders,  and  I didn’t 
dare  ask  whether  it  ought  all 
be  something  to  do  with  giv- 
ing up  that  cap. 

• Chris  Wilkinson  beat  the 


opened  the  match  with  a come  when  the  competition  have  won  well  there  and  also  iittla  daylight  during  a brief 
.double  fault  At  which  there  hots  up.  “For  the  present  I am  lost  badly.  Say  to  anyone  in  third-set  revival  Then  at  2-3  in 


specialist  allowed  Courier  a Swedish  veteran  Anders  Jar- 
little  daylight  during  a brief  ryd  6-1,  6-3,  5-7,  6-2.  Clare 


was  a gruff  leonine  growl,  a striking  it  very  cleanly,  serv- 
momentary  flick  of  - tongue  mg  great  and  moving  welL” 


across  his  hirsute  lips,  and  On  the  other  hand,  Fleurian  special  and  unusual  place 
three  aces  from  the  nest  four  was  not  so  much  grunting  at  with  flair,  character  and  at- 
seryes.  with  the  only  ball  his  service  as  snarling  at  the  mosphere.  If  I am  not  there 


lost  badly.  Say  to  anyone  in  third-set  revival  Then  at  2-8  in  Taylor,  who  beat  Jo  Ward  6-3, 
riktng  it  very  cleanly,  serv-  the  world  just  ’No.  1 court’  the  fourth  Courier  slipped  on  6-2,  will  now  play  Mary 
g great  and  moving  welL”  and  they  know  you  mean  that  the  base-line  and  stayed  there.  Pierce.  And  Colin  Beecher 
On  the  other  hand,  Fleurian  special  and  unusual  place  You  knew  it  was  all  over  . was  another  British  player  to 

with  flair,  character  and  at-  except  for  the  limptng  cor-  reach  the  second  round;  he 
mosphere.  If  I am  not  there  tain-call  after  the  masseur  defeated  bk  fellow  Briton 


Fleurian  could  lay  a racket  to  I hall  for  being  so  wayward.  He  j again  this  time.  I am  glad  I j had  been  on  for  a 16-minute  j Nick  Gould  6-4, 6-4, 6-7, 6-3. 


Cricket 


■Nterg  (Aus)  M A Voinos  (Rom)  4-6.  8-4.  , 
S-T.  «-Z  (MK  M MMgraraaMo  (AU®  J -1 

Frans  (Arg)  7-4. 4-8  8-3. 8-2:  P Nohom* 

(Fr)  W p Moya  (Sp)  8-7,  7-8.  2-8  6-4. 
10-tt  J Krostek  (Slovak)  UAL  FtoaMr  . 
(GB)  6-3.  7-6,  7-5;  N LspsMM  (Bra)  bt  K 
Carson  ((>«,)  7-6.  3-8.  8-7.  6-4.  6-4;  S i 
BDBBM  (Swo.  12)  M G Forgat  (Ft)  7-«,  1 
5-7  6-2,  B-2;  T HARTM  (U&  13)  . W M 
Ondruaka  (SA)  8-8  8-4.  0-8  * Mot 
(Rub)  ML  Hants  fSwta)  6-4,  7-8  1-6. -6-1; 
M Daram  (CZ)  bl  O Ogoredov  8b)  4-8 
8—1,  64,  6-4.  -,r  * 

Women’s  Singles 

Holder.  S Graf  (Ger)  • ' \ 

First  rotmd  ;.r  s 

K MIS  (Japan.  12)  bt  K NagsMAT 
(Japan)  6-0. 6-3;  A —or  (US)  btP.8iG.-;te 
[Arg)  0-8  6-2;  A J COCTZEH  (SA,  44FtX  E 
Wagner  (Ger)  0-1. 8-1;  A G EUol  (ft)  JM£ : 
Crtates  (Rom)  0-4, 0-1;  F PorCrafl  pg  MjM 
g«ncft«z  Loranzn  (Sp)  4-8  8-8  7"Mfc,  C 


To»tor  (QS)  bt  J Ward  (GB)  6-3.  8^8  V t Jgg 
(Canto  (Japan)  MNOochy  (Frt  «.  V3(K-i  f ‘ 1 

Po  (US)  M A rinchateux  (Fr)  84.  B-3{  J VI  M 
Snnafcnana  (BoD  bl  N Wyagl  (Japan)  fr*  t 


Sryatei.ua  (an  M N Mtyaffl  (Japan)  65 

0-4:  N tsararau «—  (Japan)  M N.K  WJV 
nnita  (Japan)  7-8  0-8  K RaMMsw 
(Stovak)  bt  E Makarova  (Rua)  6-8  6-4;  A 
pteaa  (Pol)  M M Grzybewsfca-(Pri!)  6-4; 
6-«  L M MeNal  (IS)  M L Gotama  At)  fr? 
0-4.  6-4;  H Pabra  (Bel)  bt  A DacHaunm- 
Batlarat  (Fr)  8-1.  8-1;  C MSHTIREJ.  (Sp. 
3)  bl  S Farina  (IQ  6-0.  041s  I TREES  ■ 
(Rom,  1®  MB  Smith  (OB)  3-8  6-1,  8-2; L 
M nayaoud  (US)  bt  A Montello  (Spl.6-2, 
M.  8-2:  ■ MERCS  (Pr.  1®  bt  P Schmdbr 
(Switz)  0-8  6-8  M SNUB  (US,  2)  bt  K i 
Grossman  (US)  8-1. 6-8  A ttailw  VUSV  bt* 
D RandrlanMy  (Mad)  6-8  6-'l;'M  Tntrtoti 
(Ff)  M P Kdmstra  (Nath)  8-8  8-8.  6-1;  M 
MALEEVA  (Bui.  10)  bt  B Rtttear(Q«r)  B-2.  t 
6-i:  G ramradaa  (US)  bt  T-Jecmbnlca' 
(Yug)  2-8  B-3,  6-4;  M J MnfteaH,  (Uffl  bt 
M Endo  (Japan)  6-8  7-8  P Van  Booat 
(Bal)  bl  U Drake  (Can)  6-3,  6-8;  Q u. 
sUnl  M bl  K Nowak  (Pol)  6-0,  6-8  R' 


Mm  (Japan)  bt  C Siogar  (Gad  7-5. 8-4;  I 
THanubailaifid  (M>)  M A Snmhnma 
(ter)  6-4, 7-fc  S M Parte  (S  (tor)  bt  R 2niba- 
Krrra  (Stovak)  B-2,  6-2;  F Latat  (Arg)  bt  T 
8 Whttflngar  Jonas  (US)  6-1.  2-8  7-6:  B 
Maw  (Aid)  bt  P Baganm  (Gar)  4-8  8-8 


• Mary  Pierce  wore  a simple  ' white 
■Areas  in  ending  the  hopes  txl  the 
young  Swiss  Patty  Schnyder  6-3. 
6-2  yaatarday  and  then  told  fashion 
raUtora  aha  would  ba  wearing  It  until 
-this  year's  US  Span,  give  or  take  the 
odd  laundry  break. 
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Win  a day  at 
Wimbledon 

Since  Wimbledon  tickets  are  as  rare  as 
English  tennis  players’  vrfth  a chance  of 
winning,  we’ve  teamed  up  with  Compaq 
Computer  Ltd  - sponsors  of  the  Compaq 
Grand  Slam  Cup  - to  give  away  one  pair  of 
Ladies'  semi-final  tickets.  "The  winners  wffl 
enjoy  first-class  hospitality  in  Compaq's  own 
marquee  and  all-day  access  to  Centre  Court 

if  you  don’t  win,  you  can  always  follow 
_ what's  happening  at  Wimbledon  on  one  of 
the  tennis  tour  Internet  sites,  accessible  via 
the  Compaq  Prasarfo  Multimedia  Home 
Computer.  To  enter  the  ticket  draw,  simply 
call  the  hotline  number  below. 

Call  0891  555  626 

Ita  A OaodHtera:  1*YWn»  *»""  * ""**  ““ 

rabiraiwxttodb»wliWN«F4dwJ>re28l99Xg-rerertira]teneG»td 
bMtegferaiEtaxt^Jrtyi  iMO.S.thb*eenieaidHmafttete*mia 
8*VW(xrart0«BHnaheoJiftf41BB8Pft*l*iirttrairtiiajfclUBNiaad 

i™aport.*aiio|naw 

ttra  boa  anhy  p«r  pw»Mt  8 CMt  ate  rtiM*d  N tePWJrtnw  Wrap 

rate  and4Sp  atM  ott«r  Rnaa.  8 Open  ® M irattra*  N *b  Ut  and  the 
textttort  «ttrtng  WBptojorarftite  a**" 

■ 0™npw||*^,UB,  l||  r— - ■—■-—-aalaMwwte.aw 

fla«MourtttaairatIHteww»Udla»^  

••  Ntantra  nacasrarr>  •<  Pranow  3a  gjfapmnnn 
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WIMBLEDON:  AMERICAN  DREAM  TURNS  TO  NIGHTMARE  ON  OPENING  DAY 


Agassi  joins 
scattering 
of  the  seeds 


Chang  and  Courier  sent  packing  along  with 
the  No.  3 seed.  Stephen  Bieriey  reports 


LOSING  is  the  great 
American  sin.  and 
on  the  opening  day 
of  the  champion- 
ships Michael 
Chang,  seeded  No.  6.  and  Jim 
Courier,  seeded  No.  8,  sinned 
most  horribly.  But  the  great- 
est sinner  by  far  was  Andre 
Agassi. 

The  No.  3 seed,  and  on  his 
day  the  most  brilliant  player 
in  the  world,  lost  abjectly  by 
2-6.  7-6.  6-4.  7-6  to  Doug 
Flach,  a 25-year-old  American 
qualifier  ranked  281st  in  the 
world  and  playing  only  his 
fourth  match  in  a Grand  Slam 
tournament. 

It  was  a quite  staggering  de- 
feat.  Flach  played  well 
enough  but  there  was  obvi- 
ously something  askew  with 
Agassi’s  mental  state.  What- 
ever. this  was  a huge  shock. 

Agassi  was  bundled  out  of 
the  French  Open  early  by  the 
little-known  American  Chris 
Woodruff  and  many  ques- 
tioned bis  appetite  for  the 
game.  He  was  under-prepared 
and  patently  unfit  but 
claimed  this  week  that  his  fit- 
ness and  mental  state  were 
back  to  normal.  He  was 
clearly  kidding  himself 
Usually  one  of  the  quickest 
movers  around  the  court  yes- 
terday Agassi  was  notably 
sluggish.  He  won  the  first  set 
and  there  appeared  no  real 
problem  but  after  that  the 
match  slipped  away  with  ever 
greater  rapidity. 

He  talked  afterwards  about 
the  pressure  that  Flach  put  on 
him  but  he  was  unconvinc- 
ing. This  was  an  awful  perfor- 


mance which  no  amount  of 
excuses  can  explain.  Too 
much  money,  too  little  tennis 
may  be  a glib  summing-up 
but  this  is  the  way  it  looks  at 
the  moment 

Agassi  arrived  in  London  a 
week  ago  and  had  his  prepa- 
ration broken  by  a heavy 
cold:  yet  when  he  won  Wim- 
bledon in  1932  against  Goran 
Ivanisevic  be  had  practised 
very  little.  That  year  his 
genius  saw  him  through, 
together  with  the  motivation. 
The  latter  at  least  is  currently 
missing,  and  missing  badly. 

Chang  has  never  managed 
to  get  beyond  the  quarter-fin- 
als in  this  tournament  but 
few  expected  him  to  lose  to 
the  Spaniard  Alberto  Costa,  a 
clay-court  specialist  with  a 
natural  suspicion  of  most 
things  green. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  same 
stage  Chang  had  beaten  Costa 
7-6. 6-4,  6-2,  and  a repeat  per- 
formance seemed  imminent 
when  the  American  won  the 
opening  set  Thereafter  it  was 
the  Spaniard  who  took  con- 
trol, serving  particularly 
well. 

Costa,  21  today,  reached  the 
final  in  Monte  Carlo  this 
year,  eventually  losing  to 
Austria's  Thomas  Muster, 
who  pulled  out  of  Wimbledon 
last  week  with  a thigh  injury’. 
Costa  then  lost  to  the  same 
player  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Italian  Open  in  May. 
again  on  day.  and  went  out 
disappointingly  early  at 
Roland  Garros,  where  he  had 
been  expected  to  do  well 

The  Spaniard  had  been 


practising  hard  on  his  serve- 
. and- volley  and  grew  mark- 
edly in  confidence  as  the 
game  progressed;  Chang  by 
comparison  grew  ragged. 
Costa  eventually  winning 
comfortably  3-6. 7-6. 7-6. 6-4. 

Courier,  like  Chang,  is  no 
greater  lover  of  Wimbledon’s 
grass  but  made  the  final  in 
1993  before  losing  to  Pete 
Sampras,  the  reigning  cham- 
pion and  three-times  winner. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  up 
against  his  fellow  American 
Jonathan  Stark,  and  matters 
began  to  go  very  wrong  from 
the  word  go.  He  lost  the  first 
two  sets,  clawed  his  way  dog- 
gedly back,  and  then  in  the 
fourth  set  fell  awkwardly. 

There  were  no  complaints 
from  Courier.  “I  knew  going 
into  the  match  that  I would 
have  to  be  really  sharp.  For 
Michael  Chang  and  me  these 
courts  are  pretty  much  an 
equaliser  In  the  opening 
rounds,  particularly  if 
we  play  guys  who  are  aggres- 
sive." Stark  was  certainly 
that,  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  extremely  lush  grass  and 
initially  overcast  skies  to  win 
6-2.  6-4, 2-6. 6-1. 

Courier’s  great  years  were 
between  1991  and  1993  when 
he  won  four  Grand  Slam 
titles.  "I  don't  think  anything 
has  happened  to  my  game.  Tm 
hitting  the  ball  as  well  as 
I’ve  ever  hit  it  What  fm 
striving  for  now  is  mental 
consistency."  he  said,  though 
many  believe  his  time  has 
gone. 

Another  seeded  casualty 
was  the  women’s  No.  7 
Chanda  Rubin,  who  had  to 
withdraw  because  her  wrist 
injury,  aggravated  at  East- 
bourne last  week,  had  not 
recovered. 
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It's  true:  the  best  things 
do  come  in  small  packages. 
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Straight-sets  defeat  as  Bates 
bows  out  for  the  last  time 


JEREMY  BATES,  who 
bravely  bore  the  cross  of 
British  No.  1 for  seven 
years  until  1995,  yesterday 
played  his  last  game  at 
Wimbledon,  and  in  top-level 
tennis,  out  on  Court  14.  The 
34-year-old  was  beaten  in 
straight  sets,  6-2.  6-3,  6-4. 
In  Lhr  43min  by  Nicolas 
Fereiha  of  Venezuela. 

For  the  best  part  of  10 
years  what  little  hope  Brit- 
ain nursed  in  the  men's 
singles  rested  on  Bates's 
shoulders,  and  in  his 
final  exit  the  crowd  gave 


him  a standing  ovation. 

Southampton’s  Chris  Wil- 
kinson enjoyed  a four-sets 
win  over  the  veteran  Swede 
Anders  Jarryd  and  now 
meets  Slovakia's  Jan  Kros- 
lak,  conqueror  of  another 
Briton,  Andrew  Foster. 

Colin  Beecher  and  Claire 
Taylor  triumphed  in  their 
all-British  contests  bnt 
Essex's  Sam  Smith  faded 
after  taking  the  first  set 
against  the  15th  seed  Irina 
Spirlea,  winning  only  three 
more  games. 

Paul  Weaver,  page  15 


E\rERY  big  tournament 
has  its  own  buzzword. 
At  the  Olympics  in 
Barcelona  four  years 
ago  you  couldn't  have  a con- 
versation with  an  athlete 
without  hearing  the  term 
"focus'’,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a synonym  for  “concentra- 
tion". At  Euro  96,  the  word  is 
“movement”. 

*T  was  pleased  with  our 
movement”  one  coach  says. 
"We  lost  our  movement”  an- 
other laments.  "I  thought 
their  movement  was  excel- 
lent" says  the  spectator  who 
aspires  to  rise  above  the  Fan- 
tasy Football  level  of  expert- 
ise. Everybody  nods,  as  if  they 
know  exactly  what  is  meant. 
Most  of  them,  Td  guess, 
haven't  a clue. 

What  is  this  thing  called 
“movement”,  and  how  does  it 
differ  from  just  running 
around  and  passing  the  ball  to 
one  another? 

You  certainly  know  it  when 
you  see  It  Spartak  Moscow 
had  it  against  Blackburn 
Rovers  in  the  Champions’ 
League.  Auxerre  had  more  of 
it  than  Nottingham  Forest  in 
the  Uefa  Cup,  even  though 
Forest  knocked  them  out  Eng- 
land suddenly  found  it  against 
Holland,  only  to  lose  it  against 
Spain.  Which  doesn’t  mean 
they  stopped  running.  Move- 
ment in  tiiis  context  is  more 
than  that 

Perhaps  it's  like  "swing", 
the  rhythmic  quality  which 
distinguishes  jazz  but  is  not 
susceptible  to  definition  or 
analysis.  ‘Mr  Ellington.  ’’  a 
well-meaning  square  is  sup- 
posed to  have  inquired,  “what 
is  swing?"  To  which  the  Duke 
is  supposed  to  have  replied. 
“Lady,  if  you  have  to  ask,  don't 
mess  with  it" 

I felt  like  that  lady  when  1 
asked  Howard  Wilkinson 
about  movement  Wanting  a 
straightforward  definition.  I 
went  to  the  coach  who  is  most 
likely  to  respond  to  the  aver- 
age journalist's  clumsy  post- 
match attempt  to  elicit  tactical 
analysis  by  narrowing  his 
eyes  and  uttering  the  admoni- 
tory phrase:  "Football's  a 
simple  game.” 

"All  good  teams  have  it.” 
the  Leeds  United  manager 
said  yesterday.  So  what  is  it? 

' Someone  who  stands  still  for 
a long  time  is  easier  to  mark 
than  someone  who  doesn’t." 


But  it  isn't  just  a question  of 
one  man  dashing  up  and 
down,  attempting  to  energise 
the  rest.  Movement  is  a collec- 
tive thing,  which  is  what 
makes  it  mysterious. 

"Individual  movement  is 
rarely  productive,’'  Wilkinson 
explained,  “so  it  has  to  be  in  co- 
operation with  other  playas.  4 

There  have  to  be  underlying 
principles,  and  they've  got  to  be 

adhered  to  so  that  people  can  „ 

move  in  a collaborative  way." 

It  is  something  we  are  more  /- 
used  to  seeing  in  foreign  teams 

than  our  own.  "Well,  it’s  a 
concept  which  has  been  w 

thought  of  as  important  for  a '¥■ 
long  time  in  other  countries. 

It’s  part  of  their  young  play-  ^ 

ere’ education.  If  you've 
watched  German  teams  for  _ ? 

the  past  20  years,  for  instance.  . 
there  are  patterns  that  stay 
the  same  no  matter  who  is 
playing.  Even  if  they’re  play- 
ing for  clubs  in  different 
countries,  you  can  put  them 
back  together  and  they'll  go 
back  to  what  they  were  taught 
as  kids." 

So  what  3bout  England? 

How  could  such  wonderful 
movement  against  Holland  be- 
come virtually  no  movement 
at  all  only  four  days  later? 

“The  last  thing  you  learn." 
Wilkinson  said,  “is  the  first 
thing  you  forget " 

Meaning  that  we’re  trying 
to  teach  it  to  players  who  are 
already  mature?  "To  a degree. 
Responsible  people  in  this 
country  have  been  trying  to 
do  something  abou  t it  for 
years,  but  the  system  mili- 
tates against  it.  To  create  a 
rounded  footballer  requires  a 
lot  of  time,  good  coaches,  con- 
tinuity, and  the  determina- 
tion to  put  long-term  goals 
ahead  of  anything  else." 

But  even  good  training  can't 
guarantee  movement  The 
Dutch  became  famous  for  it 
when  they  invented  Total 
Football,  but  this  month 
they've  shown  hardly  any. 

IN  WILKINSON’S  eyes  few 
teams  exemplified  move- 
ment more  clearly  than  the 
great  Liverpool  teams  of 
the  Seventies.  "Given  time, 
and  the  fact  there’s  no  physio- 
logical difference  between 
English  and  Dutch  players, 
there’s  no  reason  why  we 
can't  acquire  these  habits." 

Still,  movement  isn’t  every- 
thing. Some  teams  in  Euro  96, 
Wilkinson  pointed  out  had 
plenty  of  movement  but  failed 

to  reap  the  reward.  He  men- 
tioned Croatia,  Portugal  and 
Romania.  "That's  how  the 
Germans  might  end  up  on 
Wednesday  night,”  he  said. 

In  which  case.  Berti,  wir 
ha  ben  die  Beuxgung  in 
unserem  Aufbauspiel  verloren 
will  be  the  phrase  to  listen  out 
tor.  Berti,  we’ve  lost  our 
movement 
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SMOKING  CAUSES  CANCER 
Chief  Medical  Officers3  Warning 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,688 

Set  by  Orlando 


Across 


1 Barbiturate  found  in  an 
Italian  city  and  mid-Wales  (7) 
5 is  present  as  a race  finishes 

(7) 

1 0 Retreating  before  spitfire  (4) 

11  Detective  tipped  over 
container  in  politician's  path 
(10) 

12  Noise  constrained  by 
English  final  (6) 

13  Delivered  ten  cents  In 
settlement  (8) 

14  Adapt  elms  as  trees  (4,5) 

16  Some  painters  engrave  (5) 

17  Poet’s  pigeon  (5) 

19  Clean  round  about  rug?  It's 
too  early!  (9) 

23  Cutting,  always  in  southern 
garden,  first  planted  outside 

(8) 

24  Keep  putting  part-time 
soldiers  in  control  (6) 


26  Cheese  makes  tongue  dirty 
(6.4) 

27  Ftsh  fingerprints?  (4) 

28  Strife  for  criminal  leader  on 
trial  (7) 

29  Nothing  left,  or  nothing  like 
this  sherry  (7) 

Down 


2 Land  transformed  into  sea 
(7) 

3 Approve  a constant  animal  (5) 

4 Caribbean  island  opposed 
to  force  takes  a U-tum  (7) 

6 Die  in  attempt  to  be 
fashionable  (6) 

7 Minced  meat  set  in  cafe  (9) 

8 Imprisonment  provides  cure 
and  rehabilitation  (7) 

9 A flower  Sir  Graham 
cultivated  in  a Wblsh  town 
(5,8) 

15  interpreter  needed  by  river 
— h gets  confused  (9) 


18  Wild  marjoram  seen  round 
about  wild  ass  (7) 

20  A poet  has  to  make 
imperfect  verse  and 
measure  (7) 

21  Transport  for  burials  at  sea 
(7) 

22  Things  seen  on  guns  (6) 

23  In  France  you  stick  up  for  a 

royal  house  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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